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FOREWORD 


The greatness of a country is not a naterial thing but a moral and 
spiritual quality. We appreciate ir fi ugh a study of (he nationa’ 
literature and art. These represerr t highest point of the nation’ - 
consciousness, its greatest powers u 1 most delicate sensibility. 

The art of a nation derive^ inspiration from the people’s life 
and in turn quickens it. If we srf aside the artistic works ol Mohenjo 
daro and Harappa, Indian art appears about the third century H ( 
spreading over a vast continent and a spac;. ol over ci nturies. Indian 
art has developed different aspects; vet to the eye which tries to see it 
as a whole, possesses not only an undeniable continuity but a certain 
unity. It is the task of the art ciitics to interpret the aesthetic effort of 
oui' country. 

The works of’Vincent vSmith and Ananda Coomaraswarny, Havell, 
and Codrington, give us not only an account of the fine Arts I/i India 
but also the inner meaning of the art. Fergusson and Cunninghatn on 
Architecture, Griffiths and Lady Herringharn on Fainting, Havell on 
Sculpture, Fox-Strangeways on Music, Coomaraswarny on the meaning 
of all art have contributed a good deal to the interpretatioi^ which 
cannot but make Indian Art better understood and appreciated. But 
none of these great writers have quite attempted a correlation of t in- 
growth of art with the growth of the Indian Society, the evolution 
of an artistic conception of beauty with the developniei't of rh«r 
religion and philosophy, science and litcature, in the country as a 
whole. Miss Duhash has attempted this task in a 'i'hesis for the M.A- 
Degree of the Bombay University. On account of her lack ot any first 
hand acquaintance with the original sources from which the data for 
her work are obtained, she has had to be content with Knglish 
translations. She had other difficulties in the niatter of procuring 
illustrations, which are essential for her work of this nature. She admits 
her inability to attempt anything like a critical or technical judgment 
on the subject she reviews; and the scope of a work, necessarily con 
fined to a limited range provided by the Ancient Period of Indian 
History, would not permit her to indulge in a connected historical out 
line, which would reveal the central principles of India's aesthetic 
effort. 

Yet withal, Miss Dubash has attempted a difficult task with courage 
and understanding. She seems to have studied carefully the works of 
the masters who have already laboured in the field. Her Chapters on 
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the Ideals and Motive forces apparently owe a great deal to the autho- 
rities she so freely quotes, yet her interpretation of the bearingof social 
institutions on the growth of the arts in India seems to be her distinc- 
tive contribution. 

The Chapters reviewing the several Arts she selects for detailed 
illustration and explaining the place of these Arts in the everyday life 
of Ancient India and her people, must call forth warm commend- 
ation from every student of Indian civilisation, and of Indian society. 
Miss Dubash infects her readers with her own enthusiasm for the 
subject and her work is bound to prove interesting even to the expert. 

S, Hculhakrishnan. 

December, 1984. 



PREFACE 


If ever a Title was ill-begotten for any work, 1 must confess it is this one. 
The only reason for keeping it, is, that I cannot think of a better- 

Its main fault is that it may appear too ambitious; or might lead the unwary 
reader to expect far more than is contained in this effort. For instance, a glance 
at the Title might make him think that this is a work principally on Art, 
designed to reveal the worth and potentialities of Indian Art. I must hasten to 
dispel any such misconception of my work, and discourage any such expect- 
ations doomed to disappointment. 

I have set myself no such ambit i .ms task, being unqualified even to attempt 
it. Perhaps a few words on how this work came into existence w^ould give the 
reader a better idea of its scope and purpose than the 'Title. 

It was really the Revivalist School of Painting in Bengal that formed the 
portal, which, disclosed the treasures of Indian art to my eager eyes. For a long 
time, I had admired those paintings,— so different from anything 1 had seen 
before. Their inspiration seemed different, and the style of representation 
unique. The almond eyes, the sweeping lines and curves, the softness 
and harmony of colour, the restraint and refinement of expression, what- 
ever the theme or sentiment, awakened immediate response each time I 
saw those paintings. They gave me a new insight into the meaning and 
spirit of the things they represented, which was never understood before. For 
instance, I had always abhorred the institution of Sati and was ne^^er able to 
realise its spirituality or deeper significance. I had, indeed, admired the cour- 
age of the Sati^ and stood awed at the sacrifice of Johiir^ as Rajput history and 
tradition reveal them; but, even so, I could scarcely sympathise with the sheer 
waste of life of such purposeful women that these institutions involved. Yet, 
a single painting of this School, however, revealed to me the true meaning of 
the Sati^ within the brief span of a few seconds. When I beheld for the first 
time that wonderful poetic representation of Nandlal Bose’s idealisation of 
Sati^ I realised the spiritual depth that had conceived this idea in its prime, and 
made it that supreme act of renunciation, that sovereign symbol of a soul’s 
despair, which no logic can explain, but which, once revealed, no sophistry can 
disprove, no prejudice disfigure, no mockery or debasement in actual practice 
utterly deface. 

Whence did these artists learn to paint so truly the invisible things of the 
spirit.'^ How do they manage to convey the inaudible message of the soul.^ For 
answer to these haunting queries, I turned up a few works on Art but they 
provided no key to the mystery. My knowledge of India, its history and civili- 
sation, its art and culture, was so disgracefully poor, that it did not so much 
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as strike me where to seek this answer. For me, in those days, Indian Art had 
no history heyond the remains of Mughal architecture. While I knew that 
Chimahue was the first of the Renaissance and Giotto its founder I was blind 
to the marvels of Ajanta, Ellora and Borobudur. The blindness was not of 
my choice, but the inevitable result of our present-day system of education, 
which seeks to teach us to look for all culture. Art, and heroism away from 
the shores of India. 

But to go back to the Bengali Painters, and the whole School that has risen 
from their efforts. I was unable to make any headway as to the source and 
nature of their inspiration, until another unexpected incident came to my help- 

Mr. F'aizee Rahamin, a well-known connoisseur of Indian Art, and himself 
an artist was invited by our Literary Society to lecture on some aspect of ancient 
Indian Art. He chose Ajanta, and illustrated his Lecture with slides, —coloured 
reproductions from Ajanta itself, that flashed the past in vivid colours before 
our dazzled eyes. This Lecture, and particularly the Slides, set my imagination 
aflame with visions of the Beauty that must have been. Thence came the 
inspiration for my work; thence the fount into which the Bengali Painters dipped 
their brushes before they traced those eloquent lines, and clothed those graceful 
forms they have recreated. 

How intense, how powerful, how all-pervading this ancient inspiration must 
have been to live till this day, and rekindle the torch that had laid 
smothered for so many centuries, at a spark from the vitalising fire! The 
thought was bewildering, because I had not, at first, the time to pursue it 
to its logical end. But the opportunity came after my graduation, when 
the trammels of prescribed curricula held me no longer. I decided to labour 
in this field and started research. Luckily, I met with a few good professors, 
one of whom readily grasped my desire, and gave coherence and shape to 
my disjointed ideas and indefinite gropings, by suggesting the sphere in which 
i should work. 

'The sub-title indicates this sphere more accurately. After having laboured for 
a year, I discovered that the sphere chosen originally was too vast for the time 
allowed. Within two years, I could tackle but a fraction of the subject I had 
once thought of dealing with, within the dimensions of this Thesis. Hence 
the present work. 

It begins with a study of the inspiration that made Indian Art and Culture, 
because its mystery had baffled the one the longest. I found this inspiration 
to be, in its essence, religious, tempered by the native genius of the 
people, and seasoned by their environment, both geographical and social as well 
as psychological. Next, the study proceeds to examine how this inspiration 
permeated the life and art of the people, and the channels through which it 
worked. As the study advances, it discloses the strength and volume of this 
force, a living fire that illumined every phase of existence in those bygone days. 
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It has smouldered through centuries of neglect and repression to this very day, 
colouring our life, even today and furnishing the vitalising spark to our artistic 
effort. And now that a new life seems to be breathed into our people, it blazes 
forth afresh, revealing to our dazed eyes, not only a better knowledge 
of ourselves, our heritage and makeup, but also the potentialities of the 
owners of that treasure of the past, which ages of veiled mockery had, hidden 
from us. 

To explain this better, we had to survey the ancient Indian people, the ideals 
which inspired them; their cultural heritage and contribution; their mode of life 
and mould of thought; the institutions that formed this life and regulated this 
thought; the manner in which the original inspiration manifested itself in 
there Art; and how Art itself reacted upon these ideals, makitig it possible to 
realise them in daily life,— these are the different facets of the subject treated 
of in this Thesis. 

As Sir Radhakrishnan has so aptly pointed out in the Foreword, the great- 
ness of a country is a spiritual quality. We appreciate it through a study of its 
Art and Literature; for these represent the highest point of a nation's con- 
sciousness, its greatest power, and most delicate sensibility. The Art of a 
people derives its inspiration from the people's life, and, in turn, quickens it. 
Hence it is to a people's Art, that we turn to fathom its inspiration. It is in 
this way that we discover the place of Art in the civilisation of Ancient India; 
or are able to view Hindu Art in its Social Setting. 

It must be clear by now to the reader what the purpose of this work is. To 
me, it come as a Revelation, — I mean, not the work itself, but the study 
and the thought that have gone to its making. There is no attempt 
in it at anything original, in the sense of a new discovery. Neither the 
standard of the Examination for which the present work is a Idiesis require it, 
nor would the attainments of the present writer permit her to break new ground. 
All that I have said in this work may have been said before, and perhaps 
better. Yet no one, so far as I am aware, has represented the aspect I have 
attempted to examine and emphasise in one place, with a definite viewpoint, 
and a given objective. 

That the Indians are an Art-loving people is amply testified to by the 
remains of their artistic heritage, I have sought to explain why this is so, by 
searching into the recesses and corners of the soul of this people from 
its remote history. I found that Art to them meant Beauty; Beauty, a revel- 
ation of the Divine. The search for Beauty was thus a seeking after Reality 
behind Illusion, the Unity behind diversity, the Spirit behind the matter. Art 
played an important part in the self-realisation of our people. It provided a 
medium of self-expression for the Artist, a mode of enjoyment for the cultured 
and the courtly; a ritual for worship; an instrument for the propaganda of the 
faith; an accomplishment for the rich, and an occupation for the poor; a 
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companion for the average woman, and a weapon for the Courtesan, by a 
touch of which she softened and mellowed, -the mean and the sordid. 

Given such an important role in the life of a whole people. Art could not 
but colour, — and be itself influenced, at the same time by,— the social and 
political institutions, in ancient India. The Thesis has, therefore, to consider, 
not only the basic ideals of the Indian Civilisation; but also the principal 
Institutions in which those Ideals were embodied; and the artistic manifesta- 
tions in which they have come down to this day. A review of the nature, 
canons, and purport of Art generally, and some specified Arts, like Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Music, Dancing, Drama and the Literary Arts, followed 
by the concrete examples of the place these Arts occupied in daily life, com- 
pletes the task set herself by the writer. 

A few words on the writer’s personal limitations to attempt a work of this 
description would not be amiss. In the first place, I am unaquainted with 
Sanskrit,— the classic vehicle and storehouse of the ancient Indian lore, and 
original material for this Thesis, Translations are rare, often inaccessible, and 
frequently, inadequate to convey the true meaning and the real purpose of the 
original aphoristic treatise in classic Sanskrit. Besides, Sanskrit is a difficult 
language to translate, hence, such translations as are available always leave 
one with the doubt whether they truly render the real meaning of the works 
they present in a modern garb. 

Original material being thus very scanty and translations not 
always reliable, the research needed for this work had to be carried 
on under difficulties of which the average critic has, I fear, very little, idea. 
Add to this the further difficulty, that our Libraries are not well-equipped for 
this kind of research work. There is no Library in India easily accessible to 
ordinary research students to compare with the British Museum, where almost 
any published work could be had for consultation. Our more important 
bookshops, again, do not possess that sympathy and understanding of a 
student’s handicap in such matters, which would allow them to be liberal in 
regard to the use of such stock of books as they may possess. Private 
collectors, or connoisseurs, are either unknown, or inaccessible. The material, 
therefore, and the facilities with which an ordinary student, like the present 
writer, has to work, is scanty and scattered, difficult to sift, and hard to put 
together, i'he work must, therefore, inevitably suffer from such shortcomings, 
which, however, are unavoidable. 

All these handicaps are multiplied a hundredfold when one comes to the 
problem of Illustrations. A work like this would lose more than half its value, 
if it had no appropriate illustrations. These are hard to come by; and, when 
found there arc difficulties in regard to permission or copyright, of which 
most of us have no conception. T he ideal method would, indeed, have been 
for me to travel to the different centres of acknowledged interest, or authoritative 
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collection; make one's own photographs, and have them reproduced by way of 
illustration to the text. When I first started on this work, it was my intention to 
adopt this method. But I did not take into account the difficulties set in the path 
of a woman student in our country; particularly social and pccunia'-y. Hence, 
there was no alternative but to rely on photographs, or prints, taken by others, 
for purposes not necessarily identical with those of this work. In the reproduction 
of photographs and prints, the law and custom regarding copyright causes 
considerable difficulty, in some cases insurmountable. One searclies for weeks, 
day and night, for just the correct illustration for a given them"; one at last 
discovers it, and hastens to use it. Suddenly, there rises in one's path the grim 
spectre of Copyright, forbidding unauthorised use on pain of dire penalties. 
Government Departments have th<'»r own exasperating routine and red-tape, 
delays and endless formalities^ u such masters; and indi\iduul authors or 
publishers have their own crochets or their own conditions to make, before the 
permission is granted to reproduce even a single illustration. Illustration to this 
work have, accordingly, been collected, under difficulties of which the foregoing 
are but a faint reflection; and, even then, they are a poor substitute for what 
I would have liked, them to be. 

I owe an apology for inflicting this tale of woe upon the reader. But such 
things have to be pointed out, if only as a matter of self-defence. And the 
matters dealt with are indispensable for the proper making of such a work as is 
herein attempted. None can be aware mote fully than the writer of the lack of 
coloured illustrations, for example, to give force and meaning to certain sections 
of the work dealing with Art in daily life. But, though quite appropriate 
illustrations are to be found at Ajanta, the present writer was rv't fortunate 
enough to obtain the necessary permission to reproduce the same. 

The work, 1 would repeat, has a modest compass, and a limited field. In 
origin, it is the outcome of the writer’s own curiosity regarding some aspects 
of the Indian civilisation. In fulfillment, the work perhaps breaks no new 
ground. In its fullness, even, it may not be for finished scholars, who may know 
all that is said here, and much more. My work is not for them. It is rather for 
those humbler seekers after knowledge, to whom perhaps, some that is herein 
given may be a revelation; and much more a new, definite, distinct vision and 
appreciation of what is already vaguely familiar. It is the outcome of constant 
labour of two-and-a-half years; and if it inspires or induces other similar 
students of India’s magnificent past to labour further in the same vineyard, I 
would consider all the labour bestowed, the disappointments and difficulties 
borne in preparing this work, rewarded. 

Lest any new venturer be led to expect none other than a path full of 
obstacles only for a novice in the field, let me now hasten to unfold the 
silver lining. 

My depth of gratitude to my teachers, guides and friends who by their 
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labour, advice and assistance helped to make many a tedious and desperate 
moment surmountable, can scarcely be expressed. 

As far as the actual working out of the theme is concerned my deepest obli- 
gations and sincerest gratitude are due to a friend who prefers to be un- 
mentioned. To him I owe more than I can ever hope to repay. Through every 
stage of this work his learned discussions, helpful suggestions have been invalu- 
able; and I am grateful to fate or destiny whichever guides our stars, for this 
rare privilege, which would be the envy of many, for having such an inexhaustible 
source of inspiration, knowledge and sympathy to assist me. 

Of my teachers and guides, I must mention the cordial sympathy of Dr. G. S. 
Ghurye, Professor of Sociology at the school of Economics and Sociology, under 
whom this work was carried on. It would be impertinent for a student of his 
to speak of his deep and inspired understanding of our ancient heritage. 
But it would be a statement of fact to record that without his ready help and 
learned suggestions, the work would have baffled me. To Professor Altekar of 
the Benares University, who examined my work for the M. A. degree, I 
am beholden for many useful suggestions and alterations. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan, whose name makes the heart of every Indian glow 
with pride, has honoured me by writing the foreword for this work. For this 
favour, I am indeed very grateful. 

It does not happen often, that after reading a man's work, the reader feels 
like doing homage at his feet. Such is the effect Dr. Coomaraswami’s writings 
produce. His penetrating insight, and marvellous expositions of Indian Art and 
Culture set the imagination aflame. He reveals the soul of India, a rare find 
for those who live in modern soulless India. I have not had the pleasure of 
knowing Dr. Coomaraswami yet, but I live in the hope that some day in the 
near future I personally may be able to thank him, particularly for a 
special favour he has done me by permitting me to use some illustrations 
from his works, which are duly acknowledged in their places. 

'Ehough I have a grievance against the Archaeological Department of 
Hyderabad for not allowing me to use any of their coloured prints from Ajanta 
and Ellora, I have still to thank them for their courtesy in allowing me to use 
several half-tone prints which are duly acknowledged. 

My especial thanks are due to Sir Akbar Hydari who very kindly consented 
to my using the coloured prints of any three of his pictures from his Ajanta 
series at the Prince of Wales Museum. I could not take advantage of this 
offer because of the expense of copying involved, and have had to content 
myself by producing these in half-tone. 

It was in desperation that I ultimately settled down to the idea that my book 
was to have no coloured illustration. Just then fate smiled. Through the 
exertion and effort of Mr. Burjor Treasuriwala, well-known to all lovers of 
art in Bombay, I met Mr. Kallianjce Curumsey Damji who very readily with 
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genuine sympathy for the furtherance, of culture lent me two of his Ajanta 
paintings copied from the caves by Mukul Dey, which the reader will sec 
duly acknowledged in the following pages. Indeed, my debt to him is great, 
for the solution he so kindly offered. 

The Archaeological Departments of Gwalior and Pudukkottai rcr.dily co- 
operated with my request and supplied me with all the available material they 
had, for which 1 am grateful. If the other Archaeological departments worked 
with such promptness, they would save a student \s labour considerably, particularly 
the Archaeological Survey of India. But, despite that, it is to this last mention- 
ed department that I owe my thanks for the largest number of illustrations used, 
which are acknowledged in their proper places. 

To the curators and staff of the Department of Archaeology and Art at the 
Prince of Wales Museum my next thanks are due, for all the conveniences given 
to me for photographing some of the exhibits, and, for some of the prints 
used. 

Miss Ruby J. Treasuryvala is responsible for all the little drawings in 
black and white which adorn the binding, section-heads and chapter-heads. She is 
an amateur, and readily agreed to assist me. Her native talent is too 
obvious to need any comment; but what I prize most is her genuine and 
ungrudging desire to help me, and the pains she has taken, for which I can 
hardly thank her enough. 

In preparing the Mss. for the press, in correcting the proofs, in compiling 
the index and bibliography, and other host of details that relieve the routine 
and monotony of a task, I have many helpers to thank, especially Mr. Dinshaw 
D. Dubash, Miss Freny Nicholson and Mr. Dhun R. Sanjana. I should like 
to mention Mr. U. J. Joshi who prepared the index, and Messrs. Koparde Si 
Patel 1, who did all my photographic work for me. 

The Author acknowledges her indebtedness to the University of Bombay 
for the substantial financial help it has granted towards the cost of the public- 
ation of this book. 


Pennz N. Du task 

( 19 :^ 6 .) 
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PART I 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION AND SCOPE OF SUBJECT 

The place of Art in thv* < ivilisalioii of Ancient and Medieval 
India, is a subject which has so far received no systematic or ex- 
haustive treatment. Scattered studies or monographs are found on 
the several different aspects of the subject ; but as they are not co- 
related, they whet without satisfying the curiosity of the reader. 
From writings like those of Dr. Coomaraswamy, Mr. Havell, 
Sir J. Marshall, Mr. V. A, Smith, Fergusson, Keith and 
many others who have devoted themselves to the study of Indian 
Art and culture, one is able to collect a great deal of useful infor- 
mation on the several branches of the subject. But a comprehensive 
and systematised idea of the place of Art in the Indian Civilisation, 
as aimed at in this title, cannot be obtained from their works. Eiach 
addressing itself to a different point of view, and none devoted 
specifically to the place of Art in the social scheme as a whole, 
these works tend to obscure, rather than elucidate, the real relation 
between Art and Society. Hence this work, attempting to determine 
the place of Art in the civilisation of Ancient India. 

7 hat Art has an important place in almost every 
Art a part of civilisation worth the name is not a proiiosition that 

all Cicilisation, i r i 

we need discuss here. 

“It is almost needless to say that Art and reli^don are two of the most 
potent factors of human life’’^ 

says M. Anesaki ; and it would not do for any civilisa- 
tion to neglect one of the most potent factors of human life. 
Assuming the importance of Art as a whole in any civilisation, 
we propose, in this chapter to explain all the terms used in the 
title, and so limit clearly the nature and scope of the work. 


^Buddhist ArL in Relation to its Ideals^ p. r. 
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1 he term civilisation broadly may well be defined 
Origin. iWaiurr as that proccss wliicli transforms the primitive savage 
dud Derelopment hardly different from his cousin the ape, into 
of civiiisation. cultured, developed, disciplined, human being, 
living and co-working with his fellows for an 
ever -extending control and dominion over the brute forces 
around him. As applied to a people, it means the story of their 
intellectual and material advancement. The term has two aspects, 
the static and the dynamic. Its dynamic aspect is best expressed 
l)y what may be termed the [)rocess of humanisation of the brute, 
d his must include the origin and growth as well as the guiding 
forces of the process. I'he static aspect is the above |)rocess, 
(examined at a particular time and place. Living together with his 
fellows, man soon learnt the necessity of self-restraint, importance 
of order, and the value of division f)f work. In course of time these 
[)rinciples gave birth to social and economic institutions, under 
which specialisation of work l)ecame more varied and elaborate, 
till at last man evolved a well-defined and properly regulated divi- 
sion of functions between individuals, as well as between different 
groups ol individuals, that, made up an organised community, f)r 

Society. 

i)>rfinjm nf I his process wciU oti till it came to manifest itself, 

(le npmm . coui'se of time, in the growth of Arts and Sciences, 
which meant the fulfilment of both the spiritual as well as the mate- 
rial needs of mankind. The forces thus generated or set into 
motion t(M' humanity as a wh(de, express themselves in the develop- 
ment of the social order and institutions.’ When once developecl, 
these institutions themselves become the promoters as well as the 
guardians of the arts' and sciences, affording them scope, protec- 
tion and encouragement for further development, and so adding 
still further to the richness variety and fullness of civilisation. 

As regards individuals, the same process shows itself in a gradual 
disciplining of primitive instincts, and of uncc^introlled impulse, by 
reason. With the growing reign of reason in the individual, his 
<issociation and collaboration with his fellows becomes more close 
and more constant, bringing about the activities and recreations 
whic h are the distinctive marks of progressive and civilised huma- 


’ (loKh n WViscr, Early Civilisafioti, p. i8. 
* Ihid.y p. i6. 
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nity The humanisation of the individual reacts upon thc^ develop- 
ment of his society and influences the growth of the social and 
economic ideals and institutions. This mutual [)rocess of action and 
reaction leads to the birth and growth of culture and its atljunct Art. 

Since man first began unconsciously the j)rocess of 

Ctmhsattom civilisation and the evolution of the social order, 

and their Rela- | , i ..... , , , 

lion to each there have been many civilisations on the earth s 
other. surface. The history of the world, is in essence 

little more than the collected story of these various 
civilisations, of different peoples scatiere^l about in various parts 
of the world, following one another in time from the dawm of un- 
recorded history up to the pKsent day. Each [)articul.ir people of 
the ancient world progressed its own wsiy, influenced by its own 
geographical environment and racial (peculiarities. Wc, therefore, 
have the various civilisations in the history of mankind, each (per- 
ha(Ps not without some tincture from its feIlo\vs and its (predecessors ; 
but each (possessing something (leculiarly its own, which demarkates 
it from other civilisations. 

, ^ d hese (Peculiarities which give its individuality to 

Inihriduality of i i i i ^ 

Ciriiisation,^. (ivilisation , w'ere in the olden days, more pro- 
nounced and better preserved than now, because of 
the (Paucity of means of communications. With the increased facili- 
ties of transport, which have well nigh annihilated distance, it is 
(possible nowadays for one civilisation so to inlluence and dominate 
another, as scarcely to leave to it sc(ppe for deveIo(ping on its own 
lines. We in the East know what this is ; for, we have, most of us, 
been a prey to this tendency on the part of the Western world to 
impose its ideas of civilisation on us. In the past such a thing was 
not easily feasible. There must have been, no doubt, borrowing 
from others and surrounding races ; but, this borrowa'ng was neither 
enforced nor of essentials. 

A brief review of the history of civilisations will make this (Point 
clear to us. The oldest probably in the long line, and the first about 
which we have sufficient historical data, is that of Egypt, and also 
perhaps of China. Following these came those of Assyria and 
Babylonia. Tracing these develo(pments both West and East, we 
have in the West the Mediterranean Civilisation of Mycence and 
Crete followed by the Greek and Roman, aivl in the East the 
Persian and Indo Aryan Civilisations. 
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Now each of these civilisations has peculiarities 
Mutual Rf'ia- which give it its distinguishing character. 

tionsAtp and Vet, we Can in each trace elements, which may 
influence of one easily be proved to be borrowed from, or cognate 
(JimUeationim with, its neighbouring and contemporary civilisa- 

another. tions. Writers in the West trace the origins of 
all modern Civilisation in Europe and America to 
Greece. Does that in any way destroy the individual character of 
the modern European Civilisation? Or, for the matter of that, of its 
individual countries? Greece, again, we are told, was greatly be- 
holden to the Mediterranean and Egyptian Civilisation. “With, 
then, the seed of one race and soil of another, tempered 
with the wind from a third and water from a fourth, the hardy plant 
grows into a mighty monarch of light and shade of life and 
substance, that is a unit by itself, a fellow and peer of its progenitor, 
a model and a guide for its successors.** 

And so the process goes on. One borrowing from the other as- 
similating it and finally making the borrowed item its own. Yet, it 
must not be forgotten that the borrowing is seldom of the essence. 
No people can borrow from another that, and hope to remain itself 
a distinct and thriving unit. For, consider for a moment what the 
essence of a Civilisation is It is that which arises out of the peculiar 
racial inheritance of a given people combined with the effect of their 
geographical environment. The result of this combination, which is 
of course its own, forms the essence of a Civilisation. This can 
never come from outside ; it must grow from within and remain the 
basis of all the superstructure built upon it. Not even the half- 
breed Spanish-American Civilisation lacks this essential core. All 
the other borrowed or superadded portions are absorbed by this 
primary factor, which, completely remoulds them to conform to its 
nature, and stamps them with its own seal ; and at times so com- 
pletely converts them as to make the borrowed portion impossible 
to recognise as such. 


iJowCimiisation Civilisation i.e. the development of humanity 

i» Expressed. expressed through the various activities and 

institutions of a society. Religion, philosophy, arts 
and sciences are some of the channels' through which a race gives 
concrete form to its thoughts, its ideals, its desires. The background 
for the manifestation of the life of a people, and also the condition- 
ing factor, is provided by the social institutions and conventions 


' Early Civilisation by Golden Weiscr, p. 15. 
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accepted from time to time in that society. In this work, as the title 
already specifies, we are not going to deal with all these varied 
aspects of Civilisation. We shall confine ourselves only to Art, as 
it influenced the Indian social system, and was influenced by it in 
turn, with particular reference to the place assigned to it in the 
social order of Ancient India. 

Our study will, of course, be not confined to any given epoch in 
the history of India, since an entire period, commonly called the 
ancient period of Indian History, has been chosen to be the scope 
of this thesis. But granting this, there are, nevertheless, in this 
whole period, some permanent features abiding in the general cul- 
ture and Civilisation of India, which may well entitle the study to be 
called that of the static aspcr' (>, that Civilisation as well 


Itidhin Cirili- 
aation a Fact. 


That there is such an entity as the Indian 
Civilisation need not be laboured upon in this 
thesis. We have said that all civilisations in 


general are concerned with the growth and develo[nncnt of a 
people, and, that there is in every Civilisation an essence oi a core ; 
a something individually its own which marks it off from others. 
Of the Indian Civilisation the same may be said. It has unquestion- 
ably an individuality of its own, despite all the vicissitudes of Indian 
history, all the comtningling of races, and varieties of religions, 
and ideals. It has certain similarities with other Civilisations also ; 


but many more features and characteristics are entirely its own. 
Some of these arc very important for the [nirpose of this thesis ; 
and so, we shall attempt to search for them. 


Indian When we look back into the annals of history, 

Civiihation. read of Civilisations that have been greater, 

perhaps richer even, and in some ways more glorious than the 
Indian Civilisation. But they are no more. The peo[de to-day living 
in these countries and bearing their names, have no cultural or even 
linguistic affinity with the Ancient Civilisations, with the exception 
perhaps, of China. The Egypt of to-day in no way resembles the 
glorious Egypt of the days of the Pharoahs. Its language, religion, 
social institutions, arts and sciences are all different from what they 
used to be. The same may be said of Greece, Persia, Assyria and 
Babylonia. But when we come to India, a different spectacle spreads 
itself before the eye. The Indian Civilisation still breathes. The 
past, which for the other nations is dead and buried, is for the 
Indian people still living and throbbing with life. Changes there 
have been, in this rich and ancient heritage, and those, too, of a very 
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drastic nature. Man) features indicate a material departure from 
the Civilisation on its ancient lines. Old institutions an(i conventions 
manifest a decline and deterioration, as compared to the original 
strength and [)ristine purity of those institutions. Despite all that, 
it is really in essence the same old social system and ideals' that 
governed the life of ihe people in this land 3000 years ago, that 
still rule and influence Indian Society. 1 he same religious practices, 
the same philosophical doctrines, the same ideals of life and its 
pur[)ose that inspired the great sages of ancient days, like the 
authors of the Vedas, the Mahabharatha, the Ramayana, still form 
the basis and mainstay of the religion and philosophies of modern 
India. The ideals of manhood, womanliness and beauty, embodied 
in creations such as Rama and Sita, Siva and Parvati, still inspire 
the poets and artists oi modern India, * and prescribe the rule of 
life to millions upon millions of its inhabitants. 

The Civilisation, then, which has been rooted in the soil of this 
land and which is ingrained in the blood and bone of every Indian, 
is in essence still the old Indian Civilisation planted in this soil 
centuries u[)on centuries ago. This undying vitality of the ancient 
Indian Civilisation is, then, what differentiates it from the other 
Civilisations. What we have now to do is to find out the basic 
springs and main features of this Civilisation, which in the ultimate 
analysis accounts for this undying vitality of the culture. 

ftn We have already said that the essence of a Civi- 

i\nduir\thit, lisation is the result of the combined action and 
interaction of the racial as well as the geographical factors in a 
people*s cultural development.^ (Trtain races have certain inherent 
tendencies ; these are accentuated or modified l)y their environment, 
not merely social, but also |ihysical. I'hc Greeks for example, their 
small city states, their maritime strength and ideals of life were 
chielly tht' result of their environment, especially geographical. The 
rugged and mountainous surface made big states impossible. The 
general barrenness of the soil made the struggle for existence diffi- 
cult, and therefore physical strength and perfection were so greatlv 
priced. It is these again that made commerce inevitable to secure the 
necessities of life. Let us see how this combination of racial and 
geogra[)hical factors gave Indian Civilisation its individualitv. 

In the earliest [picture that we have of the Indian Civilisation, 

‘ C'oomaraswainy : Dunce of Sivn, p. 73. 

* Modern Indian Paintings such as those of N. Rose and A. Tagore etc. 

* Dixon: Building of Cultures. 
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namely in the Vedas, the foremost record of the Indo-lranian 
branch of the Aryan race, we observe not only the consciousness of 
.in original racial endowment, but also a distinct trait of idealism.* 
We shall not in this thesis go further back than the advent of the 
Aryans for lack of sufficient material. It is in the V^edas that we lind 
this consciousness of race, and a vein of idealism running through 
the later hymns, which lead to the conclusion, th.it this Idealism was 
a distinct racial characteristic. Was this trait accentuated or modified 
by the new atmosphere and environment of Aryavarta.^ India has 
been a land, which, from time immemorial has been noted for its 
wealth. This wealth does not merely consist of gold and silver ; 
but rather her riches are due to the wealth and abundance of her 
natural resources.* Nature has been very liberal in this country. 
She has given it a soil so fertile, that with the minimum of labour 
maximum results may be obtained. In such a country man does not 
need to labour much to supply his daily wants of life. Inhabitants 
dierefore, of this land had a great amount of leisure, which gave 
them time to observe and think. I'his naturally led to sfieculation 
that grew more and more profound as time went on, ami the know- 
ledge of the mysteries of nature progressed. Hence, idealism, which 
was the inherent trait in these y\ryans, rather than being modified 
or replaced, was richly nurtured and rajiidly developed. Specula- 
tion about the secrets of life and death, and idealism regarding the 
concrete ways of life, grew, fiourished and ultimately showed them- 
selves in the natural religious instinct of these people, and ga^'e to 
their Civilisation a religious character. 

With these characteristics, came into being the social institutions 
of the Aryans. I'hese institutions, facilitated and encouraged the 
growth of the original tendencies among the Ancient Indians, and 
therefore, secured for themselves a very firm hold on the people. 
They cultivated and intensified the natural religious and idealistic 
instinct of the people. At the same time, they had such capacity 
for assimilation, that they absorbed and naturalised all the foreign 
infiuences, that were cither in this land originally, or, entered it 
later. What is most remarkable, is, that through the whole of that 
process they [ireserved their own individuality. 

Chief among these institutions and a most [)rominent feature of 
social life in Ancient India, was Caste or social division in 
definite and permanent strata, determined by birth. I his institution, 

* Dutt: History of Civilisation in A. bidia, Vol. I, p. 140. 

* Das: Educational System of Ancient IlmdiiSj p. 4. 
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now degenerating, had preserved the racial characteristics and 
ideals, which have resulted in what we have called the undying 
vitality of the Civilisation of this country. Says Dubois 

“I believe (aste divisions to be in many respects the chef d’oeuvre, 
the happiest ellort of Hindoo legislation. I am persuaded that it is 
simply and solely due to the distribution of the people into castes, that 
India (lid not lapse into a state of barbarism, and that she preserved 
and perfected the art and science of civilisation, while most of the 
other Nations of the earth remained in a state of barbarism.” 

In these then, we may say, is the secret of India's undying vita- 
lity, namely her idealism, the deeply religious instinct of her people, 
and the carefully [)lanned organisation of her society. These have 
formed and colour(.‘d her social institutions, which in turn have 
[)reserved the culture and the characteristics that make up India's 
individuality, and mark her Civilisation off from others, and there- 
fore form its essence. 

rhe ccaitinuity with the past which has been thus preserved in 
India, unlike other antient lands, has saved this country and her 
[)eople from compk^te decay and cultural death, that has befallen the 
great races which once flourished along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. The Vedic culture is rooted, as it were, in the soil itself 
now, so that attempts to westernise India, say on the lines of 
I'urkey or Persia, would fail. These attempts have to an extent 
already failed, not because the modern innovations were brought 
upon an uncongenial soil, but because, even in their present decline, 
Indians have something to oppose the forces of materialism with. 

^ ^ Having explained the bearing of the term Indian 

Civilisation, we shall now try to understand what 
the ('entral idea of this work conveys. Our purpose is to determine 
the place of Art in the Ancient Indian social setting. In order to 
understand the title better, it is now necessary to determine what 
exactly is to la* included in the term Art. As regards the meaning 
of the term Art, the next chapter is devoted wholly to it, and so we 
need say no more in this place about it. Here just enough will be 
said to make the denotation clear, and therefore the scope of the 
work. 

'Phe term Art has a very wide denotation. In fact, no one word 
in the English language is used to denote so many different kinds 
of human activities. W'e s[)eak of singing, or music, or dancing as 
arts. Put within the same breath we might be talking aI)out the art 
of cooking, of dress-making, riding, driving, talking, thieving, 
love-making, and even of logic and sometimes even of science as 
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an art. Now, if we could find in all these activities, loosely called 
Art, some common factor, it would help to solve our difficulty. After 
the most careful analysis, and consulting some recognised authori- 
ties as will be seen hereafter, we find the one common factor in ali 
activities worthy of being called Art is self-expression ; i.e. there 
is, in all these activities, scope for embodying the personality 
of the individual practising them, namely, the artist. Art then, 
we may say provisionally, is the self-expression of the individual 
practising it, and, a revelation of beauty as experienced by that 
individual. More we need not say here because the specific meaning 
or connotation of the term as well as the explanation of the provi- 
sional definition, will follow in the next chapter. 

To discuss all those activities loosely styled as Art above, 
would widen the extent of this survey far beyond the proportions 
of an M. A. Thesis. Material in the form of translation is very 
scanty. The present writer, not knowing Sanskrit, is faced with too 
severe a handicap even to attempt a work of that dimension. As it 
is, the writer’s inability to go to the original .sources has been a 
great drawback in the development of this work. Because of these 
reasons the .scope of this work has been curtailed, in the following 
manner. 

, , Writers on this subject have clas.sified Art in a 

their Aesthetic number ot ways. bome make a twotold division : 

Purpose. into art, and fine art ; others a threefold divi.sion, 

of the arts of conduct, liberal arts, and fine arts. 
The latter division is given in the Encyclopyedia Britannica, and* 
appears to be a more reasonable division than the former, which is 
one of degree only. We shall use that as our basis for limiting the 
scope of Art The Encyclopaedia Britannica classifies Art into fine 
arts, arts of conduct and liberal arts. The fine arts of this defi- 
nition 

“are concerned with the attainment of the beautiful, the arts of con- 
duct with that of the good, and the liberal arts with that of the useful,” 

This threefold classification includes in itself all the acti- 
vities we have called Art. Now the definition of Art that we have 
given above is very exclusive. It must have two essential qualities 
those of self-expression and revelation of beauty. According to this 
classification as basis, only fine arts answer to this test. They there- 
fore are Art proper. The others have also a utilitarian aspect I he 
fine arts have only the aesthetic purpose i.e. to realise oneself and 


^ Article on Art. 
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to reveal beauty. They therefore conform to the meaning of art 
we have explained. Hence for the purpose of this work, Art for us 
will inclLsde the Fine Arts. 

Our next inquiry is to explain what arts should be called Fine 
Arts, in the light of the definition given above. On this point there 
seems to 1 k‘ no s(Ttled opinion. Most writers give arbitrary classific- 
ations oi what they consider ought to be included in the Fine Arts. 
Some merely include painting, sculpture, architecture, as Digby 
Wyatt does in his work on “Fine Arts”. Others include music, 
and some also the literary arts. The Encyclopaedia Britannica, in 
its enumeration of the f^'ine Arts, gives us architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, poetry and drama. This, I think is the most com- 
prehensive classification of the Fine Arts I have met with, and suits 
our pur|)ose very well, for it includes all arts traditionally regarded 
as fine arts in the ancient Indian sense too. In this thesis art will 
include all the arts enumerated above, and one more, namely danc- 
ing; 

1 he rf*maining groups of Art, namely, those of conduct and 
liberal arts we will not neglect altogether. References to them, and 
supporting evidence as well as proofs, if available, will be used to 
su|)port the main thesis. But evidence from these sources will 
always b(‘ secondary, and used only where that from the Fine Arts 
is inadequate. 

It may be added that the Fine Arts, also, will not be treated from 
the view point of either their history, technique, or artistic merit, 
as being besides the point, but only from the standpoint of the place 
of Art in the actual social life in India, before the advent of the 
Muslims. 


Art, Indiriduai I he definition of Art given above, makes Art 
umi Xiitionai. [Hircly individualistic. No creation can be called Art, 
unless and until it is a real ex[)ression of how an artist 
felt at a parti('ular moment— the moment of creation. The stirring 
of his emotional self has to be so intense that he feels himself im- 
pelled to gi\a* exprc'ssion to it. I hus the essentially personal 
factor in art is va'ry important. In giving expression to his emotion, 
the artist realises himself and at the same time reveals beauty. 
Despite this essentially individualistic or personal nature of every 
bine Art, we talk of the art of a nation, of a race, of a people, and 
of continents ; even also of an epoch. We speak of the art of France, 
the art of the Arabs, or the I urks, or the art of Europe, Asia, or 
of the art of the Renaissance. A distinctly collective use of the 
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term, which seems fundamentally opposed to its quality of indivi- 
dualism. Is this correct.^ Has a nation, a race, a people, or an epoch 
a personality to express? An individual, we have already seen, 
expresses his personality in his creations. Only then can his work 
deservedly be called an artistic creation. But can we speak in the 
same strain of a whole people or an epoch ? 

Sociologists have drawn analogies between a human being and 
society, which makes the latter a living organism possessing both 
a mind and a body. If this analogy is veil-founded, it makes self- 
expression necessary for a society too. Its body is the social struc- 
ture, and its mind consists not only of the aggregate of the minds 
of the individuals who form a given society, but of all those 
minds which have gone before t ^airying this analogy further, we 
may say, that the Art of a people consists of the sum total of 
the creations of all its artists, plus what has been given as an inherit- 
ance by the previous generations, and which has been accepted in 
the present. 

We also have divisions into national arts, such as Chinese, 
Japanese, Indian and so on. Certain qualities are common to all the 
artists of each race which make such a division possible. For 
example minute details, a particular perspective, a certain treat- 
ment of the human form neither realistic nor idealistic, delicacy of 
touch, line effects, form the outstanding characteristics of old 
Chinese Art. Similarly, idealisation of the form with a relative 
indifference to objective realism, minute details in decoration, a 
certain treatment of the eyes and hands so as to exf)ress particular 
ideas or ideals, use of certain conventions, proportions, etc., are 
some of the many peculiarities of Indian Art, which make it so very 
different from the Art of other nations. 

We may conclude therefore, that it is quite accurate to speak of 
the art of a nation or a race. It is in this collective sense i.e, as an 
Art of a people that the term Indian Art will be used in this thesis. 
Havel tells us that from the remains of the artistic expression of a 
race we can gather what the general thoughts, ideals, desires and 
longings of a race or nation must have been. It is through its 
creative efforts that one nation or race tells posterity, how its people 
lived, thought and expressed themselves. V/e shall, by an examina- 
tion of the remains of Indian Art and artistic evidence, try and 
determine the place of art in the lives of the ancient Indians, during 
two distinct periods of time, namely, the ancient period and the 
medieval. 
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Scope of examination of artistic remains alone is not 

Subject, sufficient to determine the place of Art in life. 

It is the life i.e. the social life, and its social back- 
ground that has to be studied and understood, in order to determine 
the real place of Art in the Indian social structure. For, our purpose 
here is to show, how Art entered into and influenced the cultural 
life ol Ancient India. In order to get a correct appreciation of the 
life of the times, we shall have to examine, besides the above- 
mentioned evidence, the motives, ideas, ideals and beliefs, and show 
how the people sought to realise these in their daily lives, and how 
far Art aided this realisation. F'or the latter purpose, we shall have 
to study especially the social institutions of the times, for, it is 
through the study of those, both in theory and in practice, that we 
can find a nation's ideals of life in their practical application 
Time Limit of d hc dynamic aspect of the relation between 
TheeU. society we do not study here at all, largely 

because the evidence .available is not sufficient to note the changing 
[)hases. d he history of either Art or Society is equally unneces- 
sary. d h(' title confines the subject to the period of history 
covered hy the term Ancient India. The period, generally accepted 
l)y historians as the Ancient Indi.in period is up to the fifth century 
A I). bVom hence commences the Medieval period for them. As 
ours is not a historical work, we intend to modify this time limit. 
Ancient India, from the artistic view point, remains the same until 
the establishment of the Muslim dominion on the soil of Aryavarta. 
Before th.at, except for ruthless destruction, Islam hardly affect- 
ed Indian culture, dhe stream of Indian Art beginning with the 
Fm[)eror Asoka followed a steady and un-interrupted course until 
the establishment of the Muslim Domination, that is T2th century 
A. D. dhe Muslims brought with them a totally different philo- 
sophy r)f both Art and life from that alreadv in existence in Arya- 
vivrfa l ienee with the establishment of their domination, our period 
for ancient India may be justly said to come to an end. 

^"^^*‘** I here is one more term to be defined yet, before we 

conclude this section, and that is “Indi.a”. India is a fairly modern 
term. It now inedudes the whole land from the Himalayas to Ceylon, 
and from Sind to Assam, dhe ancients never knew the whole 
country .as one. f or them it always consisted of two parts, the 
North .and the S(Mith. d he North, after the Aryan Conquest was 
termed Aryavarta or the home of the Aryans, while the South was 
l^aksliuiapatha . 1 he northern as well as southern limits of Arya- 
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varta were never definitely settled. The north and north-western 
boundaries varied in the hands of each successive sovereign. The 
conventional southern boundary was taken to be the Vindhyas and 
the Satpuras. But, the cultural boundaries of Aryavarta in course 
of time spread far beyond these limits, and practically embraced the 
whole of India as we know it to-day. The Aryans spread their sway 
all over India, as the religions, the caste or social system, and the 
linguistic evidence prove. North and westwards, with the estal^lish- 
ment of the Buddhist Empire, its cultural dominion spread both 
East and West almost as far as Central Asia and China. In those 
ages Aryavarta was the University of the East, the common Ik^usc 
of culture and civilisation, the universal school of arts and scienre. 

With the Muslim domination, Aryavarta chcanged its name to 
Hindoostan and has been known as such ever since. We shall how- 
ever prefer to speak of this region as Arvavaria. 

The portion of the country south of the Vindhyas, the Aryans 
called Dakshinapatha or South, now known by its corrupt form “the 
Deccan”. We will use the same term, as being more familiar. 
Whenever we want to refer to India in the modern sense, meaning 
the whole country, we shall use the modern denomination — India. 
For North India, as signifying Aryavarta, we will use that word, 
and Deccan for the South. 

Treatment of As regards our plan of surveying the subject, it is 
Subject. iQ done in three main parts : 

The first, or introductory part, will contain two chapters. 1 he 
first introduces the subject, explaining the various terms in the title ; 
and the second deals with the elucidation of the intricacies involved 
in the term Art, and its relation to life. I his cha[)ter is headed 
“The Nature and Place of Art in Life”. 

The next part is headed “Influences that affected Art and Life 
in Ancient India”. These influences are worked out in three chap- 
ters, the first giving us a sketch of the historical background, so as 
mainly to weigh the racial influence and its contribution. The next 
chapter is more direct, and deals with the “Motive Forces” of the 
period ; these are discussed in their due order of importance. I he 
third chapter is devoted to the Social Institutif)ns of Ancient India, 
and their influence on Art and life generally. 

The third part of the Thesis is called “Art and Life in Ancient 
India”. Here the direct mutual relation, action and interaction, of 
Art and Society are reviewed under the following heads, each form- 
ing a separate chapter, namely “Conception and Ideals of Indian 
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Art'* ; “Review of Arts in Ancient India"' and “Art in the Daily 
Idfe of Ancient India". I'his review is followed by the last chapter 
of conclusions. 


Forms of Evidence is an important branch of a research 

Emdmee used. Work. We will go over the types of evidence avail- 
able for our purpose. Evidence is generally of two kinds, rnonu- 
mentary, and literary. The tatter may again be subdivided into 
(a) direct or scientific, from treatises, written directly on the matter 
(:on('('rned ; and (b) indirect, that is that which contains mere 
allusions, such as in the dramas, diaries, books of travellers record- 
ing the writer's impressions, etc. 


,, Monumentary evidence consists of surviving 

Mnnumfntary . . . ^ - , , . ^ 

Fridenr.e. artistic records, such as sculpture, architecture, 
[lainting, music and inscriptions. From this 
particular class of evidence we will, where possible, use photo- 
gra[ihs of works recognised by expert opinion to be really the 
(m(*st specimens of their kind. Rut to a selection of this kind, also, 
there is a limit, for copies or even illustrations of the monu- 
ments [iroper are difficult and extremely costly to secure. The 
remains of Indian Art, it must not be forgotten, are scattered 
all ov(‘r (he world, often far beyond reach. All the best works of the 
StKfyas of Amaravati, for example, adorn the museums of England. 
It will thus be seen that where one wcnild like to get the best illus- 
trations, one may not be able to secure them. All these difficulties 
will, I am afraid, make the monumentary evidence in this work 
not as satisfactory as the writer would like to make it. 


, laterary evidence, as mentioned above is of two 

fjiierart/ or i • i • i- i 

Wriffen Fri- kiiuls, (firect or indirect. Direct evidence we 

dtnre. get fi'om tr(‘atises dealing with the varied branches of 

Art, such as Rharata's Natva-Shastni on Drama and 
Daiu'ing, Shilpa Shastras, the Chitra Kala's and the rest. Indirect 
evidence by way of allusions or references abound in the literature 
of (he age, espe('iallv from wc^rks of Kalidas, Rhav^abhuti, Rana, 
Marsha etc. One well conversant with Sanskrit would be able to 
make' ample use' of all this material, but the writer of this thesis is 
unfordinatc'lv not acquainted with the language ; anci hence has to 
depend translaticais only, as far as thev are available. 

d'estimcMiies of foreigners form another important branch of this 
form nf evidence. After the establishment of the Ruddhist Empire 
and the spread c^f the religic^n bc^th East and West, Arya- 
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varta became the source of all inspiration and culture. To it 
flocked scholars and pilgrims from various countries such as China, 
Persia, Arabia, Greece, and the Roman Empire. After about a 
thousand years. Buddhism waned in influence in the land of its 
birth, and established its home in China. This increa.sed more than 
ever the contact between the two great civilisations, and pilgrims 
from China poured into Aryavarla to learn more about their reli- 
gion, as well as to perform their pilgrimage to various places that 
had been .sanctified by the presence of their beloved Master. These 
pilgrims give us a glowing description of the greatness of the land 
they traversed. That it was known as the ffniversity of the Etast is 
not at all surprising, when one re.ids the accounts of the various 
educational institutions given by these travellers. Taxila, Nalanda, 
Benares, Pataliputra, were some of the Universities of (lie day. 
To be able to appreciate what they were, one ought to read the 
descriptions in full of these pilgrims. What place was assigned to 
Art in these centres of education will, of course, be our main con- 
cern. 

All these taken together then, will form the written and monu- 
mentary evidence in supfiort of our dissertation on the Place of Art 
in the Civilisation of Ancient India. 





CHAPTER II 

NATURE AND PLACE OF ART 
IN SOCIAL LIFE 

'rhe ()roccc]ing Chapter has already explained the extent of the 
lerin “Art” as used in this I'hesis, and indicated the several indivi- 
dual arts that would be reviewed in this attempt. However, for a 
just a|)preciation, the connotation and implication of the generic 
term Art need investigation, and that will occupy a considerable 
part of this Chapter. 

and Rcvei ting oncc more to the variety of human 

Tirhmque. activities that fall within the sphere of Art as 
reviewed in the last chapter, and studying them carefully, we would 
find that in order to ac(|uire proficiency in any of them, one has to 
go through a course of theoretical instruction as well as practical 
work. I ake music, dancing, cooking or any other activity called an 
Art. Certain theories in connection with each have to be mastered 
first, and then applied. We may ask, does a person, after he has 
mastered both the theory and practice, produce a work of art? In 
other words does a man who has learnt to handle a brush and paints 
and knows the elements of drawing, or even a chisel and hammer 
and knows the elements of modelling, [produce a work of art? Not 
always. In fact a very small [iroportion out of the many, who learn 
the theory and technique of any art, really produce works of art. 
for a work to be a piece of Fine Art, there must be something else, 
above and beyond a mere knowledge of the theory and correctness 
of technique. There must be a new creation in every true work of 
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Art, properly so called, which must not only represent the artist's 
individuality, but which must at the same time be an embodiment 
of the artist's conception of Beauty ^ as appropriate to that particula; 
creation. Only those who have artistic talent inborn in them really 
become artists, after they have mastered the technique. 

Art is thus the self-expression of the artist in correct technique. 
The impulse and the technique are not of equal importance. P'or, 
the desire for self-expression, or the quality that j)roduces real Art, 
is in the spiritual make up of only a few ; while the techni(|ue may 
be acquired by any one who applies himself to the task, it is the 
former then, that may be taken to be thr* essential quality of true 
Art. The latter is desirable and necessary ; but only if the former 
be there. So, self-expression we may say, is one of the most im- 
portant essence of Art 

In addition, however, there must be, in every genuine work of 
Art, a revelation of the beauty the artist has felt or found in creat- 
ing his piece. Let us now see how the latter characteristic is arrived 
at. Perhaps the best way to answer this question would be, bv first 
explaining a few definitions of Art by well-known authorities, and 
next, seeing if from those definitions, we can deduce this quality 
which is as important for real Art as self-expression. 

V. A. vSmith, historian of Tfi/e Art in India and Ceylon de- 
fines Art as an : 

“unfettered and impassioned realisation of the ideals kindled within 
us by the thing without us.” ^ 

Percy Dearmer, in his book on Art and Reli^non defines Art 

“as the expression of spiritual values in terms ol beauty the 

result of some intense experience which the artist tries to communicate 
to the spectator.’’ “Beauty’’ he further explains “is something outside 

us, it is born, whereas art is made; Beauty exists, and all art 

is man’s answer to that beauty even a worship of it.’’* 

Glutton Brock says 

“art is the expression of a certain attitude towards reality the 

recognition of something greater than man, and when that recognition 
is not, art dies. The real beauty of art is the beauty of value and wonder. 
Art, therefore, is akin to religion, both are an expr(*ssion of man’s sense 
of the spiritual significance of the Universe, an attempt to express 
things which are unseen and eternal.’’- 


* History of Fine Arts^ India and ('eylon: Introduction. 

* Art and Reli^ioji: Editor, F. Dearmer, pp. 4, 7. 

^ Ihid., p. 8. 
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Benedetto Croce says, that Art is intuitive knowledge or Art is 
intuition, but intuition is not always Art. Artistic intuitions are 
wider and more complex than those which we generally experience, 
and are always of sensations and impressions. Art therefore is, 

“expression of impression and not expression of expressions.'’* 

Knowledge, he says, is acquired by two methods ; to use his 
own words, it has two forms — it is intuitive oi logical. Knowledge 
obtained through the imagination is intuitive and individual and ot 
the Universe ; knowledge obtained through intellect is logical, of 
individual things, or of the relations between them. ^ 

A work of Art or masterpiece is that which conveys something 
from the world of spirit, imagination not before realised, to the 
world of everyday life.* 

I^Vom these definitions we are able to pick out two 
0/ Art. s^^lient characteristics that must be present in any 
creation designated, a work of Art. 'fhe first feature is that the 
work must embody the artist's personality and so be a medium for 
his selj-expression. d'he second essential characteristic is that 
every piec e of Art must embody some aspect of the Deautifid which 
is akin to something from the world of spirit. Without these 
two. a work of Art can hardly exist, or be called Art. 

As regards self-expression or the expression of the 
artist’s personality in his creation, we may say that 
it is an unconscious result of a cause called inspira- 
tion, ex[)erienced by the artist resulting in the em- 
bodying of some part or aspect of his personality in 
his work. 

Let us examine the process by which a work of Art 
comes intc:) being. The artist, a bundle of certain 
spiritual and temperamental endowments which it would take us too 
far afield to ex[)lain at length, perceives something in the external 
world ; or is struck by an idea or occurrence that sets his imagination 
and emotions aflame. From that state arise images which so haunt 
the artist, that he knows no peace until he gives this emotional wave 
an outlet. I'his outlet is obtained when the images that the imagina- 
tion has created, find concrete expression in sound, colour, clay or 


-exp reunion , 
/ten tilt of Inn pir- 
ntion m lined l>y 
an l^lxperienee 
of Beauty. 


SV//- Exprennion. 


* C'roro : Aesthetics, p. u. 

^ B. ( roct*: Aesthetics, p. 13. 

* .S. C'assoit troni joth (\titury .Scul future , p 6, 
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stone, or any other medium or form of expression best suited to the 
artist s temperament, environment, education and experience. 

This whole sequence is the result of a cerebro-nervous process 
that must precede, and may so be regarded as the CcHise or the 
artist’s self-expression. The process of inspiration caused by an 
emotional experience of great intensity is the priniiiui mobile iii 
artistic creation. 


Analynis of 
Artistic Process. 


1 his process of aesthetic production, may, for the 
purposes of analysis, hr divided into four distinct 
stages : — 

According to Croce, the first stage is tiuit of ‘impression’. Some- 
thing in the external world stirs the artist, and a contact or relation 
is established between him and tiie thing through which he gathers 
certain impressions. This is the stage of impression. 

In the artist’s imagination, the.Te impressions get assimilated, and 
become one with the already existing thoughts and impressions. The 
result is expression of this process, or what Croce calls the second 
stage ^ of “expression, or spiritual aesthetic synthesis’’. Here, the 
idea that is to take concrete form later is conceived, and the external 
shape it is to take is also visualised. This, therefore, is the real 
creative stage, when the new creation is born, or the expression is 
given to the impression, or the work of Art to be has taken imagi 
native form, in the artist’s mind. 

The result of this creation gives us the third stage of “hedonistic 
accomplishment, or the pleasure of the Beautiful’’. This means no 
more than the pleasure experienced by an artist after a successful 
creative effort, the same as that of a mother’s when she beholds her 
new born babe for the first time. 

“The last stage is that of the translation of the aesthetic fact into 
physical phenomena”* When this translation is made in the shape 
of a concrete work of Art, that work must needs be coloured bv the 
original impulse, or impressions, or motive force which started the 
process of creation. 

Hence the characteristic of every great work of 
Art, is, that it embodies in some measure the perso- 
nality of the artist at the moment of the experi- 
ence. The stage at which this merging of the artist’s personality is 
accomplished, is the second described in the above process Self- 
expression, which is so necessary for a v/ork of Art, is no more than 


Self-Expression 
at Stage. 


’ The ‘b’ stage. 

^ Croce: Aesthetics^ p. 96. 
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the enibodinient oi the artist’s personality, or at least an aspect 
thereof upper-most in the artist’s being at the time of his creating a 
work of Art. 

^ Self-expression, therefore, is mainly a subjective 

Sfilf-hxnresHioit , ‘ ... , , 

Concruiited. |menomenon. that subjective phenomenon has 
an objective aspect, viz., in the creation or the 
work of Art produced. The actual work is the objective evidence of 
the artist’s suf)jective experience, and it is that which links Art with 
society, for, it is through the objective translation that others are 
able to perceive and share the experience of the artist. 

Hence on this reasf)ning, it is always possible 


“alP othrr conditions reniaininj^ equal on perceiving them (i. c. 
works of Art) to reproduce in ourselves the already produced impression 

or intuition” ‘‘W'hai else are these combinations of the words 

called poetry, prose«poems, no\^ds, romances, tragedies or comedies, 

hut physical stimulants* or reminders that enable us to recapture 

th<‘ first impressions of the artist?” 


What e(f(‘cts have Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind or Words- 
worth’s Ode to Immortality on us but this.^ d he vSphinx, the 
I^yramids, the ruins of Persepolis, the Parthenon, all are 
reminders, which wake in us the same impressions that 
made the artist produce them d'he impression in the ordinary 
mind may not be of equal intensity with that of the original 
artist ; but it sulficc^s to bring even the ordinary mind into tc:)uch with 
the' spirit or essence c^f things, as the artist visualised them. It is the 
work then, that lives to bear the message of the artist from century 
to centurv, age to age, as Keats well portrays in his Ode to a 
(f redan Urn 


I'he next c|uestion that naturally arises from the 
above discussion is what kind of an (object or idea 
causes this whede prex'ess of inspiration in an artist’s 
mind? Tn put it mexe simply, what is the incentive 
to creation? Dr. Cof^maraswamy gives the fol- 
io wir.g .answer to this question. He says “the 
artist must first see l)eauty ami then reveal it’’. Hence the cause 
of inspirati(ai is the perception and recognition of Beauty some- 
where bv the artist. The c'ffect of this Beauty on him is, that it 
draws the artist frcMn himself, and brings him in touch with greater 
things — cxill it the world of spirit, or intuition. 

' Croco : .\ esthetics , p. 07. 

Ibid. 


inn of 

llennt y 
fhr drtisfir 
nrort'SH to Hey in 
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Beauty is thus the stimulant of aesthetic experience ; and, accord- 
ing to Croce, it is embodied in monuments of Art. 

Galsworthy supports this view, that the cause of all artistic effort 
is the Beautiful. He gives us a criterion by which we may distin- 
guish a work of Art from one which is not. 

“That is art, when, for however brief a moment, it replaces within 
me interest in myself by interest in itself.” 

and thus : 

“links me to the universal by making me forget the individual in 
me. And for that moment, and only while that moment lasts, it is to 

me a work of art and warms me with unconscious vibration. The 

essential quality that gives to art the power of exciting this unconscious 
vibration, this impersonal emotion, is called beauty.” 

This quotation confronts us with another problem. We have said 
that Art is the artist's self-expression and self-realisation. Gals- 
worthy says it is self-forgetfulness. Do these two views tend to be 
contradictory.^ No. The author himself later on explains this seem- 
ing contradiction 

“Ah ! but I thought that self-expression is not the first and instant 
effect of art. The new impetus is the after effect of that momentary 
replacement of one’s self by the self of the work before us. It is surely 
the result of that brief span of enlargement, enfranchisement and 
rest.”* 

And thus are the two positions reconciled. 

Bpanty. What is Bcauty one is impatient to know , since 

without its inspiration no Art can exist Various people, from 
Socrates down to our times, have written about beauty, attempted 
to define and analyse its constituents, yet, with no general agree- 
ment even on essentials. A thorough analysis of the term would 
lead us into metaphysics — a complication that the present writer 
must needs avoid We must, nevertheless, consider the nature of 
Beauty as embodied in artistic creation, for a proper understanding 
of the w^ork before us. 

Croce* defines beauty as ‘‘successful expression", or rather as 
expression and nothing more, because expression when it is not 
successful, is not expression. 

“Consequently, the ugly is unsuccessful expression” says Croce. 
“For the beautiful is not a physical fact; it does not belong to things, 
but to the activities of man, to spiritual energy.”-* 

* “What is Art” from I'he Itni of Trauquillity. 

* Croce : Aesthetics, p. 79. 

^ IhicL 
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For our purpose here, we shall try only to find out if possible the 
main inj^redients of Beauty, recognised as such by standard authori- 
ties on the subject. 


Rhythm and Galsworthy analyses beauty thus : 

\ itahty as “This essential quality of art has also and more 

happily been called Rhythm. And what is rhythm, if 
not that mysterious harmony between part and part, 
and part and whole, which gives what is called life In short, Vita- 

lity — is the one quality inseparable from a work of art. For nothing 
which does not seem to a man possessed of this rhythmic vitality, can 
ever steal him out of himself.*'' 


Croce endorses this view : 


“What we admire” he says “in genuine works of art is the perfect 
imaginative form in which a state of mind clothes itself; that is what 
we call the life, the unity, the fullness, the consistency of the work of 
art. What offends us in false or faulty work is the unresolved discord 
of flifferent moods, their mere superimposition or confusion, or their 
alteration which gets but a superficial unity forced upon it by the author, 
who for this purpose makes use of some abstract idea or plan or of 
some unacsthetic passion. 

From these two essential qualities emerge what Galsworthy calls 
rhythm or harmony, and vitality, or he sometimes uses only one 
word for both, namely rhythmic vitality ; and what Croce calls, 
the life and the unity, the fullness and consistency. 

Harmony, or rhythm, then is the essential blending together of 
all the various parts, that constitutes a creation, including the pro- 
portions, [)erspective, mood, medium, etc. Vitality is what makes 
the Art or work live ; embodying the emotion that gave it birth, it is 
able to recreate the same in others. It is the essence or life spark. 

“What wc seek and enjoy in art, what makes our heart leap up, 
and ravishes our admiration, is the life, the movement, the passion, the 
fire, the feeling of the artist; that alone gives us the supreme criterion 
for distinguishing works of true and false art, inspiration and failure. 
Tassion and feeling cover a multitude of sins. If they are lacking 
nothing can take their place. 

I his essential quality gives life and unity to the various parts of 
a work of Art, say a landscape, a statue, or a symphony. Hence 
is it called ‘vitality* for, through its co-ordinative power, it makes 
the whole liv^e, and so constitutes a work of Art. 


' “What is art” from Inu of f rauquiUitv, 

-Croce: from Philosophies of Beauty by Carrit, p. 244. 
^ Ibid, , — 15. 
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These, then, are some of the main ingredients of Beauty, namely, 
harmony and vitality. They must be present where Art is. It is the 
perception of this Beauty in the external world that gives rise to 
inspiration in an artist. It is again, this Beauty that lie reveals 
through his work. To quote Coomaraswamy, “the artist must first 
see beauty, then reveal it“. This naturally makes us nsk the 
question, is beauty a relation to us, or is it merely a subjective or 
objective phenomenon ? This controversy has run through ^he whole 
history of philosophy, and is the crux of the subject. Both sides of 
the question have been alternately supixirted and denied, with the 
lesult that we are no better oft in the matter than when the contro- 
versy first started in Plato's days. For our purpose, however, it is 
not at all necessary to indul^^e a. the controversy. F'or u.., it suffices 
that Beauty is there, and iliat it alfects the artist ; whether it is a 
relation to him, or exists apart from him in external objects, is not of 
consequence to us. What is of consequence is the effect of this 
perception of Beauty on the artist, and the expression that effect 
finds in his actual work. 

Artht and Man. It iTiust be remembered that an artist differs from 

Difference an ordinary human being mainly in his spiritual 
quantUative not niakc-up. In philosophical terms, Croce gives the dis- 
quahtative. tinctioii thus .* “Art is the expression of impres- 
sions".* Between the impression of an ordinary man and that of an 
artist, there is no difference in quality, only in quantity. “T he differ- 
ence is not intensive but extensive", d'he type of exjierience is the 
same, but the artist's impressions are more extensive, therefore he 
feels more intensely because 

“certain men have a greater aptitude, a more frecjuent inclination, 
fully to express certain complex states of the soul. 'These men are known 
in ordinary language as artists.’’* 

The types of emotions roused in the artist and ourselves are of the 
same quality ; if they were not, we would not be able to understand 
the work. Besides great® artists are said to reveal us to our- 
selves. Flow could this be possible unless there was identity of 
nature between their imagination and ours, and unless the difference 
was only one of quantity and not of quality. Here we have the 
difference, expressed in correct aesthetic language, which it is hardly 
possible in daily life to use. In ordinary parlance this same difference 
is felt and spoken of thus 

* Croce: Aesthetics^ p. 13. 

^ Ibid., p. 13. 

“ Ibid . , p. i^. 
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The artists’ power of perceiving beauty and grasp- 
impreitsions ijtg its meaning is far keener than the average. He 

Interuhe; has in addition what is known in daily parlance as the 

Sense* Keener; “artist’s second vision” meaning thereby, that he 

natural phenomena more 
atrlZwand Ordinary human being can. All of us 

iherefnrn Ex- daily see clouds, feel the wind, hear the nightingale. 

pression Yet, for how many of us has the cloud a message 

Arthtiv, or the west wind a secret, that it had for Shelley? 
This second vision is also more quick to grasp the eternal beauty, 
and to correlate these experiences of beauty, till at last, they take on 
forms and images that haunt the artist, and completely master his 
imagination, so that he is filled with exultation. This joy that the 
artist experiences is much greater than that of the average, because 
his sensibilities are far keener than the ordinary. The pictures or 
impressions that his imagination produces are strong, vivid, and of 
a compelling character that clamour for or demand transformation 
into forms more concrete, and the artist knows no peace until he 
gives them siuh. It is when, and only when, the artist has given 
forth all that has dee()ly stirred him that he feels contentment and 
peace. 

In aesthetic language, Croce ex[)resses this phenomenon thus : — 

“ Uy flaborating his impressions, man frees himself from them. By 
objectifying them, he removes them from him, and makes himself their 
superior. 'I'he liberating and purifying function of art is another aspect, 
and another formula of its (diaracter as activity. Activity is the deli- 
verer just because it drives away passivity.”* 

Shelley, in his Ode to the West Wind, expresses the tumult 
followed by the same peace of the spirit so well, that the 
reader can f(*el it too. The power and the majesty of the 
wind hll his mind with a rich wealth of imagery and powerful 
longings and emotions that seem to rend the poet^s very soul. He 
wants relief in ex[)ression, and so goes to his medium, — words and 
vvi^rd music- to pour forth all the yearnings of his soul in the lines, 

“Make me I hy 1\ re even a.s ihe forest is. 

What il my leave.s are falling as its own ! 

The tumult of thy mighty harmonie'> 

W’ill take fiom both a deep autumnal tone, 

Sweet thou in its sadn»‘ss” 


‘ Ibid , p. 2 1. 
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Reaching the climax when he yearningly calls 
“Be thou spirit fierce, 

My Spirit ! Be thou me impetuous one !’’ 


Yet, what peace must have been the Poet's, after the tumult was 
over, we are made to feel too, as expressed in the following serene 
lines, “Ah wind, if Winter comes can Spring be far behind"? 
Such then are the artist's faculties, far keener than the average 
individual's in every way, and hence to perceive, realise, and 
express beauty too his capacity is much greater. 


The Artist^ 

Ts he a genuine 
Creator or an 
instrument 
through which 
a Society expres- 
ses itself? 

of the artist, 


While we are dealing with the artist and Art, there 
is one question, namely, how far is the artist an 
original creator, and how far is he a creature of his 
surroundings, which needs to be answered. It be- 
comes necessary to ask this question, because 
one must not forget that Art is the creation 
and the artist himself is born in and brought 


up under the prevailing ideals and existing institutions of society 
that train his faculties and fashion his outlook on life. Hence how 
much effect has all this on him, and is he in spite of it all a genuine 
creator ? 


A Genuine An artist is most certainly a genuine creator, 

Creator. sense that all that he ex[)resses is what he 

has genuinely felt and experienced. It is the expression of his own 
particular experience of a general [)henomenon, such as, say, Love. 
It is common to all mankind even as Death. Yet whenever the 
artist expresses his experience of this [)articular phenomenon, there 
is the essential personal touch, unique, because it is justly felt and 
truly translated into a form most adequate. “It is those who can 
turn their particular feelings to the [)urpose of a general inspira- 
tion" who are the true masters of Art says Cassond In that 
manner Art is the individual expression of experience common to 
all mankind. 

Again, Art reveals to us forms of Beauty in common occurrences 
that we hardly notice. This is due, as we have already said, to the 
artist's keener vision. This is, therefore, another original contribu- 
tion of the artist, entitling him to the claim of an original creation. 
(Granting all this, he is a member of a society, creature of his age 
and circumstances ; and hence is inlluenced Ijy the ideals of the 


* t'asson : XX Century Sculpture, p. 7. 
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society, which he unconsciously adopts and expresses in his own 
particular way. 

ytn Society '8 Kaines Smith * exaggerates the tendency described 

instrument. above, sHghtly ; but his fundamental idea is correct 
when he says : — 

‘ An artist is never a free agent, he is controlled he is even bound 
hand and foot by his times. He is the expression rather of collective 
than of inflividual thought; but he has this advantage over his fellows, 
that if his charai'ter is so strong for good that he can, in spite of a low 
level of idealism about him, conceive and express a great ideal, (there- 
f(jre if he is sullicienlly great he can rise above his environment, that is 
he is n(a bound hand and foot) the worth of the work will be recognised 
even by those wIkj cannot grasp its full significance. The Aphrodite of 
Melos stands in evidence of this truth.” 

I he t)racket inserted is (jurs. 

For example, in a society dominated by religion, all Art produced 
is religious in theme, sentiment, and form, e g. the Art of XVI 
(AuUnry Italy. In a society predominantly secular, on the other 
hand, the princi()al note is worldly, namely the Mughal Court paint- 
ings. Idu^ ancient Indian Art, the ancient Egyptian, Chinese Art 
ar(‘. all exam[)les, [)rimarily, of rc‘ligic)us Art. Modern Art, on the 
other haitd, is largely sc‘cular. ( ireek Art, though [portraying the 
lives of their (iods and ( Icpcldesses was still secular in sjpirit. 

When (he soca’al order is in the melting pot, and when new ideas 
and i(lc‘als are Itcang formed. Art is often at a stand-still, finding 
it im|)ossibIe to llcpurish in such a ccpngested atmosphere. During 
the hrench Revcplution there was no Art worth the name, so alsc^ 
in the* lirst f(‘W years of the* Russian upheaval. Ihe same may be 
said of the c*arly Mahommedan Period (XII Cent, to XVI ("entu- 
ries) in India, that, the cultural output was considerably pcpc^irer 
because* ol the* soc ial disordc'r then ])revalent. 

During the Moghul [xaiod in India, men and women cpf the 
('ourt, the oc'cupations and amusements of the courtiers, their 
homes, gardens etc\ , w(*re the sources frcpm which the artists of the 
d<iy circ'w (heir inspiration. In ancient India, on the other hand an 
entirc‘ly diltc*rent atmosphere prevailed. Love, reverence, renuncia- 
tion, worship or hliakti were the order of the clay, and it was there 
that the artists reached and found that which enthralled them. 

There have also been agc*s cpf transition from the religious to the 
secular age. Men began to use their reason, and realised that there 
was besi(lc‘s this dogmatic religion, sc^imething more real anci deep 
in life. 1 h(*y sought emancipation frcpm the thraldotn of dogma and 

• Urcck Art luul .\iitii)ntil Lift' bv Kaines Smltli, p. 36^. 
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I he- bondage of convention born of orthodoxy. The joy of life 
began to assert itself, and this is expressed in the Art, religious in 
form yet secular in spirit, such as the Renaissance Art ol i6th Cent. 
Europe. The Madonnas and the Christs of the day were so human, 
so lovingly wrought, that one traces in the expression far more than 
a religious emotion, namely human [)assion. 

Thus then, we may conclude that, though the artist is a genuine 
creator, he is als(^ at the same time an instrument through which 
society expresses itself. For born, nurtured, educated under the 
prevailing social institutions and conventions, already the 
possessor of a rich heritage— the artist comes into the world with 
an accumulated wealth of culture, traditir)n and ideal that cannot 
but affect his whole [lerscaiality most intimately. It is on these 
foundations that he builds himself, and then gives forth all he has 
to say to the world around him. Wh«it he says is in the sense given 
above, new, original, and beneficial to mankind, (.ollectively his 
work is a reflex of his society’s culture as imbihod and developed 
and expressed by him. Individually, it is his own particular experi- 
ence reflected in his creation. 

, . , 'The last discussed pn^position brings another to 

Horn or the forcfront 1 he question is often asked, are artists 

bc)!'!! or made I his, in a sense, is a futile discais- 
sion, yet very often indulged in, and so we may take note of it. 
Artists most certainly must l)e born artists. Without a gift of 
the particular faculties already described, no man can be an artist, 
however favoi)ral)lc the environment. Ihit, artists are made, in the 
sense that environment, taken in the broadest sense, develops their 
inbf)rn talent and gives it the best scope ; an unc'ongenial environ- 
ment may kill it altogether. In that sense an artist is made by 
society. But ev^en before society can exercise this influence, the 
artist must be born with the necessary natural endowment. If he is 
not, no environment, however sympathetic', can give him that. 
.Social influence can awake only that which is latent in the artist, 
but it cannot make of a man intended by nature to be a scholar, an 
artist. This discussion, futile otherwise, helps to show that society 
exercises a considerable influence on Art ; what is the amount of 
this influence, and how it is exercised is the next point of inquiry 
in the next section on ‘‘the Place of Art in Life”. 

The Place of Art To get a general idea of the place of Art in life, 
inJAfe. let us first examine the influence of social ideals 
and institutions on Art, and then the reaction of Art on these. 
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so as to be able to appreciate the Indian conditions better when we 
come to deal with them. 

We shall first treat historically the influence of social ideals and 
institutions on Art, and then analyse the mode in which it is exer- 
cised. 

T he first question that confronts us is, did Art arise spontaneously 
as self-expression of an individual ? Or, did it arise out of some 
material necessity of the individual.^ In other words did 
it serve a purpose } There are some writers who believe 
that “man is so made that he responds automatically to that which 
he sees well done”. ‘ He finds pleasure in it. These people support 
the theory that Art arose simply as the artist’s self-expression. 
T here are others, on the contrary, who believe that Art originated, 
because there was need for it, because it was intended to serve a 
useful pur[)ose. These seem to hold that man first traced the rein- 
deer on the rudimentary walls of his cave dwellings, not because he 
thought its form elegant, nor simply to while away his time, but 
bec'ause he believed that a representation of that animal on his tools 
or dwelling would secure for him his daily food, by attracting the 
animal towards him. * It was much later that he found delight in 
the ref)rcsentation itself. Hence, the origin of Art, according to 
these, was due to the magic it was supposed to work. 

Let us examine this Art — the earliest extant creation — for our- 
selves, and see if we can come to any definite conclusion. Remote 
in history, as far back as the Paleolithic* times, can be traced the 
first remains of Art, not merely in rudiments and crude forms, but, 
as we shall soon show. Art with real merit. 

The lower Paleolithic age has left no work of Art, so we 
need refer only to the u[)per, or Reindeer Age. This again is divided 
into two periods, commencing with Aurignacian Culture, terminat- 
ing with the Magdalenian, and between the two comes the Solu- 
rrian. 

’ Necessity nf Art lulit. : Glutton Brock, p. 77. 

^ Liejuet : Chapter on Purpose of Paleolithic Art. The Aesthetic Theory is 
supported by the (German ^ School. The utilitarian theory is supported by 
the French and asserts, “that the art of the reindeer age was not in the 
least disinterested. It has a practical end, and to speak precisely, was a 
magical operation. Primitive peoples of all religions and epochs have had 
the idea that the drawn representation of a being, as its evocation in a spell, 
gives the author of the design a power over the original.” ^ 

The Stone .Age is the oldest we know. This is divided into the Paleolithic 
and the Neolithic, the former being the earlier and the latter, later in time. 

*Sc^The Art and Relif^ion of Fossil Man by Liquet, p. 96. 
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Now we shall examine the Art of this age, of which that of the 
Magdalenian period is the best, and try and form our own conclu- 
sion. 

From the remains still surviving of that period, it is evident that 
certain number of activities classed among the Vine Ails, probably 
existed in those times. Painting was known, and dancing is repre- 
sented in painting.' Musical instruments* made from bones, of the 
nature of a lute, have been excavated. Besides caves and rock- 
shelters, the peoples lived in wattle huts called Hectiforms.' 
Personal decoration was being highly developed. Painting, sculp- 
ture and engraving seem to be all known ; sculpture having prob?^bly 
developed the earliest, predominates the Aurignacian epoch, but 
in the remains all three appe ir simultaneously.'* 

The subject matter of this Art was mostly animals, though in the 
Aurignacian epoch figure-sculpture, especially of female nudes, 
predominated. Decorative Art was used mainly for ornamentation 
of body and tools. The animals chiefly represented were the rein- 
deer, horse, dog, bear, goat. Besides these, fishes, ducks and other 
mammals were represented.'^ IVrhaps the masterpiece of animal 
Art is an admirable work of a neighing horse sculptured in reindeer 
horn from Mas d'AyeP, which reveals at once a consummate 
mastery of technique and an amazing rendering of expression and 
life. ^ So well developed was this Art that Liquet is led to suppose 
that professional artists were known to that society. 

Perhaps the best representations of this age are in the recently- 
discovered Spanish caves.’' Here is an Art, at once pictur- 
esque, human, and entirely unexpected for those early times. The 
style is simple yet effective, full of life and reality — really beautiful 
little silhouettes that deal with the rustic contemporary life. 

From this survey, extremely sketchy though it be, particularly 
with the aid of the illustrations, it appears, that, the people who 
produced them had their taste and technique quite well developed. 
Naturally, the basic idea for their creations, the artists of the age 
must have found in the world around them. But it is no violence to 
nature to assume, that the very first attempts at reproducing what 
the artist saw in the world around him was not in response to an 
intentional purpose or belief to secure for himself a given end. 
Besides, Art to be used as a magical operation in itself assumes that 
some form of disinterested representations must have existed before 


* to « Ibid., pp. 5, 7, 23, 24. 
^ Ibid.f p. 27. 
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this use. For, if a reindeer was never drawn at all by any one, how 
could the idea arise that representation of it would work as magic ? It 
seems to us therefore, that, some disinterested representation must 
have existed before this particular use (magic) was applied to Art. 
Mence, the view seems to be unavoidable that the first artistic 
efforts of man were disinterested ; but that the progress and deve- 
lopment of the (original im|)ulse must have owed a great deal to 
utilitarian motives. It was because Art was utilised to serve an end, 
that it was encouraged, its canons and techni(_|ue developed, its 
sco[)c extended, its [)lace in daily life made more secure and exalted ; 
and, as society evolved and became more and more refined. Art 
grew apac e, eac'h reacting on the other. 

l\‘rhaps the social purpose, sought from Art at first was the 
magical. Later, its decorative value became more important, later 
still tlie ritualistic significance and last of all the s[)iritual. Art was 
indeed, so closely associated with life that there are some writers 
who assert as an undoubted fact 

“that ila* result of ('ivilisatioii on .\rt is, that the latter has been 
C;ra(hially drained out of the life of the people, and lias ceased to be a 
\'erna('ular, it was, h(3wev('r w(' nia\' account for it.”' 

The doc'trine, therefore, of “Art for Art's sake” apart from the 
origrinal i/npulse, is a relativc'ly nc*w one, a modern growth, which is 
hardly borne out by the history of Art and of society in general. 

Kaines Smith says that “an artist who works for art's sake, 
works in a vicious circle... I'o be ins[)ired, a work must contain and 
sc'c’k to convey an idea— conviction is necessary to inspiration,”* and 
incl(*ed it must be so ; for without inspiration, which we have des- 
c ribed as a vision of beauty, which puts the artist in touch with the 
world c:)f spirit fram which he learns new truths, there can be no 
Art. dnc'e the artist has IcMrnt a new truth, his main purpose is to 
give' it forth tc^ others as clc'*arly as f)ossible. His impressions thus 
rcaauve a c'oncrete form, and his purpose is fulfilled. Without that he 
could have' done nothing. All life, all existence, — material and spiri- 
tual, all experience has a |)urpose. Whv denv to Art, which is a 
human activity, and one of the means of man's self-expression, a 
purpose.^ 1 he [)iirp()se need not necessarily be what is narrowly 
called the ‘utilitarian purpose'. In fact, Art should not have a 
merely commercial end, for then Art starts its own decav. I'he pur- 
pc^se may be concealed even from the artist himself who works 


' I\’cccssity of Art, p. 68. 

* Greek Art atid Nntiofial Lifc^ pp. 147-48. 
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unconscious of such a hidden motive spring. But some purpose: must 
be there, for Art to grow and develop, and inHuence society in its 
turn. 

This really is the foundation stone of the relationship between Art 
and Society. 

As we have noted, Art is a form of self-expression for the indivi- 
dual. But it has also been shown that Art is a medium iu which the 
national genius of a people may also express itself. The same may 
be said of a society. A society expresses itself in its Art, or rather 
the ideals of a society are expressed through its Art, and its insti- 
tutions collectively. So long as a society is vigorous, and directs that 
vigour to the pursuit of high ideals, its Art (which is one form of its 
expression), will progres s L-atn in jaower of expression and in subli- 
mity of ideas. But once a society’s ideals begin tc c!t dine, or 
stagnate, the effect on Art will be equally disastrous. Society thus 
wields an important inHuence on Art directly, as well as forms a 
necessary background for its development as shown by our historical 
treatment. 


, The modes in which this mutual inHiienc'e is exer- 

m whir h . , . i o , 

i^ociety lujlu- are varied and not always direct, bociety does 

enresAH. uot tell its artists ye shall paint thus and thus only, 
or ye shall write* only these works and in this 
style. In the world’s history there have f)een institutions and socie- 
ties chat have thus tried to regulate and condition the artistic im- 
pulse, and suppress individualism. The effort of the Roman (bithoHc 
Church during the Renaissance to regulate some Art forms and 
themes is the best example to illustrate the point. It was a 
futile effort to control and regulate the artist’s urge lor self-ex[)res- 
sion and therefore bound to fail, and resulted in a violent reaction 
towards the other extreme. But these direct commands and positive 
inHuences need not detain us here, for they have nenvhere proved a 
success, and endured at all. 

The chief indirect inHuence is c^xerted by Society through the 
person of the artist himself. P'or he is a social product, br)rn and 
nurtured in the ideas and ideals, conventions and morality, of the 
society he lives in. Kaines Smith concludes his book on Cireek Art 
and National life with the observation : 

“But the broad conclu.sion to which we may come, after this survey 
of Greek Art, is that the artist reflects the ideals of the time in which 
he lives. ’ ’ ' 

This point we need not labour more, for it has already l)e*en 


' Greek Art and National Life, p, 363. 
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considered when dealing with the question whether the artist is a 
genuine creator or not.’ 

, ,, , d he second great influence on the artist is the 

Ueritaye oj the ^^tistic heritage ot his people and of his age, which 
Artiut, an artist is born with and into, for which he is 
beholden in the ultimate analysis, to his particular 
society. The artistic heritage really means the sum total of the ideals 
of life and knowledge of Art and its technique, prevalent in that 
society, and the traditions and conventions based on them, for 
generation together. Each generation of artists is formed by this, 
and each new artist adds his quota to the common heritage, in the 
measure he is capable of giving. 

I he only difference between the first and this second infiuence is 
that while the former affects each individual artist and shapes his 
outlook on life, the latter affects rather the collective artistry of the 
whole society through successive generation. But the latter infiuence 
also, is felt through the person of the individual artist. 


Through th d'hc next important mode in which a society 

Kducationai infiueiices the artist is through the educational factor. 

h actor, Py meant the eclucation of the artist, 

as well as that of the connoisseurs or patrons of Art, So far as the 
artist's own education is concerned, this is only another phase of the 
first influence discussed. Idle latter is important, because without 
symjiathy or appreciation from his fellow men, an artist cannot 


live, or give forth of his best. He, as all other human beings, likes 
his work to be understood and appreciated, so as to cause others to 
feel the delight and joy that he has himself felt, whilst producing 
the work. Now, how much active sympathy a society can show, and 
how much real Art it can appreciate and encourage, depends upon 
the a[)preciator’s own Art education. Therefore the educational 


factor enters our discussion. 


In modern times, where the education of a people is undertaken 
by the State, this question of aesthetic education assumes a different 
as[)ect to what it did in ancient communities, where education was 
largely left to private enterprise. In those societies it was mainly 
the artist himself who cultivated the taste of the public. This he did 
by flooding the public with a wealth of excellent artistic creations, 
thereby giving society material on which to build its taste. In this 
way, the [:)ublic becomes imbued with artistic appreciation, and is 
able to ap[)reciate nothing but the best. At times, when the idealism 


' ("p. Anti*, p. 25. 
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of a given society is very low, the true artist even helps to raise it 
by getting his own superior work appreciated. For the artist has 
this advantage over his fellows, 

“that if his character is so strong for good, that he can, in spite of 
a low level of idealism about him, conceive and expiess a great ideal, 
the worth of that work will be recognised even by those who cannot 
grasp its full significance ; the Aphrodite of Melos stands in evidence of 
this truth. ” ^ 

But even if the artist does not always succeed in elevating, he can 
at least always help to cultivate public ta5,te, merely because of the 
physiological fact that an ounce of practical illustration is better than 
a pound of preaching An anist’s role in the education of his con- 
temporaries in modern line s is neither so important, nor so fully 
understood, as it might be ; and so Art has crane to-day to be the 
prey of circumstances and conditions which sometimes degra.le it. 

Arthf, Desire artist’s desiic to please the public aud win 

for Sympathy, their Sympathy need not be questioned. I his is 
unavoidable for economic reasons. For, though 
the artist in him may not care for ignorant ptiblic opinion, and be 
satisfied by giving of his best, the man in him — for an artist is as 
human as any of us- craves for sympathy and understandng. With- 
out these he starves and withers and may fade away altogether.'' 
Or worse still, he may bend to circumstances, and become a mere 
slave of his environment, producing what the untutored mass around 
him demands, and so make an end of all good Art. d'he case of the 
XIX century factory architecture would alone suffice to prcjve this. 

It is in the hands of society then to recognise its wealth, or stab 
genius before it is able to reach its full flight. For this reason, it is 
necessary to study, — as is the aim of this work - the organisation 
and working of a society, in so far as it consciously aids or im- 
pedes Art ; particularly through its system of education and still 
more through economic institutions and circumstances. 

Economic There is another and yet mcjre [)otent way, 

Factor, jj-j which Society indirectly but very materially 

influences Art. The economic factor is undoubtedly very important 


* Kaines Smith: Greek Art and National Tafe, p. 363. 

* 'I'his was the fate of the genius Keats, whose sensitive soul was not able 
to bear the sh.arp darts of the unkind critics of his days, and hence his early 
flight from the earthly existence. 
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in the development of Art. For Art necessarily implies ease and 
leisure to the artist ; freedom from the spectre of hunger and want. 
Leisure, in its turn, implies a sound economic system, by which an 
artist's necessities are assured, without consuming all his energy in 
the struggle for existence. At the same time, if true Art is to 
flourish, the artist must not be reduced to the level of a w^age-slave ; 
nor must he be governed entirely by commercial motives. The 
artist, like all other men in a community, has to make his living 
through his work. I he ideal society must, therefore, be so organis- 
ed, as to give the artist his living, and yet not degrade him from the 
dignity of a creator to the level of a machine. For he renders a 
service to the society — a service wathout which a society cannot 
claim to be civilised. 

lM)r what is f^rievous domptiiig^, g^rim al)out our lives is that we are 
shut up within ourselves, with an itch to get outside ourselves.” “Art 

is a momentary relaxation from this itcliing “ “I'he active amuse- 

meras and relaxations of life, can only rest certain of our faculties, 
by indulging others; tin- whole self is never rested save through that 
‘ un('ons('iousness of self’ which comes through rapt contemplation of 
Nature or of Art.”* 

I lu‘ scrvit'e the artist renders must be fully recognised and ade- 
quately rewarded, like all other services rendered to society. 

” 1 he artist contributes a necessary element in life, the value of 
beauty. Without it, the very being of man would be fractured, would 
rock and (3verturn. 1 he value of beauty is supplied by (iod in all his 
works it is the stamp of the divine hand.”^ 

And it is through the artist, that others are able to see “God in 
everything". If the artist, renders so important a service, the best 
way society could reward him would be to make the artist’s position 
secure, and assure him enough leisure to develop his genius to the 
maximum extent. If artists are given an assured position and living, 
they exalt their society by ennobling its ideals, and revitalising its 
basic' currents of thought and action. This is the ideal relationship 
between the artist and his society. 

larioui mof/fs N o\v let US see how various societies have tackled 
of appreciation. problem, and with wdiat result, beginning with 

our times. Mow is the artist j)aid to-day for the services he renders 
society, or how does society value his efforts.^ Society’s admiration 


* Itm i)f 'rnifiqiiillity, (hilswc^rthy (Essay on .Art). 
^ Necessity of Art^ p. 8:^. 
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or appreciation is expressed in the money it offers him, usually 
through individual patronage of his Art. The more popular the 
artist, the more money his pictures or creations fetch.’ His verv life 
depends upon whether the works he produces will sell or not. 
Society to-day is not so organised, as collectively and automatically 
to encourage artists, the latter have to degrade themselves to be 
salesmen, and find individual purchasers for their creations, d'hey 
have no definite nor assured place assigned to them in modern com- 
mercialism and hence the proverbial precariousness of artist life. 

Indeed, the problem of modern Art, unlike the ancient, is tliat 
three quarters of the society in which it is produced hardly under- 
stands it, and is utterly unaffected by it. Hence Art is left hanging 
in the air, and artists have no recognised place in m(;dern society. 
Genius is, therefore, often destroyed in the mere struggle for bare 
existence. Under such circumstances artists are faced with a great 
temptation, namely, that of prostituting their Art to please the 
public, however ignorant it be so as to procure means of livelihood. 

What is the aesthetic equipment, claim or right of the society, 
which thus leaves to the tender mercies of a commercial competition 
to guide the artist’s creations and inspiration.^ The one aim and 
object of this society is to make money. It is absorbed in that. It 
has no time to develop a taste of its own, and it is guided in all its 
likes and dislikes, not so much by well-informed and intelligent 
criticism, as by the hectic nature of advertisement And it is on the 
caprice of this society that the artist, and therefore the Art rests.* ** 

Let us now glance backwards through the ages at different civili- 
sations, where Art was highly cultivated, flourished, and artists 
honoured, to see if we can learn something from that study. 

“In all ancient nations, even (Irccce, at all times of profound spiritual 
activity, art existed as an activity with a purpose, an energy of the 
characteristic Aristotelian kind. The purpose was in no sense utilitarian, 
but on the other hand, a work of art ivas ac7'er thrown ofT into the void, 
like a wandering stellar fragment; it existed always in relation to some 
other activity, whether that of enrichment of public life in general, or 
that of association with architecture, or by virtue of the expression of 
some known ideal or inspiratinn. ” ^ 

In ancient societies, Art was a national concern. A definite 

* Upton .Sinclair: Mammon Art. 

2 Arnold Bennct in his two works dealing with artistic life the ‘Urcat 
Adventure’ a drama, and ‘Buried Alive’ a novel, very soundly criticises and 
brings to light the exact nature of interest modern English society has in Art. 

' Casson : XXth Century Sculpture, p. 7 . 
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place and importance was assigned to it ; and it had a 
social purpose, namely, to adorn the city and beautify it, 
or to decorate the temple where thousands came to worship. 
H ow did these thousands express their appreciation ? By 
delighting in the works, by enjoying the pleasure they gave, and 
the relief they offered from the daily routine of life. Society saw to 
it that the artist had not to bother about his daily needs, for they 
were easily assured to him. The artistes business was solely to 
create, to give forth of his best ; and, by doing so to cultivate the 
taste of the public to appreciate him, and, through him, only the 
best Art.' Admiration was expressed by conferring on the artist 
tasks of special importanc e, e.g. Phidias was asked to adorn the 
(Parthenon, or by offering to the artist, as the Greeks did, the Crown 
of Olives, in itself worth nothing, but a symbol of the nation's 
admiration for him. 

During the Renaissance of Art in Europe, the ‘patrons* of Art 
( ame into existence. Artists here flourished under the patronage of 
Prelates or great lords, their l)usiness being to adorn churches, or 
decorate the mansions of their [)atrons. This, though assuring the 
artist his living at times degraded him insensibly into a flatterer of 
the patron who maintained him.' 

In ancient Persia we find a similar system. Here also great 
noblemen had in their household artists whom they patronised and 
sup[)orted. But at the same time the study of Art formed a part of 
the syllabus of almost all the courtiers who patronised it, so that the 
patronage was an intelligent one, and helped to encourage and foster 
the right kind c^f Art. 

When we come to Ancient India, we find the artist’s independ- 
ence firmly secured. As we shall show in detail later, his position 
was secured through a peculiar gradation of society, which was so 
constituted and conducted, that each man’s duty was to follow his 
own particular vocation as given to him by birth, to the best of his 
e.bility. His wants were assurc^d for him by the same pre^cess and 
regulation automatically, simply if he pursued his natural and here- 
^litary c'alling. This arrangement particularly facilitated the growth 
of real Art, for the institution was so designed as to give the greatest 
amount of freedom within his particular sphere to each individual, 
and yet assure the highest transmission c:)f hereditary skill, and 
afford the fullest c^pportunity. 


' Cp. Upton Sinclair’s Muvintoti Art. 
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Art therefore it may truly be concluded, is affected greatly by the 
influence and organisation of society. In its turn Art exerts no less 
important an influence on society. How, let us enquire. 


^ ^ ^ Art is essentially individualistic in creation, as we 

j 4 .rt s itijiuBticB I 11*1 1 T ‘f^i 

on Society. have already tried to show. Its purpose — ir it has 

Social Critic. another conscious purpose besides giving satis- 

faction to the artist’s urge tor expression, — is to 
give delight to the observer, to stimulate in him higher emotion, to 
give him a glimpse of the unseen and the Infinite. In this way, 
incidentally, Art takes upon itself the function of a social teacher as 
also of a social critic. 1 his is done uiK onsciousIy , without probably 
the artist himself being in the least aware of it. It comes into his 
work, because the artist is a product of his society and time, feeling 
its lack, and seeking to remedy it. In the background ol his poems, 
or pictures, the foibles and shortcomings, just as much as tlie long- 
ings and strivings of his society are so well delineated, that it does 
more good than direct criticism.^ 

r .1 1 , A love of perfection, of harmony, is another 

Perfection. Icsson taught by true Art to mankind, ror Art seeks 
to express ideals ; and, what are ideals, but the ex- 
pression of man’s desire to ex[)and himself and perfect himself.^ 
This love of perfection and harmony creates the divine fire of 
discontent ; and |)eople who have received this message from Art 
seek to reconstruct their societies so as to (md that m'^ssage and 
replace concord for discord in their social environment. 


A Lone of Art, again, harl^ours and nurtures a spirit of free- 

Freedom. dom. F'or Art to flourish, an atmosphere of freedom 
is essential. Where that is not found, Art teaches the members of a 
society to seek it, to fight for it if necessary, and win it. This is not 
done directly but indirectly, through preaching and teaching a love 
of freedom, as did Rousseau before the French Revolution when he 
wrote — “Man is born free, and finds himself everywhere in c hains’’ 
a sentence that later became the creed of the revolutionaries. 


Conclusion. These, then, are the various ways and means 

by which Art and Society react on each other, making the influence 
of one or the other, or of both, felt in particular phases of the deve- 
lopment of a civilisation. Art is the creation we have found of 
social conditions operating on the artist, and at the same time per- 


* Drama is a form of Art that does this most easily. 
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forms the work unconsciously of refining society, and hence daily life 
through its contact with and emphasis on the beautiful. It has a 
subconscious function of a social reformer for the same reasons. 

The purpose of this work is to discuss, in the light of the .above 
reasoning, the place occupied by Art in Ancient India, and describe, 
as accurately as we are able, the relationship existing between the 
two, and their mutual influence on one another. 
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CHArTEH III 

MAIN HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


“Quancl on vent conijnetHlro uii ni t, il taut rcfi^ainler 
“rAiiie dll pubii([ne ainpud il s'adrcssait Taini; 

As the main basis of this work, let us now consider the innate 
abilities and tendencies forming the cultural heritage of the main 
races of India as far as artistic ex[)ression is concerned. In order to 
do this, w'e will have to see who these races w'ere and where they 
had come from, that is glance at the historical background. It will be 
on this historical background that the three main chapters of this 
section will connect themselves, d'hese native, inherent, cultural 
ca[)acities of the Indian peo[)le hav(', no doubt, been w'orked upon 
by motive forces (to be studied in the next i haptca*) that set these 
inherent capacities into action, and developed these tendencies, until 
concrete expression of the soul of a whole people was the result. 
The institutions, social, political and economic that consciously or 
unconsciously aided this growth of Art, will be considered in the 
next following chapter, so as to complete our survey of the essen- 
tials that w'ent towards fashioning the foundation of the creative* 
genius of the Indian peoples. 

We shall commence with a survey of the historical background, 
because “in order to understand an Art, it is necessary to examine 
the soul of the public to whom it addresses itself.” 

The early history of India is shremded in impene- 
Mohenjodaro trable mist. The earliest reliable record of any kind 
and Ifarappa in \nd'mn people is that in the Vedas. These 

iTdkm^Ci^ really historical records, but flights of poetic 

iaatioH. imagination from which may be had many a 
vision as to the people who composed those hymns. 
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More substantial though less systematic, and much, much 
earlier than the Vedcis^ are the remains excavated at Mohenjodaro 
and Harappa. In fact too early to be of substantial use to us. 1 h e 
earliest oi these are dated 4000 B. C. and the latest 2500 B. C. 
But one point at least is cleared, that, long before the Vedic era 
India was a country with a very advanced civilisation. It may indeed 
rank to-day with Bgypt and Mesopotamia among the pioneers of 
civilisation. 

Sir Jfjhn Marshall gives the Indus V^alley civilisation an independ- 
ent existence, and d(jes not make it a colony of the neighbouring 
vSumerian civilisation as is suggested' by some scholars. I his hypo- 
thesis, for we ( an hardly call it else yet, is capable of completing the 
chain (jf the history of Indian civilisation by su[)plying many missing 
links, h'or instanc(\ the origin of the Dravidians, the character of 
their civilisation as ghsaiual from the Vedas is yet only suggestive, 
but wh(*n (ajrraborated by the finds at MohenjVjdaro and Harap|)a, 
they acajuire a (aatainty, and doul)t seems to vanish from (jur minds. 

I h(* Vedas t< 4 l us the I)ravi(lians liveal in fortresses, but the Cam- 
bridge* History derides this as wrong translatie.in. The massive 
brick constructions of the Indus Valley lend every suppe^rt to the 
fortress theory, so that the author of the Cambridge History it 
may be* sugg(‘sted, should reconsider his opinion. The origins of 
exaay art in India is lost. When research meets each individual 
rncalium, lo ! it is there fully evolved, throwing no light on its deve- 
lo[)ments at all. Here again the Indus Valley may be resorted to. 
d h(‘r(* w(* s(‘e the lieginnings of many of the arts in India They are 
not ( rude Ix'ginnings, but promising ones, that appear to have a 
good future To thc^se beginnings, therefore, may be traced the 
wonderful (hwelopment of Indian art whose maturity is met with in 
the historical ages. 

Mohenjodaro is a fertile held for investigation, but nc^ne of the 
conjectures made above can l)e definitely proved. Hence productive 
as this may b(% we cannot use it, as this cha|)ter is for this work the 
basis on whic'h tlx' whole is to be knit ; and the basis must essentially 
be sound and made* up of huas. d'he Indus Vhilley civilisation is still 
on a shaky foundation, though lull of promise. We must therefore 
part with it, and rely on the ]"edas, as aff carding material 

’ I t) tlu‘ whole' ot this e'arlv civilisation he gives the denomination chalco- 
lithit', t'ornprising those civilisations on the banks of the Nile, F^uphrates, and 
Indus, all independent in themselves, yet possessing considerable similarity 
with one another, and therefore capable of being classed as ditTercnt expres- 
sions of the same process within a iletinite period. 
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admitting greater verification than the former. From them it is pos- 
sible to piece together an account of their social system and cultural 
or artistic achievements. 


The Vedas are largely accounts of the Invading 
Aryan tribes, who entered India about 1500 B. C. 
In them are visible glimpses of an older civilisation, 
already existing in the land, which the Aryans ulti- 
mately conquered. The foes that the Aryans met, 
in what later on came to be called Aryavarta, were, 
according to their own descriptions in the Vedas and 
the Epics, a fairly advanced people, who lived in towns, had mighty 
fortresses to defend themselves, and a well-knit social fabric that 
was the envy of the conquering Aryan. The Vedas speak of these 
enemies as Dasyiis, who are identified bv some later historians with 
the ancient Dravidians. 


}^eda8 Co lit am 
Earliest 

Aceount of Ar- 
yans and Refer- 
ences to the 
Dravidians. 


The Dravid civilisation is believed by many scholars to- 
day to bear a marked resemblance to the Indus and Sume- 
rian Valley Civilisations existing round the shores of the 
Mediterranean. The Indian people, therefore, as we meet them first 
in recorded history appear to be made up of these two main stocks. 
J he Aryan, who about 1,500 B. C. were the conquerors, and the 
Dravidians, with an ancient civilisation, who seem to have been in 
the country long before the Aryan. What and how these races 
contributed to the growth and development of Indian culture will 
form our next inquiry. 

Through the Rig Veda, the oldest of the four Vedas, 
a record of the Aryan tribes, their cultural ideals and social 
system may be gleaned. In them we see pictured a virile 
j)eople, living in a well organised society with ideals and persuits of 
a progressive character, above the mere physical wants of life. 
Hence, both the opposing forces that collided against each other 
during the Vedic era, in Aryavarta, and waged the first recorded 
battles of the numbers that were to follow, were representatives of 
no mean civilisations. Both were advanced in their own way, in 
thought and organisation, had certain peculiarities of their own, 
and were therefore capable of influencing and benefiting each other. 


As the Aryans advanced farther and farther into 
India, they took, as well as gave, of their social 
organisation, religious ideals, and cultural attain- 
ments. This was a slow and unconscious process, very difficult to 
trace, but evident in the result. F'or the culture of India as we have 


Process of 
Cultural 
Contact . 
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it to-day is a composite entity, made up of the contribution of both 
these advau'^ed races — the Aryans and the Dravids, wielded toge- 
ther by means of the Aryan language ‘Sanskrit', and the Aryan 
social organisation which later developed into the Caste System. 

, Who were these Dravidians whom the Aryans 

Ihe Vatyut or , , . ^ , . . . v,-,, 

the Jjramdians. encountered at the time ot their invasion r 1 he 
Dasyus of the Rig Veda and the epics are identified 
as the I.havidians by almost all scholars who have studied the 
subject. ’ V^ery little historical data regarding them is available, from 
their own or independent sources. All that we know of them is 
through the Aryan sources, which, being the works of their enem.ies, 
are unavoidably tainted ; fhough, as corroborative evidence, they 
may serve their turn. As regards monumentary evidence, except a 
few cists and mounds in vSouth India, and the relationship that 
might be traced with the finds at Mohenjodaro, nothing else re- 
mains. I^rorn T amil literature of later days but referring to earlier 
times, and from the Aryans, we are able, however, to piece toge- 
ther some rough outlines and general characteristics of the Dravids 
and the peculiarities of what might have been their civilisation. 

Vtidic Refertnc- already mentioned, the Dravids seem to have 

ei to DravhR. Hved in Walled towns, having stone or brick 
houses,' with advanced sanitary arrangement, similar 
()erhaps to those at Mohenjodaro. T heir main occupation centred 
round trading and colonising ventures, as the evidence in the 
Vedas suggest, T'hese also testify to their skill in arts and 
crafts. I Iieir wares they exchanged for the produce of foreign 
lands. If this be true, the theory put forward by some writers^ that 
the Aryans were the real makers of Indian Civilisation, while the 
Dasyus were no more than ignorant savages whom the Arvans 
civi Used, is erroneous and misleading. Besides, it is out of date now, 
and no serious scholar gives any weight to it. 

' rainbrid^a* History of India: \’ol. I, pp. 5.4-72-S5. flistory of ('hilisa- 
tinN in Ancient Itulin — by R. C'. Dutt, p. 76. 

Arynns of India: Dutt M. K., p. 76. 

Dracid India by S. lytai^^ar, pp. 22, 23. 

Indian and I ndonesian Art Sect, on .Aryans and Dravids hv C'oomara- 
swamy . 

( lunhnit ^e History, V’ol. I, p. 42. 

( 'ooinaraswaniN : Indian and I ndonesiafi .tr/— section on Ar\ an and 
Dra\'iils. 

Sir J(.)bn Marshall: M ofienjinltiro anil the Indus Willey ( ii'ilisation, 
Introdiii'tion. 

^ R. C. Dutt: History of i'iviliSLition in Ancient India. 











< tifi f/f i tjfi t . \ rt II I Sn.irrf/ ! nil in. 


(,\\ This timirr fro:n thf Inilvis \'.illcy Suggests ,k ni.irknl 
Kinship \% it h l-ip\ pt . 

([') 'Til is figure is said to he the “.Motlu r < Goddess” ^^^lrshippe(^ 
hv thi- penj'le. Its n.irr<i\\ w.iist, swelling hips and drnanicnts 
6ui;j,'ist the “cinhrM)’ nt tlie later expression at Bharut and 
Sanchi . 
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Modern historical opinion as gathered from those who have de- 
voted themselves to this study, e.g. T. R. Sesha Iyengar, M. K. 
Dutt, G. Slater, Dr. Coomaraswamy, gives the Dravidians and 
their contribution its just recognition and place in the developmen. 
of Indian culture, and the ruins at Mohenjodaro and Harappa testi- 
fy that it can scarcely be otherwise. 

Most scholars are nowadays agreed, that the 
Who were the Dravids are not aborigines in India, but emigrants, 
Pravids/ And |j]^g Aryans.’ According to this hypothesis, the 

hole did they £)ravids camc into India by land or sea, from some 

varta. Northern country probably about the 3 r (1 or 

4 th millennium B. C., and finally settled in this 
country, cultivated its land, developed its arts and carried their 
civilisation to its highest pitch in the south c^f India. Which parti- 
cular race or people of the ancient world thus made their way into 
India and finally became the Dravids, is a matter of controversy. 
There are various opinions, mutually so divergent and so contra- 
dictory, that almost every ancient race has sometime or other, by 
one scholar or another, been hailed as the parent of the Dravid. 
Hunter tells us they are a branch of the Mediterranean race, the 
term to be used in its widest sense.* 1. R. Sesha Iyengar in 
Dravidian India gives about half a dozen theories as to their 
origin, all incorrect (Chapter 11), which trace the Dravidians back 
to the Egyptian, wS(^uth African, and Elamite origins, but ultimately 
concludes by giving them a Mecliterranean origin. He fir-t compares 
the Dravidian civilisation with that of the Indus Valley, which he 
finds similar to the Chalcolith ; and so concludes that the civilisation 
of the Dravid is akin to and part of the Mediterranean civilisation. 
When a branch of those people came to India, they brought their 
native civilisation with them into their new home, as the European 
peoples have done in America in our days. 

“We have endeavoured to show”, he sums up, “according to many 
erudite scholars cited above, and the recent discoveries in the Punjab 
and Sindh, that the Dravidian civilisation of India bears resemblance 
to the culture developed in the Mediterranean area. This leads to the 


* Some scholars trace them to be aborigines, a hypothesis which has not 
yet been disproved. The former theory somehow has gained complete con- 
fidence and has been accepted by most scholars on the subj(M:t. cp. Cambridge 
History, Vol. I, p. 46. 

* Hunter: Dravidian India, Chpt. I. 
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inference that the original home of the ancient Dravidians must have 
been on the Mediterranean coast”. ^ 

I'he Dravids are thus traced originally to lands fringing the Medi- 
terranean. From thence, it appears, they voyaged to India by the 
sea, or perhaps travelled by the Bolan pass, not less than a looo 
years before the Aryans first came into this country.* This explains 
the existence even to-day of the Brahui language — apparently of the 
Dravidian stock — in Baluchistan. That region must have lain on the 
route taken by the new comers if we assume that they entered India 
from the North-West Some of their tribes may have remained 
there, whilst others may have sailed down the Indus, crossed over 
to the South-Western coast of India, and formed at first settlements, 
and eventually built up an empire there. That empire and the civili- 
sation flourishing therein we know as the Dravidian. Conversely, 
even if they originally came to India by way of the western seas, 
landing first on our south-western shores, they must have penetrated 
in search of trade and colonies northwards and southwards, and so 
formed an empire, by trade and colonisation, by peaceful penetra- 
tion extending from the l\injab perhaps to Kanya Kumari, from the 
Bolan Pass to the mouth of the Godaveri. 


f>etrription of 
Mome Etiential 
Featurfs of 
Dr avid Civil ig- 
fition. 


This empire was a great maritime empire, depend- 
ing probably on sea-borne commerce mainly, as 
appears from the literary evidence available. We 
have evidence of regular commercial intercourse car- 
ried on by sea, between South India and Western 
Asia, even before the 8th Century B. C.^ The 
Dravidians traded with the ancient Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the 
Jews of Solomon’s days, the Assyrians, Greeks and Romans, also 
with China, Sumatra, Java, and the Malaya [)eninsula.^ What did 
they trade in ? If we could know, perhaps it would help us to under- 
stand something about the extent and nature of their civilisation. 
There are conjectures about their trade before the 8th Century 
B C. and evidence for trade after 8th Century B. C. Indian teak 
is found in the ruins of Ur, and it must have reached there from 
India about the 4th Millennium B. C.® In Egyptian tombs, dating 
before 1462 B. C. were found mummies wrapped in Indian Muslin, 
which were also supposed to have been dyed by Indian Indigo by 


* S. Iyengar: Dravid India, p. 52. Cambridge History of India^ Vol. I, 
P- 43- 

^G. vSlater : Dravidian India, p. 27. 

S. Iyengar: Dravid India^ pp. 131-137. 

Ibid.y p. 132. 
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some writers.^ Indigo we know was obtained only in the Ganges 
valley. Hence if this evidence is good, two more facts may be esta- 
blished thereby ; first, the extent of the Dravid Empire, or at least 
the extent of their commercial hinterland, for to trade in indigo 
they must have in their possession, or under their sphere of influ- 
ence, the valley of the Ganges about the 3rd Millennium B. C. 
Secondly, the art of weaving^ must also have been known to them 
about the same period. Solomon is said to have got sandalwood, 
apes, rice, and peacocks from India. The old Hebrew word for 
peacock, Tuki, may have been derived from the Tamil Toffei' 
as also that for rice. As regards the trade with Assyria, gold, tin, 
silk, pearls, spices, were all exported.^ Perrot and Chipiez also bear 
testimony to the export of gold from India to Nineveh. 

After the 8th Century B. C. we have an important quotation, 
from Kautilya’s Arthashastra, but unfortunately the writer does not 
give the reference, S. Iyengar says, 

“Kautilya was of opinion that commerce with the South was of 
greater importance than that with the North, because the more precious 
commodities came from the South, while the Northern regions supplied 
only blankets, skins, and horses, (lold, diamonds, pearls and conch- 
shell are specified as products of the South. 

The Dravidian name for orfa-ship, is partly Dravid, and not 
borrowed from Sanskrit, the writer asserts ; while the Sanskrit word 
for pearl seems to have been borrowed from the Dravid Mutta^ 
its name in the land where it was found, d'he Greek names for rice 
and pe[)per, namely, oryza, peperi, were also from the 1 arnil words 
arisi and pipali. 

“The exports of South India to Western Roman Lmpire was so great 
that Pliny is indignant, that two million sterling of Roman money 
were annually swallowed by India. 

Our purpose here is not to reconstruct Dravidian civilisation, as 
that would be a difficult task if not impossible. We want only to 
note its genera] character and outstanding peculiarities. Most of the 
important nations of the ancient world grew into strength and matu- 
rity as powerful civilisations, by means of commerce and trade. With 

' Ibid.y p. 132. 

* Marshall : Mohenjodaro and the Indus Valley CiviIisatio) 7 j Introduction. 

Dravidian India by S. Iyengar, pp. 131-137. 

^ Ibid. — 134. 

^ Ibid. — 136-137. Chanakya .^rthashastra, Book VII, Sec. 355 (S. 

Shastry). 

Ibid. — 137. 

7 Ibid. — 143. 
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trade comes prosperity, and with prosperity, very often remarkable 
outbursts of the intellectual, spiritual and cultural activity of a 
people. That probably was the case with the Dravidians too,' and 
the result may have been a very advanced civilisation, as the extent 
and the nature of their commerce shows, and as the bitter envy of 
their Aryan enemies but amply proves. 

Of this once Hourishinj^ civilisation, at the advent of the Aryans, 
we do not know much. But we may take it to be by now an esta- 
blished fact, that the Dravidians must have contributed towards the 
growth and developmeni of the composite Indian culture, from their 
vast resources. Let us now see if we can pick out, with the help of 
scholars, and from what has already been said, what may appear to 
be distinctly Dravid traits in the later and common culture of 
India in the historic age. That will give us some idea at least of the 
Dravidian elements in Indian Culture, and from that, of the nature 
of that civilisation and this will consequently indicate the extent of 
the Dravid contribution to Indian Culture. 

We will discuss these possible elements of Dravid 

Drama irattn • • • i r r' i * i 

in Indian (hti- origin lu Indian Culture, under various important 
tur^, heads, such as religion, social institutions, and so 

on. Dr. Coomaraswamy sums up the whole 
influence of Dravidian on the Indian and Aryan Culture, in the 
religious and social |)olitical spheres, thus : — 

“If indeed, vv(! recognise in the Dravidians a southern race, and in 
the Aryan a Nortliern, it may well be argued, that the victory of the 
kingly over the tribal organisation, the gradual reception into ortho- 
dox religitm of the pliallus cult, and the mother goddess, and the 
shift from abstract symbolism to atmospheric iconography in the period 
of t heist ic and bhakli developments, mark a final victory of the con- 
quered over the conquerors.’’^ 

In this province of Religion, the Dravidians* contribution is that 
which is stated above, plus a few other minor deities, such as the 
Nairas, the Yakslias, and other nature spirits that help to make the 
Hindu Pantheon so alive, so cosmic, and so sympathetic. While the 
Aryans of the North, worshipped Nature Spirits, of the wind, storm 
and rain ; of light, heat, sun, fire ; of health the Ashiuhis, of 
Gauri, Uslias (dawn) and the lord and master of all these — Indra ; 
the Dravidians introduced more earthly elements, that came into 
direct contact with man, and influenced his life immediately. Again, 
the worship of the Mother Goddess, which is essentially a Mediter- 

1 //,/d. — 150. 

^ Coomaraswamy: Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 8. 
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ranean trait, may have brought in its train natural reverence for 
woman, and the appreciation thereby of the softer side of life that 
woman presents. The Aryan in contrast was more virile, more hard, 
and less delicate or imaginative. When we add that the Dravid 
society seems also to have been a matriarchal one, — that is where in- 
heritance and succession were through the female, — then the inHu- 
ence of woman on their social life, ideals, and activity may be better 
understood. Softness, refinement, an imuitive appreciation of the 
emotional and the beautiful, characteristics pre-eminently of 
woman, must have found utnv. >t pnjmmence in the worshippers of 
the Great Mother. [ his is in i .arked contrast to the Arvan worship 
of strength and {)ower. R vcrence fi>r woman, and especially for 
the mother, has become an integral and essential part of the com- 
mori culture developed in India. He who makes a woman unha|>py, 
that family soon perishes, says iV/anud Where women are honour- 
ed, the Gods are pleased.^ So far as honour is concerned, the 
Acharya is ten times more venerable than the Upadhya, the father 
a hundred times more than the teacher, but a mother a thousand 
times more than the father.^ 

Shiva, of the Rig \^eda, is very different from the Shiva of the 
Shaivite revival that came from the Hinduised South in relatively 
recent time. Perhaps Shiva as Nataraja, and as embodied in the 
Brahma7iic Tmmirti^ was a Dravidian conception too ! Certainly the 
emphasis on Shakti or the female princi[)le in the Deity, the worship 
of Kali, Uma or the consort of Shiva, and, by analogy of the con- 
sorts of the other gods of the 'Prinity, may well be ascribed entirely 
to the Dravidian source in its origin.^ 

The early Aryans, again, we definitely know, were not image 
worshippers. The hymns of the Rig l^eda declare, that the vulgar 
look for their gods in images. Yet, we find image- worship becoming 
a part not only of Brahmanism, but also of later Buddhism and 
Jainism, which are essentially atheistic creeds. Hence, as Coo- 
maraswamy says, the popular Dravidian element must have played 
a major part in all that concerns the development and office of 
image-worship that is piija as distinct from yag7ia. 

Early maritime trade, and all that had to do with shipping and 
the art of navigation, fishing, the use of chanek and bangles and 

' Manu III, pp. 55-57 from IJisl. of Civ. in A. ItuJui—K. ('. Diitt. 

^ Manu II from Hist, of Civ. hi A. India -R. C. Diitl, p. 145. 

^ It is noteworthy that the names of the principal Divine couples arc 
pronounced so that the female takes precedence, namely, Uma-Maheslia, 
Radha-Krishna, Sita-Rama. 
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conch are all, likewise, Dravidian elements in the daily life and the 
culture and civilisation that developed later.' Trade, we have seen, 
was amply developed by the Dravid, and was in all probability the 
main cause of the Aryan hostility towards them. For trade gave 
them dominance, which the Aryan had no means of counterbalanc- 
ing. Shipping must have been indispensable to a trading people liv- 
ing mainly on the seaboard. In the 6th Century B. C., a Pandya 
princess married Vijaya f)rince, the founder of the Dynasty in Cey- 
lon. The load of the ship in which the bride and her trousseau — if we 
may call it so -were taken over to Ceylon, are thus described. 
Imagine the size of the boat that must have carried this huge cargo ! 
It consisted of, 

“elephants, horses, and waggons, worthy of a king, i8 officers of 
the state, craftsmen, and thousand families of the i8 guilds, 75 menial 
servants, slaves, and the princess, and 700 virgins who accompanied 
her. ’’ 

Allowing for a possible exaggeration, the ships must have been 
large enough and sufficiently well constructed, even to hold a 
quarter of that cargo. Besides, considering the sailing that the 
Dravidians must have done, venturing into the stormy seas ot 
China, the mariner's compass (or equivalent astronomical know- 
ledge), as well as other instruments essentially connected with the 
science of navigation, must have very likely been known to them. 
Hence any references to these, or any motifs derived from them in 
the later art, must be regarded as being of Dravid origin. 

d'c; the Dravidians, again, arc probably due those forms of archi- 
tecture, which seem to be based on bamboo construction. The 
architecture of the 1 oda hut has been cited as a proto-type, or at 
any rate a near analogue, of the early barrel-vaulted chaitya halls, 
and the h('rse-shoe window. Curved roofs, though common in India, 
are rare in the world during the early ages,* 

At the time of their arrival into Aryavarta, the Aryans had little 
or nothing of organised town life."* They were nomadic wanderers, 
perhaps just entering the agricultural stage of civilisation, and so 
seeking a home. The Dravidians at the time, were associated with 
well-developed industries, and leading a settled and well organised 
life of a great commercial civilisation. Their sway embraced many 
strong kingdoms. Hence, it is believed by some writers, that all 

^ C'ooinaraswam\ : huiiari and Indonesian Art, pp. 5-6. 

^ S. Iyengar: Dravidian India, p. 138. 

^ Coomaraswamy : Indian and Indonesian Art, pp. 5-6. 

* Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1 , p. cjij. 
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that has to do with matters relating to land tenure, village commu- 
irity, government and taxation,' were probably also adopted by 
the Aryan from the Dravidians, whose mode of life they seemed 
to have really envied and therefore assimilated in course of time. 

Mrs. Spier, in her book Life in Ancient India quotes a pas- 
sage from the Rig Veda, showing that the Dasytts had one God of 
whom the Aryans were particularly terrified. 

“Let not the most powerful and indestructible Nirriti* destroy us. 
Let her perish with our evil desires*’. ..“keep far from us Nirriti with 
unfriendly looks, and liberate us from whatever sin we may have 
committed.’’* (Rig- Veda, Vol. I, pages 62-107). 

This quotation suggests some useful deductions : ‘Nirritti', if a 
Tamil word suggests an idea similar to the Sanskrit words for 
Dance which may have been derived from the Tamil also. So 
perhaps the very art of the dance though suggested in the Vedas, 
may have been a Dravid contribution. ‘Nataraja’ the Prince of 
Dancers as applied to the God Shiva, a peculiar favourite with 
South India, is essentially from the South, and perha[)s has the 
same origin. We have given some evidence later on‘ to show, that 
synthesis of the rhythm of dance in concrete form was best symbo- 
lised in the South. 

Mr. Das in his book on the ‘ PMucational System of the Ancient 
Hindoos’ says, the Dravidian was no theologian, but expert in 
imagination and construction. Unfortunately, he gives no authori- 
ties to support this intriguing conjecture, or else he would have 
supported still further our remarks above. 

These in brief, then, may be regarded as the Dravidian features 
in Indian culture. They embody the Dravidian contribution, and 
indicate the extent of their culture. Of course, this is not a complete 
or exhaustive survey, but, enough for our purpose, especially when 
looking to the scantiness of the material available to draw from. 

Thf' Aryans. We will now tum our attention to the next and 

Emigrants to most important people in Aryavarta, the conquering 

this land. Aryans. That they were originally emigrants into 

India we have already observed. They arrived according to the 
accepted date, about 1500 B. C. The final blend of the Indian 
culture is predominantly of Aryan impress, and hence the necessity 

* S. Iyengar: Dravidian India, p. 120. 

- Has this Nirriti any affinity with the Egyptian Hoddess of a similar 
name? 

* Mrs. Speir : Life in Ancient India, p. 56. 

^ Cp. Post, page 187. 
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of inquiring into their origin, their life and culture ; that is, who they 
were, where they came from, and what they gave to the com- 
mon Indian culture. 


, , . , Most of the inhabitants of the modern world are 

Decenatd from . , ,, , , i , r • ■ • i 

the original generally to be descended from certain original 

Aryan Stork. stocks, existing in the ancient world. Some of the 
main stocks were the Aryan, Semetic, Mongoloid, 
and Negroid, or African. The main distinction between these 
stocks was based on the similarity or otherwise of the principal 
physical features of each stock. The Aryans were of light com- 
plexion, sharp features, straight nose, high forehead, tall and 
slender in build. The Mongoloid branch is said to have yellow 
complexions. Hat features, and heavy square builds ; and so on for 
the other stocks of the human race. The Aryans of the Rig Veda 
were the direct descendants of this original stock. 


Found scattered About the dawii of History — what date it is diffi- 
ui dawn oj ascertain — the Aryans, whose offshoots now 

make up the bulk of the people of Europe, Persia, 
Aria as Home- ^nicl India, were, owing to some reason, driven out 

land. of their original homeland^ where they had all lived 

together. Where this original homeland of all the Aryan peoples 
was is still a debatable question. Some writers assert that theirs is 
an Asiatic' cradle, others, a European. Max Muller thinks the 
original home was in Central Asia,^ and refers to it as ‘Aria'. The 
("ar[:)athians were the original abode of the Aryans, according to the 
(--arnbridge Mistory, Vol. I. Wherever it was, it is needless for us 
to ascertain definitely. It w'as in that, their original home, and 
before separation, that they developed the seeds of the culture 
which [hry ('arried with them when they emigrated to distant lands. 

Alter ha\ing left their homeland, these Aryan 
tribes wandered East and West in search of new 
[lastures, and new homes. Idie branch that travelled 
h.ast, ultimately settled, after a long ramble, in the 
land now known as I^ersia. I his branch is spoken 
of as the I ndo- Iranian branch. A section of these 
[leople, after staying in IVrsia, for a time, 
ernigratcMl further South-eastwards, and eventually came and 
settled in the vales of the Sapta-Sindhu. This, they later called 


itu'iny to rari 
ous retisons 
seat tend. Indo 
Iranian and 
I ndo- Fnropntn 
H ranches. 


‘ Dutt, M. K. : Aryanisaiiou of Jtidia. 

* ( ainb. : History of Ancient India, p. ao. 
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Aryavarta ; still later called Hindoostan by the Muslims. This 
branch is spoken of as the Indo-Aryan branch of the main Indo- 
European stock. 

The tribes that went Westwards, settled down in different parts 
of the region now known as Europe. We are able to trace their 
descendants in the Ancient Greeks and the Romans, and in the 
modern Russians, Germans, and the Anglo-Saxon nations who 
have in modern times colonised America and Australasia. When 
we come down to historical times, therefore, we lind branches 
of this race scatterel in all the different parts of the world, so mixed 
up with the aborigines, and changed by their surrounding local en- 
vironment, as to leave very few common traits, by which their 
descendants could be distinguished as originally of one stock. 

Superiority of Nevertheless, in all the races descended from the 
the culture of common Aryan stock, one observes a degree of cul- 

theee Tribes. tural (fevclopment, far in advance of the peoples 
of other stocks. This leads one to the presumption, 
that the Aryans were intellectually superior to most of the other 
races of the Ancient world. Hearn speaks thus of them, 

“'[ he family of the nations of which I write is confessedly the fore- 
most in the world. Its history is more j^Iorious, its renown is more 
diffused, its progress in science and in arts is more advanced, its reli- 
gion more pure, its politics and its law are more beneficial and more 
just, than those which prevail elsewhere upon earth. 

It is because of this advancement shown by the Aryan branches, 
and the heights to which they had reached, that some historians 
have held that the Aryans, even before they left their original 
homeland, had reached a particular stage of advancement, which 
later became the common cultural heritage of all the peoples des- 
cended from this stock. Scholars have come to this conclusion 
through the use of two methods. The first is that of comparative 
philology, and the second is through the method of linguistic 
palaeontology. ^ 

Observing a similarity in their ethnology, as well as in mythology 
between the races descended from the original Aryan stock, 
scholars began to study the languages of these peoples to see. if 
they could get linguistic evidence to bear out the relationship. By 
taking the words which occur in .similar sense and form in several 
Indo-European languages, duly transformed in accordance with 

^ Hearnc, W. E. : Aryan H ouschold, p. i. 

- Childe, V. G. : Aryans ^ p. 8o. 
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the phonetic laws, they have arrived at what they call the surviving 
vocabulary of the original Aryans. From this vocabulary they have 
tried to reconstruct the civilisation the Aryans had developed in 
their original homeland, called Aria, by Max Muller, before they 
scattered to the different ends of the globe.* 

Here are some of the conclusions arrived at by 
yiryan Heritage students. Before separation the Aryans had 

reached the Neolithic, or the new stone age, and 
methods. were acquainted with copper. In their religious 
beliefs, they had come to worship nature forces, 
more or less personified as celestial beings. According to sociolo- 
gists like Perry and Frazer, the personified Sky Father is the mark 
of a relatively advanced stage of intellectual development. The 
Aryan social structure likewise betokens an equally advanced stage 
of cultural evolution. They seem to have evolved a social order of 
gradations, which, in the various Aryan peoples, took and now 
survives in different forms. This grading we find peculiar to all 
races of Aryan origin.* In India it has taken the form of Caste, 
in Europe was evolved the Feudal system out of the Roman Patri- 
cian, and Plebs. The Greeks and the Persians, other branches of the 
same stock, also had their similar social divisions, on basis or in 
forms suited to their own particular need. But, the germ, or seed, 
resulting in such social gradation, seems to be common to all Aryan 
people. 

The common Aryan society had reached the patriarchal and patri- 
linear stage, which shows a progressive evolution in their family life. 
Domestication of animals, such as dog, cattle, horses, sheep, 
goats, swine, was known to them, as also the breeding of 
these. Cattle was regarded as the principal source of wealth. In 
short, 


“the Aryans were no longer just food-gatherers, or even pure nomad 
herdsmen, but people who had already made distinct progress in the 
arts, as in their political organisation and religious beliefs.”* 


This basic culture and social ideas form the Aryan 
heritage, common for all races descended from 
this stock. This, the I ndo- Aryans must have 
brought with them to the vales of the Sapta 
Sindhn, which they made their home. It is the basis of their culture 


Rig- Vedie 
Societg even 
iore advanced. 


’ Ibid., pp. 82-87. 

' M. K. Dutt: dryuu.^ of India. 
* Childc, V. G. : The Aryans. 
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found in the Rig-Veda, the earliest of the Vedas, a purely Aryan 
creation on Indian soil. Before describing the Rig-Vcdic culture, 
as being the Aryan contribution to the Indian culture of later days, 
let us explain the difference between the common or original Ar\ an 
culture, and that discernible in the Rig-Veda. 

Reasons: It must not be forgotten that the Indo-Aryan 

branch, in its journey from Asia to Aryavarta, must very probabK 
have passed through, and come into contact with, some of the 
great civilisations of the ancient world. For, if we accept the date of 
their departure from their original home to be round about 2500 
B.C., then it must have been in the heyday of the Mesn|)otamian, 
the Sumerian, and the Egvptian civilisations. The Aryans, while 
passing through these lands, must have added to their existing store 
of knowledge by assimilation from the richer and more advanced 
cultures they met e 7 t route, till finally they reached the plains of the 
Sapta Sindhxi, having thereby attained a more advanced stage of 
civilisation, than that they had left Aria with. It is this new culture 
and social basis which they had attained at the time of their advent 
into Aryavarta, that we meet with in the Rig-Veda. 


According to the hymns of the Rig-Veda, 
Rvj-VerJa So- Aryans were a fair, hardy, and tall race in build. 

ctefu descrihea. . . f . » 

1 heir main occupation at the time seems to have 
been agriculture, though their chief pre-occupation was naturally 
fighting, and therefore they idealised virile strength. In'ke their 
cousins the Greeks, they were the worshippers of manly strength, 
and phy.sical beauty, as reveale l in a perfect physique, so necessary 
for the strenuous existence they were compelled to lead. 

They seem to have reached a stage of social evolution, when the 
family becomes a more important unit than the tribe.* This well- 
marked stage in social evolution is considered to be more advanced, 
than when the tribe is the important factor, as seems to have been 
the case in the original homeland of the Aryans. The head of the 
family was the father, and the patriarchal system prevailed.* All 
inheritance and succession was through the male, and a son was 
the main desire of a married couple. 

Only two social divisions seem to be recognised in the days when 
the Rigs were young, namely, the Aryan and the Non-Aryan. This 
is known as the beginning of the Varna^ that is colour distinction. 


' R. C. Dutt : History of Civilisation in Ancient India, p. 45. 
* Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, pp. 88 and 90. 

"'Ibid., p. 92. 
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I he Aryans themselves were grouped inter se occupationally into 
the priests who performed the sacrifices and chanted the hymns 
of the R’g-Veda ; the warriors who defended the entire Aryan host ; 
and, lastly, the tillers of the soil, respectively known as the Brah- 
mins, the Kshatriyas and Vaishyasd There was no such hard and 
fast distinction between these classes as now recognised be- 
tween the Castes of India. It was only a division of con- 
venience which at need could be easily overlooked. No ex- 
clusiveness entered into it. The head of the household in those days 
was generally a warrior, priest, and cultivator all combined,^ and 
probably most arlult Aryans were both priests and warriors when- 
ever occasion arose to defend their home or to extend their sway. 

Wr)man had a definite place assigned to her in the Aryan social 
organisation, both as a mother and as a wife, but not as an indivi- 
dual, exceptional cases apart.’ Certain sacrifices could not be per- 
fornuHl unless man and wife were there together. Such sacrifices 
were no doubt very important in the family and the communal or 
public life Hence marriage was a necessity. Yet women, who had 
sufficient individuality to seek a vocation for themselves, were re- 
('(jgnised and given their due place, 

“Still more charmin^^” says R. C. Dutt “is the picture of women who 
themselves acted as risliis and composed hymns, and performed sacri- 
fices like men. I^ady Viswavara was such a one; a pious ladv, who 
composed hymns and performed sacrifices’’. 

ndigioH. I he Aryans were Nature worshippers even in 

their original homes, and the Indo-Aryans of the Vedic age were 
particularly so. The hymns of the Rig- Veda are addressed to the 
powers of Nature, such as Surya (light^ Agni (fire), Ushas (dawn), 
Marut (wind) Ash wins (health) etc. 

These the Aryans worshipped ; to them they offered sacrifices, 
and in their honour sang their melodious hymns. But all through 
this nature worship we are able to trace the great Rishi Seers 
boldly grappling with the deeper mysteries of life and nature. ^ 
Passages such as the one below show that the thinkers of the age 
recognised the ‘One* behind this cosmic display. 

“He who is the creator of all is g’rcat ; He creates and supports all. 
He is alone all, and sees all. He is beyond the seat of the seven Rishis’’ 

’ Ibid. , p. 02. 

^ Dutt: History of Aryan CiviUsatioHy pp. 05-96. 

^ The Vedic female deities Ushas, the Goddess of Dawn, and Vac, the 
(h^ddess of .Speech, seem to have been single females occupying a high 
place in the pantheon. 

^ R. C. Dutt: History of Civilisation in Ancient India, p. 113. 
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proclaimed one of the Rishis of the Vedic days. Another says, 

“You cannot comprehend Him, who has created all tliis. He 
incomprehensible to your mind. People make guesses, being shiouded in 
a mist; they take their food for the support of their lives and utter 
hymns and wander about.” 

P'rom these verses, it is obvious that the Rishis saw far beyond 
what could be meant merely by the apparent Nature worship, 
though the mass of the people must have scarcely ap|)reciated this 
profound thought. 

Artist u 1 he artistic achievements of the age, and the 

Achievement of tendency of the people towards artistry are more 

the Age. difficult to (lemmiiiie, Fergusson tells us that the 
Aryans were essentially a non-arlistic race, <\nd so tlie cultivation 
of the arts in India, was left to the I'uranian races d 

To support this view, we have another testimony. 

“7'he pure spiritual knowledge of the Aryans, mingling with the 
Dravidians emotional nature and power of aesthetic creation, formed a 
marvellous compound which was neither Aryan or non-Aiaan but 
Hindu.”* 

I'his writer also gives the Dravidians the credit for the develooment 
of aesthetics in India. 

In contra.diction to these, we have the Vedas themselves and the 
authority of men like Havel, Coomaraswamy, R. C. Dutt, etc., 
who do not accept this view. 

“7'he Vedic Aryans seem to be proficient in carpentry, m building 
houses, racing in chariots of wood, and in u.sing gold j(‘wellery. In 
all probability, early Aryan art was decorative, or more accurately 
abstract and symbolical.”'^ 

Besides, however, the Vedas and the evidences 
Aryans an Aryan language — Sanskrit — we have no 

Artistic i^eopie? remains of any other artistic ex{)ression of the 
Vedic Aryans. Can we then say whether the Aryans 
were at all an artistic race I'he Rig-Vedic hymns themselves are, 
as already stated, enough to show the artistic temperament and 
vivid imagination of the people who created and used them.^ The 

’ Fergussion : Indian and Eastern A rcliitecturey p. 2 . 

- Das: Educational System of the Ancient Hindus, p. 3 . 

Coomaraswamy: Indian and Indonesian Art, section on Aryans and 
Dravids. 

^‘‘d he primitive religion of the Aryan was suggested by whatever was 
beautiful and striking in Nature. The sky, or the bright sky was an (hernal 
object of wonder and worship, d'he Sun, the Dawn, the Fire, and the Farth, 
the Storms and the Cdouds and the d'hunder, all received tiieir wmsliip. 
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exquisite imagery, the apt similies used, the wide range of the 
natural [phenomena observed, especially their beauty that seemed to 
enchant them, must be taken to be sufficient evidence of the native 
artistry of those people. The hymns addressed to ‘Ushas' and 
‘Agni' are typical examples of the type we have mentioned. 

The language itself in which these hymns were composed was 
essentially a musical language. If it was ever used in daily life in 
the forms in which it occurs in the hymns, it must have accustomed 
the peo{)le speaking it, to a musical sense and ear, and so develop- 
ing their sense of music. In a later chapter, we have attempted to 
show how it is possible, from the Vedic ritual, to trace the origin of 
alm(3st every fine art known to the ancient Indian, and so we shall 
say no more on that point here. 

As for concrete remains, all early works of Art, 
lug-Vedtc age know, Were (lonc in impermanent material. Hence 

seen the larfh of , , , . • r 

hidiun Art reason why we have no remains or 

indiusophy, the times before the Rig- Veda, or even from that 
[)eriod. d he abseiu e of these alone do not suflice to 
prove that the Aryans were lacking in artistic genius. Havel ex- 
plains this lack rather differently, and better. His main thesis is, 
that the Vaidic [leriod was a [:)eriod of inspiration, when the Art 
philoso|)hy, which was such an essential element of the later 
Indian Art, was yet develo|)ing. The main artistic ideals 
and motifs that took concrete form later were then in 'embryo*, 
being l)orn. Hence it is no wonder that we have now surviving 
ik; dcdinite, concrete artistic creations of that age, except the innate 
beauty of the hymns themselves, their native poetry and natural 


Anioii^ U’^s ha[)j)\ nations, rclig^ion began with the dread of diseases and of 
evils, as these made the most lasting impression on the mind. But among the 
Aryans, the brighter and the pleasanter aspects of Nature the bright sky, 
the Hushing dawn, the rising Sun, and the glowing fire, created the deepest 
impressif)ns, and calk'd forth songs of gratitude praise and worship.” 

I\. C'. Dutt: History of (I'oilisiition iti Ancient India, pp.47, 50. 

' “W'e must fully understand tliat the motive forces which are behind all 
Art creations often exist in full strength, long before Art finds concrete 
visible expression in literature and what may be called the fine .Arts”. 

“Indian art was conceived when that wonderful intuition flashed upon 
th(' Indian mind that the soul of man is eternal and one with the Supreme 
Soul, the I.ord and Gause of all things and the creative force generated from 
thos(‘ great phik.sophical conceptions has not ceased to stimulate the whole 
art id' Asia from that time to the present day.” 

Havel: ideats oj Itidian Art, pp. 9-10. 
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It was the Vedic poet, then, who first proclaimed the identity of 
the soul of man with the soul of Nature, and laid ddim to direct 
inspiration from God. The idea of the artist identifying himself with 
Nature in all her moods, is really the key-note of all Asiatic Art, 
poetry and music. ^ This philosophy was predominantly the creation 
of the Aryans, and really their most important contribution to 
India’s art history ; for their whole ritual of worship and conception 
of sacrifice were based on this ideal. 

Hence, this age must be regarded as one of wonoerful artistic 
richness, says Havel,* in spite of the fact that it has left no concrete 
monuments of its work, other than the hymns, and the sympathetic 
language in which they are expressed. Besides, the hymns give 
evidence that the elaborate rues of the Vedic ritual called forth the 
highest skill of decorative art or craftmanship. But the vision of the 
Vedic seers only materialised into the wonderful sculpture and 
painting of the greatest period of Indian art before the Mahom- 
medan Invasion.’’ 


redio and So much with regard to the artistic contribution 

Classical of the Aryans of the Vedic age. I'he hymns of 
Sanskrit. Vcdas arc themselves an artistic expression, and 

in them we sec incipient the Art philosophy of India, vaguely em- 
bodied, evolving the ideals and motifs which later took form. We 
have very often referred to the language of the Rig-Veda, which 
though not the classical Sanskrit, is the basis from which classical 
Sanskrit developed. This language, therefore, must be taken 
to be an unforgetable gift that the ancient Aryans have made to 
the growth and progress of Indian culture. In it are embedded the 
germ of all the music and literary beauty of a later date ; and in its 
daughter, the classical wSanskrit, are preserved all the scientific and 
philosophical works which were written as civilisation progressed in 
Aryavarta. Through the language, therefore, we see one aspect of 
the synthesised culture of the Aryans and Dravidians. The other 
aspect is evident through the arts that developed later on. 


From the classical Sanskrit have descended 
most of the modern languages and dialects of 
Northern India, and it has deeply coloured, if not 
inspired, the literature of South India. So wonderfully had this 


Its Contribution 
in Culture. 


^ Ibid . , pp. I I- 1 2. 

^ Ibid.y p. 12. 

* Whole passage an adaptation from Ideals of Indian Art. Section on 
“Vedic India”. 
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language developed, that the most sensitive and delicate expres- 
sions, the HKyit intricate and complex ideas, the most subtle shades 
of meaning, Were expressed with such brevity and precision that 
they baffle all translators. 

Another striking Aryan feature in the later Indian 
Oihu Miriking culture, which is with equal force apparent even 
" to-day, is the graded social order they introduced, 

Culture, which in course of time developed into the 
modern Caste System. Of this we will not say much 
here, since we shall have to treat it fully in the later chapters, es- 
pecially the one dealing with the “Institutions of Ancient India'*. 
We need only em|)hasis(‘ here, that this is an Aryan feature, still 
exerting its full inlluenc e as in the ()ast on modern life and condi- 
tions too, and that it has played a considerable part in the growth 
of Indian Art and civilisation. 

d'hese then, are the contributions of the two principal races that 
formed the bulk ol the ancient Indian peo[des. I'hough distinguish- 
able in origin and elements, it has in course of time, been so mixed 
u[), that the foregoing analysis must be regarded as being only for 
the sake of fundamental ex{)lanation of the nature and origin of our 
culture. Besides these, there were the still more ancient 
aborigines of India, represented perhaps by the Gonds and the Bhils 
to-day, who must have been in the land ages before the Dravidian 
even entered it, l^ut of them we hardly know anything, and so shall 
say no more about them. 

After the Aryan advent, we have two other races, the Scythians 
and the Huns, entering ancient India before the Mohcmmadans. 
But these races were so completely absorbed and Indianised, as 
hardly to leave a distinct trace of themselves. We need not, there- 
fore discuss their contribution to Indian culture either. 


Of the culture that grew in Aryavarta as the two 
important races, the Aryan and the Dravidian amal- 
gamated, we need say very little here, since this 
whole I'hesis is devoted to that subject. We may 
here append only a few quotations to show the extent 
of the composite civilisation, “Whatever sphere of 
the human mind you may select for your especial study", says Max 
Muller 


Nature and 
extent of retult 
ing Amalgama 
tion of Aryan 
and Hravid 
Culture. 


“whether it he the language or religion, or mythology, or philosophy, 
whether it be law or customs, primitive art or primitive science, every- 
where you have to go to India, whether you like it or not, because 
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some of the most valuable and instructive materials in the histoi v of 
man are treasured up in India and India onlv. 

Sir Thomas Munro, a man of a later date than our period who 
was in India and had seen it in its decline perhaps, speaks thus 
of his times. If such an opinion may be expressed of a country in 
its decline, what must have been its civilisation in its glory, we will 
leave for the imagination to picture. Sir Thomas Munro was asked 
if he thought the civilisation of the Hindus would be promoted by 
trade with England, and this was part of his answer relevant for us. 

“I do not understand what is meant by the civilisation of the Hin- 
doos If a good system of agriculture, unrivalled manufacturing 

skill, a capacity to produce whatever can contribute to luxur) and 
conveniences; schools ahlished in every village, teaching reading, 
writing and arithmetic, the general practice of hospitality, and charity 
amongst one another, and abovt' all, a treatment of the female sex, 
full of confidence, respect and delicacy, are amongst the signs which 
denote a civilised people, then the Hindoos are not inferior to the 
nations of Europe; and if civilisation is to become an article of trade 
between the two countries, I am convinced that this country (England) 
will gain by the import cargo. ’ 

1 he first quotation gives us the extent of the civilisation, the 
second an idea of its nature and intensity. The following pages 
will, it is hoped, serve to show partially at least, how rich, varied 
and wonderful was the compound we are about to unfold. 

^ Max Muller: Itidia 'ivfuit it cati teach us through centuries^ p. 15. 

^ Das: Educational System of the Aticicnt Hindus^ p. 451. 
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MOTJVK FORCES JN ANCIENT INDIA 

While each individual in a society is, no doubt, actuated by his 
own particular urire at a given moment, we may nevertheless dis- 
tinguish certain generic forces common to a given community living 
under tlie same conditions, and which continue to operate for cen- 
turies togetlier. 1 hese motive forces suppK’ the driving [)ower or 
force, witli the aid of which civilisation advances. What were the 
torces tlu'ii, that aided the march ol the Indian (Civilisation.^ 

1 he |)rincipal motive forces affec'ting life in Ancient 
India are the Religious and Lconomic. Ihc former 
include social ideals too, for, in India, these spring 
out of the people's religious instinct, and develop 
along with it, as wc’ shall presentK^ show. 

“ RrliqKin ;m(l ;\rt” s.'iys Ant'snki “.'hl* two of the most potent factors 
of human lile I\elii.t:lon ^ives mankind a new life: it is an inspiration 
to t!u‘ vigorous, and a consolation to the wisak ; it incites man to acti- 
vity, ('\ t'u t(^ the risk of death, hut it also pac'lhes him, and transforms 
the wolf into a lamb: Relit^ious faith has inevitably found expression in 
.Art, which in (urn has derived the inspiration of its highest achieve- 
ments from religion.”* 

' .Anesnki; Buddhist .4 0 in relation to its Ideals, p. 7 . 
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Art and Religious faith has invariably found e\|)rcssion in 

Religion. this writer asserts. Why? d he re;ison is that for 

rhe average human beings, religion means something that they ran 
cling to, and from which they can derive comfort agai’^st sorrow 
and anguish in their moments of distress. Religion ma\ have arisen 
in response mainly to this desire, which is realU' no moic^ than the' 
instinct of fear of the unknown working itself out. bearing tli- 
powers of Nature, primitive man invtvsted them with a [lersonality 
that he believed needed pro[dtiation. d bus .irose primitive r(*ligion 
in the form of worshi[) of the unkmnvn, ("xpress('d through ritiui! and 
sacrifices. As man’s mind b('gan lo gras[) some of the stsas ts of 
life and soK'e some of th(^ mr sferics oi th(‘ nni\'(‘rs(V ho b(‘gan to 
conceive of a unity bebjUM <ill tlu‘ v«u i(‘ti(‘ . of natu.al pluaiomena. 
and the idea ()f a (i(Klhead. supoiior to ail the' d(i(io.l powers ol 
nature, emerges, (hi this ikwv r(Mlis,ttion art' showt'rt'd ah tlu' ado- 
ration and worsliip that went formerly to the local dt'ities. It is this 
spirit of adoration of the unknown powt'rs of di(' Univt'rsty which 
w'hen refined, Iiecomes idealisation, and links Art to Rt'ligion. 

The mass of the people are never satisfu'd with tht' idt'a of an 
abstract ( iod or godhead. They want concrt'tt* symbols bv which 
in understand and adore th(' idt'al of l)ivinit\’, ami tht'st' t an only be 
given with the aid of Art. Ilt'iK'e, tin’s is oiu' of tlie r(‘asr)ns why 
religious faith has invariably found ('om'it'te e.x[n'ession in Art. 
With the growth almost of (‘Vin'x^ religion, aris('s a ck'sirr' on the 
part of its devotees to spread th(' Light to th(' igm)r'i;u, to use 
modern (Christian phraseology. Art olh'is about the simplest me'ans, 
by which this propagation may lie easily carried. Ih't ause, to learn 
through Art is to learn intiiitiv(‘ly , * so that all mrm, even the massei^ 
mav be a[)pealed to with Art. d'hese are then tin* ri'asons why r(*li- 
gions all over the world invariably found it m'cessarv to ex;)ress 
♦^hemselves through Art. 

As we have shown, Art is a mode of individual, as well us social 
self expression. * It expresses the id(*als of an individual as v/ell as 
of a society ; and these irieals are generally sup[)lied by religion 
taken in the widest sense. In its l)roadest s(mse, Rr'ligion seeks to 
explain the inexplicable, and to harmonise the Ideal with the Real, 
which man, finds otherwise increasingly difficult to ac hieve, by the 
flash of a word or the charm of a note Art does the same without the' 
burden of philosophical analysis. The artist is a Seer even more than 

^ Croce: AesthetieSy p. i. 

( p-ante : pp. lo, ii, 12 
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the I^rophet ; but his vision is embodied in the real and the concrete, 
which is yet intended to transcend into the invisible and in- 
explicable. 

Unlike Religion, Art gives us the concretisation of each individual 
effort to explain the inexplicable ; whilst Religion itself is the com- 
bined result of the efforts of a society, to transcend beyond matter, 
into the spirit of things. In that sense, also, it may be said religious 
faith or ideals invariably find, and have found expression in 
Art. 

As a motive force Religion enters into, and affects life in various 
ways, reaching into all the strata of society. Through its philoso- 
phies, it induences the learned, and stimulates them to further re- 
search into the secrets of nature. Ry its spirituality and idealism, it 
inspires the ;irtists, and colours the Art of the age ; and lastly, with 
the aid of ((‘remonies and rituals, it affects the daily life of the 
masses, who look upon these as a creed, and follow the rituals 
implicitly. Art c'omes into religion first as an accessory, and stays 
there as an accT)m[)lice as well as an interpreter. For the more subtle 
and re/inc'd a religion becomes, the greater is its need for concrete 
exprc'ssion and syriibolic interf)retation. The religious ritual affords 
scope* to the Arts to find their way into the religious fold ; and in 
.so far as religious ritual is closely cc:)nnected with the daily avoca- 
tions of the [)eo[)Ie, it brings Art, — c:)nce it has been accepted into 
the* religious s[)here and sanc tified, into intimate relation with daily 
life. 

T his is a very sketchy review of Art and Religion, and a brief 
ex[)lanation of the relation between the two. It was needed to ex- 
f)lain more* fully the progress of Art and Religion in Ancient 
India. 

How Religion arese in India, it is impossible to determine. 
Suflic'e it to say, for our purpose that ever since reccirded history 
began, it seems to have bec*n a potent force with (he Aryan race, 
and has im[M'essed its m<\rk on almost every branch of its civilisa- 
tion. ’ Indian civilisation, has therefore, been characterised as a 
religic')iis civilisation. Religion has to a great extent been its originat- 
ing impulse, its guiding inspiration, and is still, up to the present 
day, a living factor in the lives of its people.’ 

’ I'hrory of (Jovcrtiniciit iu Ancient India bv Beni Prasad p. 3 and Hindu 
PiVtc of Life by Radhakrislinan, p. 12. 

'' ('oomaraswan v : Diificc of Sii'o, pp. 2-3 and 108. 
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The three main religions known to the people of 
ancient India were Brahmanism, Jainism and Bud- 
dhism. Brahmanism seems to be the oldest religion 
in India, and originated in the Vedir laith'^we 
have outlined already.^ In this Vedir faith were 
slowly absorbed the gods and goddesses of the 1 )ravidians and 
the aborigines ; and in the Vedic ritual were embodied the cere- 
monies and rituals of the other races of India, d'he original Vedic 
faith seems to have been transmuted, in very early times, into 
Brahmanism as history has known it. Ever since its origin, Ihah- 
manism has been the most important religion in India, except 
perhaps while Buddhism wa*^ at its height ; and has naturalK had a 
proportionate influence on ihc life and Art of the [)e^ pie. 

Both Jainism and Buddhism, are believed to ha\'e arisen as a 
revolt against the increasing tendency in Brahmanism <0 make 
ritual, ceremony and sacrifice all important, forgetting their real 
purpose. Both these faiths basted most of their philosophy on ideas 
common at the time in Aryavarta. I'hey emphasised some of the 
finer aspects of Brahmanism, and added some new ideals of their 
own. Thus, they emphasised the importance of the essence, the 
spirit, or the soul, or of good thoughts, in contradiction to meaning- 
less ritualism of Brahmanic worship. They seemed to be religions of 
the soul rather than of the world, of the individual rather than of the 
community, as Brahmanism tended more and more to be. 

Jainism is claimed by its followers to be a very aticiciit religion, 
much older than the Buddhist faith. But it came into prominence, 
or was re-asserted, by Mahavira, about the same time that ( iautama 
Buddha propounded the tenets of Buddhism. 

There is between these two sister cults a great deal that is similar, 
and a little that is different. The difference mainly centres round the 
ultimate destiny of the individual soul, which they both recognises 
exists. The Buddhists believe in ‘"Nirvana" or "ceasing to be" 
after the earthly cycles of birth and death are complete. The Jains 
do not believe in the complete annihilation of the individual self as 
the Buddhist do ; nor do they believe in the losing of one’s indivi- 
duality in the rhythm of things, or in a greater unity from which 
individual life had originated, and to which it returns, after fulfilling 
its obligation on earth ; that is, as Brahmanic pantheism implied in 
* Moksha’ the end of existence The Jains, like the Brahmans, 

icp-ante: pp. 50-55. 

* Radhakrishnan : Hindu View of Life^ p. 65. 
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believe in a stage of Emancipation after the completion of earthly 
cycles of rebirth, but this Emancipation differs from the Brahmanic 
in that, the individuality of a living being is, according to the 
Jains never merged into a Unity. It never became an integral part 
of a bigger whole, or attained ‘Brahman* ; but retained its separate 
individuality as an Emancipated and perfected being. 

This is the main difference between the Jains and the Buddhists. 
Otherwise, both may be termed atheistic as against the sickening 
[)olytheism of popular Brahmanism of their days. Both are 
religions of mercy, in contrast with the Brahmanic emphasis on 
sacrifice ; of thought and ideal, in contrast with the Brahmanic belief 
in action and ritual. Animal slaughter of any sort is completely 
forbidd(*n by Ijoth, and the Jains at times carry this tenet so far, 
that th(‘y cover their mouths and noses with very fine cloth, 
to save th(‘ bacterial organisms in the air. Again, they were both 
asocial, making a com[)lete divorce between social life and its 
rec[uirements, from spiritual concern, as against the predominently 
secular outlook of Brahmanism. l o quit the world, and rid oneself 
of earthly ties taking on the life of a monk, and spending it in the 
penaiK'e, piayer, service, or meditation, is the shortest way to 
Nirvana or the end of existence, according to the Jains and the 
Ihiddhists. Tlierefore, they separate secular life from spiritual life, 

life of enjoyment [lilioffa) from a life of renunciation [Tyaga) in 
which the [deasures of the Hesh and senses are denied. 

Brahmanism, as we shall explain in its due place clearly, had a 
very different view of lile. It |)rovided for all the various desires, 
physical as well as spiritual, of a man’s being and nature. It held 
all forms ot living and all expressions of individuality, as sacred and 
nec'essary for [)rogress and evolution. Leaving the world, for a life 
of the recluse, though not forbidden, was not to be undertaken, 
unless the' person v\^s suHu'iently ready and qualified for it, and had 
fuKilled his obligation in life as child, youth and adult citizen. 

I hese then are some of the similarities, and differences between 
the three main religions of Aryavarta. The rest of the chapter deals 
with each religuin by itself, and after giving a short account of 
its growth and development, and a brief survey of its ideals and 
beliefs, shows the influence of these ideals on life and society ; 
and finally considers the effects of these on the general outlook on 
Art, in order to see whether they consciously or unconsciously aided 
or retarded the development of artistic expression. 

For a proper appreciation of these three religions, let us first 
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take the two branches of the main i)hilos(^[)hv, Hiuklhism and 
Jainism, and then come to the i^arem slock. The earliest remains of 
Art that we have, apart from the \'e-(las, arc* ncairly all Buddhist, 
and to a smaller extent Jain. Bishmanic rtanains are of a much 
later date. This consideration makes it more desirablr that we shoi’ld 
treat the reliorions in their rex^ersc histoiusil (aaler, t ikino Buddhism 
first, Jainism second, and Brahi mism last. 

Buddhism. Oiit of th.(^ an^' house of the Sak' • tribe 

Rise and Groirth. Kapikua , aros(‘ Prince Siddhartha. Mis birth 

was heralded b\^ |)rcadieci( that he would be the savicuir ot man- 
kind. As a child and voudi Siddhartha was easily the I rs* of his 
fellows, fair, brave and accomplished iiK'omparablv above all his 
contemporaries, But (O'en as a \ ouno' prince of a warric^r ckic, his 
heart was overfioaino with ('omp.issuai lor all li\'in(>- thino's ; and 
thoutdi his parents, frightened 1)\' his unworldliness, strove' to ('hain 
him to the chariot of v’orldK' life by the bonds of kna' and marriage, 
his soul could lu^t rei7iain in pcaea' whik* misery and (k'alh W('re the 
daily portion of all life* ai'ound him. T)ne nitdu, whik^ the whok' 
household was ask'e|), and dreaminQ- about the' heir that was just 
born to the IVint'e, he' himself lay awake, pe)neierino e)ver the 
mysteries eT the Universe, and the- end e)f human misery and siiffea*- 
ino*. Siiddenh', there' elawned uj)e)n hini the- the^iudu that such prei- 
blems ceuikl not be meelitateel upe^n e)r solved within the- luxury e-)f 
his palaea- at Kapiku'astu . Actino on this imtmlse, he elecieleel te7 
leave all his we)rklly wealth anel connee't ions. With a last k)e)k at his 
wife anel new'ly horn he*ir, he* k-fl feir e-ver the- he)me e)f his fathers, 
anel toe^k u[K)n himsedf the searedi fe^r kne)\\'leekn' to solve the pre)- 
blein of human sufUrine’- 

Year after year he spent wanelerine ^ii^d nieditatintr in ceaseless 
persuit for an answer to his queries. One elay, while sittimr under 
the Pifyd! tree at (dava. the se)Iutie)n (lashed upon him. Nirvana, 
or ceasiua; to hr, vms the way te7 o-pt freeelom from misery. As this 
truth flashed upon him, he was reborn, and bec'ame the Budflha or 
the Failightened One. 

To keep this knowledTO to himself was impossible ; and so to 
spread this messap-e to humanity became his unavoidable mission 
for the rest of his life ; and thus Oaiitama Burldha (‘ommencerl his 
career as a preacher, and at the Deerjaark in Benares h<^- set the 
‘Wheel of Law’ into motion. The creed he preached was Buddhism. 
H is efforts appear to have succeeded so thorouiSfhlv that within a 
short space of time. Buddhism could claim larpre masses of people, 
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and several roya! princes like Kin<:j Bimbisara, as its adherents. But, 
so far, It was a local creed. 

I'wo hiinrlred years after Buddha's death, with the Emperor 
Asoka, Ihiddhism entered U[)on a new and glorious epoch. Asoka 
embraced this faith early in his life ; his conversion was an event 
of great importance for the Indian civilisation. He was the master 
of all Aryavarta, from Kabul and Nepal right down to Mysore, and 
with his conversion fhiddhism became the court religion anci there- 
fore the stat(*’s. f fc^ did all that Imperial might ('ould do to propa- 
gate the? cr(H‘d of the Ihiddha far and wide. Yet he wsas no intolerant 
bigot, as his edicts clcvirlv show.* During his reign and after. 
Buddhism c*>:tended, 

“in (ln(‘ (:our><‘ as far W't'sl as Id:>iriis and Cvrene, anci as far East 
as Japa/i. From I he jral ('tmtiiia' before, to I he 4th C'entiirv after Christ, 
Eiiddhism was ihe predominant, altlion^^h never th(‘ sole Indian relit4if)n, 
in possession of enormous inlliience (‘xereised 1)\' a disc'iplined heirarchv, 
and supj)or(ed bv tiu* imuKmse wealth of innumerable monastic founda- 
tions. ’ ’ * 

77/.' /‘rifiripai As a moralist, Yinccau Sitiith says, fhiddha taught 
/(fra/s ofif/ a system of lolfy (dhic's. '’ Let us see w hat there was 
tU'Uifs. religion that endcvarcal itself to the hearts of 

so many diffcM-caU people's. 

Mrrann. d lie (Mid of life, Of, tlic [)urpose oi existenc'c, W'as, 

m this new crei'd, to attain Nirvana, which meant ('easing to be. 
Of tiu' annihilation ol the indi\adual self. It was this goal, and this 
alone, that could deli\'er all living bc'ings from the' c\'cl(' of [)am and 
suffering. In ordcM* t») attain this (MwI, certain idcmls had to be realised 
and li\'(*d up to ; one of these ideals of the Ihiddliist faith (onsists 
in re.ilismg, thromdi s|)iritual (\\|)erienc(‘ and In nu^ral atts, the 
('ontinuitN' of life in man and nature, and the f('ll(wvshl[) c^f all 
beings. Ibis w,is part of th(‘ knowledge laneakal to the Buddha 
at (ki\ a, wluM'e he sat iiK'ditating under the /a/a?/ i]cc. Man, nature 
and a.nimals, all (ome within tfie sphere of the fellowship established 
b\ this faith, Supt'rnatural b(*ings also fcain |)art of this spiritual 
communion, as is s('(M 1 m the earlv ('aiwings, which, for the most part 
iM'piM'sc'fits ass(Mnbli('s of belie\aM's bc'fore th(‘ Buddha ; a concrete 
manil(‘station , we may sav, of the Buddhist ideal of spiritual com- 
munion 1 he relit'f sc ulptures of Bharhut, !^anchi and Amaravati 

' (Ireuls^rt: Ifhlhi (frum (' of Enst) scries, pp. 82 and 85. 

W A. Smitli : Uistorv ()f hitic .Ir/x m ftulia a)ul ('cyhni, p. c). 

^ 1 6 /(/. , p. o. 

* .\nasaki : Bnihiltist Art, p. 2. 
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are full of these representative assemblies, and the fact iliat the 
sculptors chose and worked on this p<u'ticular aspecl sh(nvs the in- 
spiring effect of the ideal upon their artistic genius ^ h'lowers and 
animals, says the same writer,- |)erha[)s in ik^ other religion are 
treated with such intimacy, as in l^uddhism, mH only in the wav of 
similies, but also in concrete manifestation (d' tendt r synijiathy. 


i'harity and Another ideal of buddhism is that of charity 

Service, serx'ice. I'he message of the Ihiddha w'as that 

man’s true happiness should lie sought, not in the luHilment of 
sellish ambitions, but in iellow'ship with all living beings,'' that is by 
a sympathetic attitude towards them, doing charity and rendering 
them service d'his latter cavtiid lx st i)e done by dtal'caling one’s 
vvhr)le earthly or human c,\ ocnce to ser\'ic(\ IJenc'e, the establish- 
ment of the monastic order, for thi'se who preferred tite shortest 
and quickest route to Nirvana.* 


Mon<istirAi^m or I hcsc idcals ol Huddhism reaikl)’ affected life. 
Life under f'or thc pctyole wlio dc\sir(‘il to follow its tenets 

liuddhirm, j.j possible maimer, it established the 

monastic ordta' of (legg^ing friars and nuns, as \\ Smith calls 
them. ’ I hese orders dex’eloptal (juickiv into a |)ow('rful society full 
of missionary zeal, by taking upon tluanseba's tiu* monastic vows, 
and binding themselves to the sta'X'ice of the fkiddha and Smiflid, 
and following iIk^ Law, the lUiik'sluis withfirew th(*ms(*lves com- 
pletely from worldly life and lem|)tations, and dc*vot(‘d themselves 
wholly to the prop.igation oi the k'aith. 

A radical change from th(^ prevailing nuxle ol brahmanic hb‘ was 
elf(xt(‘d by the fact that this orden was open to all. irrc'sp(*ctiv(‘ ol 
birth or (’ast(‘. I his ('ommingiing of castes and races on (‘qual terms 
inevitaljlv led to an enrii hiiuaU of the culture and di^epening o! their 
mutual und(a-standing. 

I he Monks lived in large monastmies during the rainy season, 
and travelled about for thc grcMter portion of the year teaching thc 
ncw\ I. aw ol Mercy, and. showing the road to Xirvanu. Once* a year 
they met and held their conc lave at raie of thc'se monasteries, at 
w'hich they discussed problems connecTed with thcar faith and work. 


' Ihid. , p. II. 

* f hid. , p. 7. 

* Anasaki : Buddhist Art, p. K). 

^Described by the Encvclopacdid Britanica “as aii cxlinetion ef the lirx 
of passion, in onc' who bas obtained release”. 

^ V. Smith: History t)j Fine Arts in India and Ceylon^ p. <>. 
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and made plans lor the future. P'or this purpose monasteries had 
L kaiiyas or halls ol worship, as also of assembly where the monks 
met together '('h.‘. Cliaityas and Viliaras of Karli, Lena, Ellora or 
Kenhheri, are marvels of beauty as regards their architecture and 
carving, while those of Ajanta are unrivalled for their paintings. In 
these tlie liliikshus related in stone and immortalised for posterity in 
jjamt, what to them was the sole purpose ol existence, namely devo- 
tion to their Master, and through Him, to the world of living beings. 
The joy of life, ‘ and creation, resulting from an intense devotion to 
a cause, and the satisfaction arising from serving it, we meet with 
in the reliels and frescoes of these Cav'e J ernples. Everyone seems 
hapjiy and content in the' (sarhest examples, fused with the same 
lov(‘ for humanity that sent th(‘ Buddha w'andermg away from the 
riches, of lile into the forcist.'^ In fact these monasteries have been 
for ages the storehr)Lise of ancient Art and culture. 


Effect of these 
Ifimls on Art 
or Art under 
Huddhism. 


As the aim ol the ILiddhist ideal was to free 
oneself from the bondage of existence, early Bud- 
dhism condemned all tliat made the bonds more 
desirable. Hence, Art in almost all its forms, 
was at first condemned b\’ the Buddha. Yet we 
find that (Lspit<‘ this, Art llourish(‘d under Buddhism, and even the 
earll(*st remains w(* ('an trace ol Art are Buddhist. How did this 
hap[)en There are vMrious reasons, the most important being 
As(Ta’s coiu'ersion, and the rise of Mahayana Buddhism. After 
these', Art has a dillerent tale to tell. Till then. Buddhism had 
frenvned upon Art and artists as impediments in the waiy of salva- 
tion. But as the' Mahayana Buddhism gave' Art a religious turn, and 
as the Imperial patron showed its |a'opaganda value, the cancans 
c'case'd to liown, alter about the* 3rd (a'nturv B.CT, on forms of Art, 
whie'h the lirst apostles had forbidden. 

Asoka was an Tanperor, aiul /\rt is the inevitable accom{)animent 
of wealth and empire. Hence*, with his conversion and under the 
protection and |)atronage ol a mighty court, a doorway was opened 
lor y\rt within the' ('ree*d, Asoka was a mighty buiKler, and is reputed 
to have built .1 tabutous number of CJuiityas and fUiaras, 

Be’sides the'se, he ado|ned a uni()ue method fe^r spreading his new^ 
('reed. I \c had [iill.irs built ol sandstone, tall anel slender in propor- 


* \ . .Smith: llisit^ry of h'ific .DCs ifi Ituiid iuui (\'ylo}i, p. 10. 

• (’Afry sitMii' in the* relict' si'iilpliirc's of Hharluit and Sanchi anel in tlv' 
paintings (d' .\janta, is full <a' tin* joy of life, anel pro\es that the Buddhist 
Indians of the olden time.s knew the preciousness ot happiness. 
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tions, headed by lotus capitals, surmounted by perched figures of 
lions or elephants. On the.se pillars, and on solid rocks also, were 
inscribed Edicts of the Emperor, e.xplaining and [)roclaiming the 
tenets of the Master’s creed. I'hus, with Asoka, both architecture 
and sculpture began to be popular, and came to be used to oropa- 
gate religion. 


By means oi the reliefs surrounding the Stupas 
o/pZa'Z'iL the Chaitya wtills, relating the storv of the 

of Faith, lives of the Buddha, the lessons and doctrines ol Bud- 
dhism were concretely inculcated into the minds ot 
the worshippers. 1 hey were sermoiK in st(jne and incid('ntall)^ 
trained the people in the apprei iation of Art. The artist’s ciesire 
was to express an idea in a m tnner easih' understandahle and the 
best method was to suggest it. Hence, his work took on the sug- 
gestive and symbolical aspect. 

With Mahayana Buddhism /\rt came on still lirmer gi omul . b rom 
a mere instrument of propaganda, it was raised to die dignity of a 
form of worship. In lliis re-edited form of Buddhism, Buddha ceases 
to be the teacher, and is slowly transformed into a transcendental 
Chulhead. Side t.)y side w’ith this change, there' evoU'cd a Bud- 
dhist Pantheon, ver\ similar to the existing Brahmanic Pantheon. 


With the recognition of the Buddha as a Cioeh tlu‘ onl\' proper mode 
of approach to him was hJiakti, and so. Art in all its lorms became 
*i means of adoration and gkirification ol this iu‘\v ( xodhead ; and it 
grew and flourished as the (jodhead became^ more and more 
popular. 


d'hough its c'arly tene'ts had ('ondemned /\rl, 
iihtrent aitiistir j^m by its nature, was such, that it could not 

iJuddinsm. but give tlic greatest aid and impetus unconsciously 
to the de\mlf)pment of Artd It had, w'ithin itself, 
both an object of adoration, and the technic[Uf‘ for such adora- 
tion ; but these were brought to light and developed by Mahiyana 
Buddhism, because the original inspiration of the Master had de- 
cried them. 


^“It olTcrs three sources of urtistic' iuspiralion. ” .Anasaki tells us “lli(‘ 
first is the conception of life implied in Buddha’s personality, and proclaimed 
by his teachings; the second is a consecjuence of the first, and consists in the 
pious memory of the Master, cherished among his followers; the third another 
corollary of the first, is the practice of dedication based on the idea of uni- 
versal communion”. 

Anasaki: Buddhist Art, p. 6. 
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1 he Buddha himself really was an artist, because, he perceived 
in man and nature the vital and sympathetic tie which bound them 
to his own soul. Every thing* and every fellow being is embraced 
in his spiritual life, and thus ent(‘rs into ai*! ultimate connection 
with his ideal. Nothing is left outside the bounds of his sympathy ; 
all is vivilied l)y the touch ot jiersonal relationship. This is the 
process of idcsilssation, the secret of artistic creation.^ 

“ I'his icksil of the unity of all existence is the source in Buddha’s life 
anfl tertcliin^, from whit h Buddhism and Buddhist Art derives its pro- 
foundest and most enduring inspiration.”^ 

Another reason wh)^ Art flourished under Bud- 
fjufhNu.sm as dhisni w'us, becausc, Buddhism spelt freedom and 
mmree af fna'- ccjual sco[)e lor sclf-expression for numbers whom 
<hmf.ooitt.rnsf(‘s. the old Brahiuaiiic order had regarded as out- 
To Kshifrhjns. (astes. All the varied artistic talent of the Dravi- 
dians, and e\a*n ot the aborigines, must therefore, 
have iound an outlet by this channel, lor Buddhism was open to all, 
whilst th(‘ Brahmans had regarded the Dravids and others as out- 
('astes for (]uite a while before Buddhism. .Still more so was it with 
th(^ other divisions of Brahmanic society, like the Vaishyas, who 
found tiaunselv'es frc'e to express their artistic longings and cultural 
cravings, which th(' Brahmanic order of society had jealously 
guarded as a close* preserve* feir its highest caste. In fact. Buddhism 
itself was tlie result of a grexit s|)iritual and intellectual struggle 
waged by Reason against the rigid dictates of Bi'ahmanism. Most 
mtelle*e( ual me)veme*nts in the world’s history have been folk^weel by 
great outbursts ol /\rl, lor lre*(*d()m is the* nursery of Art. The 
Renaiss.ince, the* L r(*nch Revolution, and even the recent Russian 
Reva)liit ie)n , are* all liv’ing examples ol this truth. The renaissance 
anel refloris.mee* of Art uneler the Bueldliist influence is, thus, the in- 
(*\atabl(’ eriitcome of that sense of emancipation, and desire for self- 
expre*ssion of tla* masses, which comes as a consequence of a 
sue'ce*s:-^lul revolution in ideas and |)rinciples, in social structure and 
spiritual motivation. 1 he results of such change become more 
[)o(ent v\ la*n ba('k(al by political peace and economic contentment 
whic'h was so dominant a feature of Asoka’s |^ros[)erous reign. 
Nurtured by imperial might and spiritual fervour, is it at all surpris- 
ing that the Art ol this age to('>k so marvellous a flight, despite the 
early prejudices.^ 


» IhiiL, p. 8. 
* Ihid . , p. 8. 
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Jainism. Jaiiiisni comes into [)ronnnencc about tlie same 

time as Butldhism ; also as a revolt a^j;ainst Brahman domination 
about the 6 th Century 1C Cd Its adheiaaits really claim tor il an 
origin far earlier than ICiddhism. Indeed, for them, there ne\<a* was 
a time when Jainism was not known.’ Mahavira the last of the 24 
Tirthankaras was born about the same time <is the founder of 
Buddhism. Like him, too, he was of Royal lineage, and a Ksha- 
triya by birth. Of this young man far less is known than of Cautama. 
Buddha. Jaina traditions tell us that at the age of thirty he, like 
Prince Siddhartha, lelt his home and enier(*d a |)reviouslv esta- 
blished order, that of Parsvanauha, ^ bm Kdt il afua* lw’el\a‘ months ; 
and spent the following twelve /ears in self-niorlirM/alion and medi- 
tation. After acliieving Supr* iii ‘ Knowhalge, lu' started pr(\iching 
his Law of Renunciation, <ind bec'ame the loundca* of ha'storical 
Jainism After a time there c/ime to him a high tidc‘ of suc'ct^ss, 
and the religion he revived survives, in spite' ol m<mv \ac'issitii<l(^s, 
in many parts of India even to-da\’ amongst so?ue of the most 
wealthy communities of this country. 

Jainism is a religion of intense individualism, and henca* 
proselyting was not part of its routine' as in Buddhism. 
Having commenced in Magadha, it spread in northern India from 
the Punjab to the Bay of Bengal, ddien ('ame a great famine, fol- 
lowed by years of [)erserution ; and wc have an Fxodus to the 
South, ancl the Jains settled themselvc^s round about Mysore and 
the Lamil countries. About IP fP. dv' (ains 

gradually losing their foothold in Magadha, and moving wc'stwards 
into Ujjain and Mathura,^ and ultimately tov^’ards the Wesi coast, 
that is C/ujarat and Kalhiawad. In these ic'gions Jainisiu still 
flourishes and has a great inHuenc'e. 

Idtah and As regards the creed that Mahavira preached, it 

fieliffs. many respecTs similar to Ihiddhism. Vinc'ent 

Smith says 

“Both religions rclv on tht* siipaorl of an organised so('iety of monks 
and friars, reject the authority of tlie Xh'flas and the exc'hisivM* (laim 
of the Brahmans, abhor hloodv sac rifices and trc'at witli insistcuif'c tin* 
doctrine of extreme respex't for evers- form of animal life ( Ahimsn). 


* Ca)ii})rid gc ITislorv of Judin, Vol. I, p. 150. 

* Ibid., p. 153. 

‘’Mrs. Stevt*nson : Hcnyt of Jdiuisiu, p. 8 . 

^ Cambridge JTi story of India, Vol. I, p. 15c). 
^ Ibid. , p. I 57. 

® V. Smith: Oxford History of India, p. 42. 
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Besides these, the important doctrine of Karma was also 
an iiUej/ral |)art of these religions, for it was because of this doctrine, 
that sacriluf's were fcjrbidden, for killing of any life meant the 
shortening (d its s[)an, wherewith it could further evolve itself, so 
as to raise its position in the next incarnation. 

The other important ideals and beliefs of Jainism, besides these 
in common with Ikiddhism were with regard to God, and the ulti- 
mate (*nd ol libs (iod, as a divine being, or causative agent, was 
never recognised by jainism ; and in that sense, it may be termed 
atlieistic. Neith(‘r did it believa* in Paramatma or the Supreme soul 
or spirit.’ d he fains early taught that one should not say ''God 
rains'’ but just “the c'louds rain.” Thus, one of their fundamental 
principk^s seer]i to have Ixaai that there is no power higher than 
man A I'irthankara was a denomination originally applied to a 
man w ho had mad(' the [)assage at'ross the o(x*an of worldly illusion 
(s(i}}is(irn), and w ho had rea( hed that further shore wdiere he is, and 
will for ev(*r be, free from action and desire enjoying a [passionless 
and iiK'lfablc p(*a('e.’’ 1 b^ had attaiiK'd Kcvala that is su[)reme 

knowi(‘dge, and Ixaame a K(‘va!in or Arhat^ that is the al)solutely 
knowing, th(' absolutelv pcadect, sinless, formless, desireless, im- 
mutable aiK 1 (‘(('rnal. 

d'h(* (a)mf]a)n aim of all Indian religions seems to be freedom from 
the ('\'cl(‘ of r(‘birth. I hey all Ivxvc various nanx^s for it : Moksha, 
Nirvana, Siddlii waar ihc ('ommon aims in all the three 
r(vs[)e(ai\a‘ly. h'or the Jains, this ultimate goal was a state 
in w’hich (he Karina or [)ast obligation had bec'ome extinguished, 
and luMK'elorth the Spirit, though still existing as an individual 
spirit, cscapt's r(‘in('arnati(Pn , that is, it has no more tf) be bound 1)\ 
tlu' bondage ol (he (lesh, or birth and death It is free and eternally 
sell-(‘xistent I h(' dilb'rence between the jai^'* ideal and the Buddhist 
Niiw^ana is worth noticing. In b(Pth the indixadua.l [Predominates, 
and (waai in the (inal IpIiss, does ixpt betona' a part of a greater 
>vhole the .M okslia (pf [bahmanism. Inst(M(l, iip fainism, the indivi- 
dual IxH'omes the absolute knowing, |P(*rl(M't, formless and immiit* 
al)k* ; wink' in Buddhism, al(('r th(* release fronp the C\'rle of Birth 
and I)('ath, tlu' individual just “ceases t(P be”. 

' Mrs. Stc\cns(Mi : 77 /«’ Ilan t of Jaifiis})!, Till rediirt ion, p, 14. 

(lixl, llu‘\- worship man, to wit tlu* X'cncrable (.\rhat), the 
C'ofKjiieroi' (Jina), ihc founder of (he (four) Orders, (I'irthankara).” IhicL, 

^ Mrs. Ste\enson: If cart of Jiiitiisni, Intro., p. 15. 

* Cattiln'id i^c History (>/ India, Vol. I, pp. 159, 160. 
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Kevala Dnana being the ultimate goal of Jainism, like Bud- 
dhism once again, the monastic life was strongly recommended. Art, 
as a form of worldly attachment, was highly condemned. Neverdie- 
less, it found its way into this creed in course of time as it did in the 
sister cult also. The reason in this case probably was a little differ- 
ent. With the same ultimate object as in Buddhism, the Jains too 
had amongst them monastic orders ; for they regarded the life of 
renunciation to be the shortest road to salvation. But, unlike Bud 
dhism, particularly the Mahayana form, the Jains had no other 
social institution that effected the scheme of life of the people. The 
Jain monks, though as fervent in the preaching of the word their 
Tirthankar, were yet not so eager for artistic expression. Perhaps 
their forms of worship did not demand such concrete :»ymbols of 
devotion as the Buddhists, who after the Imperial patroivige of the 
Mauryas had learnt to prize these iiiodes of evident 'uloration. 
The Jain laity, moreover, lived within the influence and under the 
social ideals of Brahmanism. Hence, as both Jainism and Buddhism 
had no social institutions apart from monasteries, they were not able 
to maintain that hold on daily life, and consequently that cultivation 
of Art, that Brahmanism maintained. 

Art, however, entered the Jain fold in the form of architecture, 
and sculpture as part of adornment ; and in course of time grew to 
amazing heights in these spheres only. It is intended here in this 
section before going on to Brahmanism, to discuss Jainism and its 
contribution to Indian Art by examining some of the concrete 
remains. The reason for disposing off Jain Art here is that, except 
for architecture, Jainism has not influenced the ideals and course of 
Indian Art much. Besides, its artistic contribution as we have it 
lo-day is fragmentary, though at times very beautiful and intricate. 
Moreover, there is hardly any new art motive or any other peculiar 
feature in Indian Art that may be called Jain typically, except 
perhaps in architecture. They always assimilated whatever was 
useful to them. We will, therefore, in this section go over th(‘ 
rather meagre data we have to judge from and see if w^e can assess 
the contribution of Jainism to Indian Art. 

Architecture. Stupas and Chaityas formed at first a part 

of Jain worship ; and the two existing remains of Jain Stupas 
are the Kankali mound near Mathura, and another at Ramnagar 
near Bareilly.^ Chaityas are also evidenced in the cave dwellings 

Mrs. Stevenson: Heart of Jainism, p. 280. 

ID 
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of Badami, Patna, and Ellora. These are all of average merit, 
with nothing extraordinary in them. Of their monuments in South 
India there are no remains. But it was in the i ith Century that the 
jains blossomed forth, 

“like the sudden flowering of the Flemish art under Van Eycks: in 
both cases all the intermediate stages have been swept away by the 
ravages of time an<l the devastation of war, and we are abruptly con- 
fronted with the perfection of loveliness while the toilsome steps that 
lead up to it are hidden from us.“* 

TempitM, I his age of Jain architecture takes on a new form. 

No more are visible the Chaityas and Stupas. Instead we have 
grand temj)les, of which the plan is similar to those of the Vishnu 
shrines, and very proba})ly was borrowed from them. In fact, their 
temples take on various forms, in the South very often Shaivite, 
in the North Vishnavaite, so that it is concluded that thev borrowed 
the local style wherever they settled.' 

rhe inner shrine is usually guarded by a richly carved doorway.^ 
'Fhe idol itself clothed or mule, eyes closed or staring, is of very little 
artistic im[)ortance. 'Hk* Sabha Mandapa has sometimes very little 
carving, l)ut the outer portico in nearly all Jaina temples is a very 
fairyland of beauty, the finest of whose carving is equalled bv the 
white tracery of frost when they are in marble.* 

“Kroni the dome of these porches hang pendents of marble, whose 
workmanship brings the memory of the stairway of Christ’s church, and 
the Roof (jf the Divinity School in Oxford, and gives the spectator a 
nt;w standard of beauty”, (d'he writer floes not givr the plate she is 
referring to but it must b<‘ the .\bu lempK*, that unrivalled 
dream in marble.) For “Mt. Abu, bearing on its bosom shrines that 
are rnarscls of fretted loveliness, the frowning rocks of (firnar, crowned 
with its diadem of temples, and Satrunjaya in its surpassing holiness, 
half fortress and half ttanple city, bears witness to the fervour of 
thf)se days”. ^ 

Besides these, there are the famous towers of Chitor, of the 9th 
and 15th Century, which, Havel tells us, are unsurpassed of their 
kind in the whole world. ^ Palitana, the temple city of Gujarat, has a 
(harm ot its own like its prototy|)e at Girnar, but the sculpture is 


* Ihid., p. 281. 

Havel: A Study of Itido-Arynti Civilisation^ p. 175. 
^ Mrs. Stevenson: Cacts from Heart of Jainistn." 


^Ihid., p. 281. 
^ Ibid., p. 282. 


Havel: Ideals of Indian Art, p. 127. 
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generally unimportant.^ Had the glories of Gujarat survived the 
ruthless destruction of the idol haters, symbolised by the famous 
temple of Somanatha and its contemporary surrounding wealth and 
beauty, the record of*Jain architecture would have been unsui pass- 
ed. Peeps into this gigantic array are offered to us by ruins of struc- 
ture such as that marvellous shrine at Modhera, with its exquisite 
and daintly fashioned sabha mandapa, which even to-day in its 
dismembered state, allures the eye with its jewel-like intricacy and 
deft proportions, relating in every stone and curve the reverence 
and devotion that gave it birth. The Kirtcistambhas at Vagnagar 
are imposing structures in themselves, and once heralded an equally 
sublime structure, of which no vestige remains at the moment except 
these majestic lovely forms, towering above the debris of modern 
village life, whispering to the wind, sun and rain, the splendour that 
was, and may yet be. 

These are really the only Art remains of the Jains. Of painting 
or sculpture, apart from their decorative reliefs, we have hardly any 
remains. The few specimens of sculpture we have are on a colossal 
scale as the Yannus and others at Mysore, really noble works of 
Art, but very few in number. The reason why the Jains seem to be 
so poor at sculpture or painting is to be found in the nature of their 
religion. The joy of the senses had to be sternly repressed ; and 
so these objects of sense gratification naturally received little notice 
from the Jains, Havel suggests they had no divine incarnations, 
like Krishna, to inspire them ; and 

'^neither did the Jain Saints or deities develop into personifications of 
nature’s manifold aspects. The Jain sculptors and painters were there- 
fore limited to a very narrow range of ideals. They had no rich mytho- 
logy or lives of saints, full of wonder and of human interest, to illus- 
trate, no grand conception of nature’s moods only the few fixed immut- 
able poses of the ascetic absorbed in contemplation.”* 

Original inspi- Why Havel igtiorcs the twenty-four Tirthankaras 
ration of who laboured for the emancipation of all living 
Jainism. beings, we cannot understand. His reasoning 
does not seem very sound ; for, Buddhism too, had at its start, 
hardly anything more. It was the original artistic heritage of the 
people that, later on, wreathed together into a whole the Jataka 
fables, and ultimately developed the Buddhist Pantheon. Why 
could not Jainism have done the same? 

' Ibid.y p. 128. 

* Havel: Ideals of Indian Art^ p. 129. 
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Or perhaps they had, but their Art remains are lost we cannot 
say. The Jains were probably never very dominant as a secular 
power ; but their spiritual ascendancy led to a fierce revolution 
particularly in the South ; and, with the decline of their influence in 
these parts, their monuments, if any, may have perished irretriev- 
ably. Besides the wholesale destruction of their shrines during the 
Muslim period, there was also an absorption in the sense of conver- 
sion.' Many of the Jain shrines, as remains bear witness, were 
converted by the Mohammedans to the use of an alien ritual 

“No original mosques the Maharnadans ever erected, rivalled these 
made over temples for beauty. In the zenith of its prosperity, Jain 
architecture had taught the Hindoo builders much; now in adversity 
they still influenced their persecutors, and the still too little known 
mosques of Ahmedabad owe more of their unrivalled beauty to Jaina 
inspiration than to any other source.”* 

Besides architecture and sculpture as adornment of architecture 
there was one other Art Jainism encouraged : Poetry. The practice 
of reciting i)rayers developed Jain poetry. Like the Buddhists they 
had, from the very start, and as a mark of their protest against the 
Archaic V^edic language in which the Brahmanic Scriptures were 
given, all their Scriptures in the Vernacular. Hence, wherever their 
influence spread, they aided the cultivation of the vernacular. This 
is really a very important and peculiar Jain contribution in the cul- 
ture of India as a whole ; for cultivation of the vernacular language 
is the first impulse to the development of local literature. Tamil, 
Kanarese, Gujarati and Hindi were cultivated and enriched by 
them in the same sympathetic manner. The Jain Poetry, how- 
ever is, in consonance with the rest of their artistic creations, more 
devout and religious than secular. It is noteworthy that the Jains 
refrained from the Drama and all its connected Arts, Music, E)anc- 
ing and Acting. Their poetry is, therefore, more unalloyed, even 
the imagery employed in the poems less sensuous and worldly — 
than any other poetry in the whole world. The greatest Tamil 
poem still surviving bears ample testimony on this point ; and the 
same may be said of the rest of Jain literary creations. 

This completes our assessment of the Arts under Jainism. In 
certain spheres, their influence was noteworthy and peculiar. But, 
in comparison to the Buddhist and Brahmanic contribution to the 
growth and development of Indian Art, their share appears to be 
meagre. Though some of their monuments add lustre to the already 

’ Mosques at Kutiib-Minar and Ahmedabad. 

* Mrs. Stevenson: Heart of Jainism^ p. 283. 
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existing glorious array of India’s artistic monuments, such as the 
shrines at Mt. Abu, their loss or non-existence would in no way 
diminish the value of Indian Art, though we would, of course, lose 
very beautiful individual works. The loss of either the entire Bud- 
dhist or Brahmanic remains would mean half the glory of Indian 
Art shattered The same cannot be said of the Jain Art, beautiful 
as some parts of it are. Such a result seems to be inevitable from 
the very nature of Jainism. It was, and has remained, a puritanical 
and ascetic religion more fully than Buddhism or Brahmanism, and 
hence its outlook on Art was barely tolerant, when it was not 
actively hostile. In a summary of motive force therefore, impelling 
Indian Art to the creation of masterpieces, we cannot assign Jain 
influence a high place, as it appears to have given birth to no Art 
motifs as explained in Chapter VI. 

Now, we will turn to the most important religion in India, 
the basis of most Indian Art and inspiration. 

Brahmanism, Brahmanism, is the oldest and the most im- 
portant religion of India. Its origin is traceable to the Vedas. 
Its philosophy is enshrined in the treatises called Upanishads. This 
philosophy is of a high intellectual character, dealing with specula- 
tion on the nature of the Universe, of Life and Eternity. These phi- 
losophies being too high for the average individual, we have an 
early dis-association between philosophy and daily ritual, or religion 
for the masses. The latter grew and developed ; and from it spring 
the usages and customs of the times embodied in the Dharmashas- 
tras. It is through these writings that we are able to trace the nature 
and growth of Brahmanism from the most ancient times. 

History. The history of Brahmanism is one of growing 

importance. It may be said that it is practically the history of India 
on its social and spiritual side. Both Buddhism and Jainism were 
waves of protestations ; but they never really upset completely the 
main scheme of Brahmanic life, or the fundamental institutions and 
conventions of society. The Buddhist and Jain religions were by 
their nature, asocial, and had, accordingly, no social scheme or 
institutions to challenge the Brahmanic hold on the daily life of the 
people. All throughout their supremacy, both in Northern and 
wSouthern India, the daily life of the people was guided, and social 
rdations regulated by the Hindu codes of law and behaviour. So 
that, in spite of Buddhist and Jain ascendancy for centuries toge- 
ther, we may with justice assert that the history of Brahmanism is 
the history of Indian civilisation, with just one qualification, that it 
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was not so apparent during the heyday of the Protestant creeds, 
specially Buddhism . 

From the 4th Century of the Christian era that culture begins to 
reassert itself, 7 'his process continues, up to the 8th Century, when 
Brahmanism had definitely ousted Buddhism from its place as the 
most important religion in India. The Northern revival of Brah- 
manism was relatively quiet ; but that in the South, from about 
the 7th Century onwards, was very aggressive. It is usually des- 
cribed as a Shaivite revival, — because it assumed the Lord Shiva as 
its head, — was of an aggre.ssive form, while the revival in the North 
under Vishnu took a milder form. Besides these main groups, we 
have growing with this renewed aspect of Brahmanism numbers of 
other and smaller divisions of which Shankaracharya's Vedantic 
philosophy is the most important. 

Faced with the Shaiva, the Vai.shnava and the Vedantic divisions, 
Brahmanism attempted to provide for all these faiths or sects a uni- 
fied philosophy and a common social background. The Brahmins ab- 
sorbed into orthodox Brahmanism these new sects, by a process 
of assimilation, for which they appear to have an inborn genius. 
Brahma manifested himself as Iswara, and the latter through its 
two creative principles, Purnsha and Shakti or female principle caus- 
ed matter or Pnikriti to live ; and this, in its turn, manifested itself 
in the eternal phenomenon of the cosmic energy of Creation, 
Preservation and Destruction. Brahma himself was the Lord of 
Creation, V^ishnu of Preservation and Siva of Destruction.* Thus 
came into existence the I rmiurti, a triple manifestation of the 
Divine order, or Unity. Three in one and one in three. So was 
achieved the synthesis. PVom this last development arises modern 
Hinduism, in essence the same Brahmanic faith, and like it in a 
state of incessant movement and change, yet, like the ocean, it 
remains the same, ready and able to absorb the creeds and customs 
and rituals of other systems.- 

Th§ Principal The Vedic faith was Polytheistic, recognising a 

Ideas and Gocl in every natural manifestation. But even in 

Beiiefa, Vedas, the idea is clearly developing, of a 

Unity behind all this Diversity. In the Upanishads, this belief is 
elaborated and established of a Divine Unity from which all life had 
emerged, and to which it would ultimately revert. The ancient 
sages had carefully observed nature and its ceaseless change ; their 

* V. Smith: History of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon, Introduction, p. 6. 

* Radhakrishnan : Hindu View of Life, pp. 12 and 129. 
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keen eyes had not failed to notice one divine reality, behind all this 
ceaseless illusion, or ‘Maya' which they had sought to fathom. As 
all Indian Philosophy has been a search after this reality or Unity, 
so also is its Art full of the same spirit. For things of this world, 
which were mere illusion, the Indian cared naught. All his effort and 
striving were directed toward this one end only, that of establishing 
or realising the Divine essence from which all emanated. Hence, the 
deep spirituality of their outlook, which inspired as well as coloured 
the best artistic expression of the age. 

It is open to question if this spiritual outlook on life, deliberately 
removed from the crude realism of the visible world, is a distinctly 
Aryan trait. It seems more a special gift of this land, for it is hardly 
observed in any of the other races descended from the Aryan stock. 
It is just in this particular land where nature is so bountiful, it 
supplies all man’s material needs and more, with the least 
possible effort, and thus leaves leisure for contemplation of 
nature its beauty and mystery. Surrounded by beauty and living 
amidst leisure led to an intensive cultivation of Art as a concrete ex- 
pression of this beauty, embodying a veiled suggestion of the mys- 
tery that links the Finite which the Infinite and the Individual with 
the Universe. 

But this process was gradual. We can trace the stages very 
clearly in the art history of the ancient period which extends for this 
work to about the 12th Century A. L). While the Aryans were still 
nature-loving children, touched a little by the piety of the Bud- 
dhism, we have the art reliefs of Bharhut and Sanchi. In the Amara- 
vati reliefs, that is, about the 7th Century A. 1 )., they appear to be 
affected by the magic of the land. Having drunk deep of life, and 
atmosphere of this land for over a century, we observe a sobering of 
the mind, and a distinct spirituality behind the execution, which 
leads to the refinement of style also. This is even more evident in 
the Gupta sculpture, which gives the third stage in the devclojiment 
of spirituality- Here another quality is observed to grow, which was 
absent at Amaravati. Restraint, which the adoring folks of Amara- 
vati knew not, is effectively rendered in the Gupta sculp- 
ture. The exuberance of the love and devotion of these artists 
seems to find itself in the quiet dignity of their Art, which gives it 
a profound depth and added spirituality. 

According to the Brahmanic view of life, not only did man emerge 
from the ultimate Unity, but all creation was a manifestation of the 
Eternal Spirit. Thus we have what in our days is called the Pan- 
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theistic conception Since God revealed himself in all creation, He 
was all pervading and everywhere, and the three ways in which 
man could get to know him were through Religion, Yoga, and Art ; 
for the direct object of all these three in ancient India was to reveal 
the Spirit behind the form.* 

I he End of Life or Moksha we have already briefly explained 
while contrasting the Buddhist, Jain, and Brahmanic goals of life. 
I he purpose of existence, according to the Hindus, is to attain 
Brahman the Encyclopedia Britanica tells us.* Brahmayi may be 
translated as a state of Beatitude, or stillness of the absolute to 
attain which the direct pathway was through Moksha, meaning 
complete spiritual emancipation. What Coomaraswamy calls a 
release from the Ego, or becoming, that is, freedom from cycle of 
rebirth. This can only be attained 

“by re.alisaiion of self and of entity when nothingness of ourselves is 
left in us. I he virtue of the action of those who are free beings lies in 
the complete co-ordination of their being, body, soul and spirit, the 
inner and outer man at one.“* 

I his stage of selflessness is realised only when a person has ful- 
filled all his obligations to himself and to others, and has no desire 
or obligation — Karma left. 

Karma is n thought, or deed, which has formed a lien, a bond or 
an obligation, with our fellows in the living universe. It is the 
motive force of life in all its mutations, relations and wanderings- - 
the only explanation for the apparent injustice of the world. l,ife for 
the Hindus is a cycle of births and rebirths, until the ultimate goal is 
attained. In each new existence, man^s destiny is governed by his 
past life and obligations. Whatever new tie is formed, or is left 
unfulfilled in the [)receding exi.stence, has to be accounted for in the 
next. I here is no escape. Once all such ties are dissolved, and 
obligations fulfilled, one is free from the chains of existence. The 
ideal is thus to free oneself from all attachment and desire, for both 
imply a bond. Whatever action a Jivan-mnkta or spiritually freed- 
man performs, must therefore, be of the nature of manifestation, 
and will be without pur[)ose or intention. ® 

Por the realisation of this aim the Brahmanic Shastras had laid 
down a whole scheme of life. 

^ .Vrtick* on B rnJittuinisni. 

Radhakrisbnan : Hindu I /c'ic of Lite, p. 6^. 

^ C'oomaraswamv : Duticc of Siva, p. to6. 

^ Ibid., p. 107. 

''Coomaraswamy: Diuice of Siva, p. 106. 
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I he paths by which one can secure emancipation 
for oneself and be merged with the infinite were 
three in number : the Karma-Marga, or the path of 
Deeds, the Bhakti-Marga y the path of Devotion and 
the Gnana-Marga , the path of Knowledge. 

The Gnana-Marga. the pathway of higliest knowleiige was 
marked out for the Brahmans, or the intellectual Kshatriyas. It 
was the shortest and the most direct way of ‘release/ from the Ego, 
perhaps because it was meant for a few only. Krishna calls the 
Karmapath greater in the Bhagavad-( jita. 

The path of works or service the Karma-Mar ga^ was for the busy 
man of the world, the statesman, artist, merchant, and labourer. 
It helped, not only to complete the unfulfilled obligations of previ- 
ous births, but also enabled the doer to express himself in devotional 
creations or acts, which brought as it were their own salvation. 
Thus was made a most subtle bond with Art. 

The path of faith or the Bhakti-Margiiy has a general applica- 
tion, for it was a way which was o()en to all classes. All whose hearts 
were filled with the love of God, and gave their lives to H im, 
could find salvation in Bhakiiy though w^orldly pursuit might clog 
their feet and make the way longer and more difficult.' 

I'hese three paths are prescribed for persons who desire to attain 
Moksha. Rut we know, that there are always hundreds of people 
alive and flourishing whose consciences are never troubled with any 
sense of obligation and from whose thought the desire to obtain 
eternal bliss is far far away. Did the Brahmanic system make 
provision for these people.^ It did, and therein lies its greatness,* 
that it compassed \vithin its religious fold all forms of life regarding 
nothing as profane or irreligious. Human life was divifled into two 
sections The first was the path of Self-assertion, and the second 
that of Returns, Pravritti-Marga, and Nivritti-Marga In the first 
of these, provision is made for the young, who love the world and 
its pleasures and vanities. For them, Artha and Kama— meaning 
wealth and enjoyment of sense-pleasure - were both legitimate pre- 
occupations, part of their life and dharma. ^ For, to desire these 
aims is not sin, but youth, and to forbid the satisfaction of the thirst 

* Havel: The Ideals of Indian Arty pp. 104-106. 

^ Radhakrishnan : Hindu View of Li/e, p. 79. 

^ Coomaraswamy : Dance of SivUy p. 7 - 

♦ “Bhag-awat Gita” Krishna allayed Arjuna’s many misgivings in fighting 
against his dearest relatives by telling him that fighting was the Kshatriya 
dharma — duty. 


ht/lH€n 04 of 
I deal i ou 
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of youth is not cure ; rather, desire suppressed breathes pestilence.' 

“The Brahmans, therefore, notwithstanding the austere rule appoint- 
ed for themselves, held, that an ideal human society must provide for 
the enjoyment of all pleasures, by those who wished for them ; they 
would say, perhaps, that those who have risen above the mere pleasure, 
however refined, are just those who have already tasted pleasure to the 
full.”* 

It was never the doctrine of the Hindus to force a j)erson to be good 
for fear of consequence, or to force a pure life upon those unpre- 
pared for it. Each individual self was left free to work out its own 
‘self-realisation’ within the larger self, in what space and time 
it chose. Society’s business was to make possible all that he needed 
to attain that end, for no better guide could be found than self- 
experience. And therefore, the man on the path of ‘self-assertion’ 
was allowed full scope until the realisation dawned on him that the 
pleasur(*s of life were viayci or illusion, and he voluntarily took 
the ‘pathway of return’. I'hus was the Brahmanic religion never 
divorced from every day life in India, and the mistaken distinction, 
of regarding certain expressions of life as profane and certain others 
sacred, never found a place within Hindu Theology. I'hey suc- 
ceeded in illuminating daily life with the light of Heaven. * 

The social order under Brahmanism was based upon the division 
of society into groups : the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas, the Vaishyas 
and Sudras. This classification was based on the distinction of the 
three prominent types of men recognised by most thinkers.'' 

Each ego, the Brahman sociologist assumed by natural law, was 
always, or nearly always, born into its own befitting environment. ’ 
A much evolved soul would be horn a Brahman, and a less 
evolved, a V’aishya. iiecause birth was thus an ordinance of nature 
or th(‘ result of one’s Karuia, contentment with one’s environment 
was easily inculcated. The caste of his birth prescribed an indivi- 
dual’s iUiarvia, his place in life and duty. If one felt dissatisfied 
with one’s status, the t)nlv wav to rid oneself of it was to do the 


* A' * Goomaraswamy : Dance of Stray p. 8. 

* Ibid., p. 7. 

* I'hc Mob. the devourers of Blake or Slaves of Nietzche; the Prolifics of 
Blake or the Master or Nietzche. In Indian Society the Bodhisattva, or Brah- 
mana or Superman. A similar classification as the above described, was that 
of the Indian castes. 

Ibid., p. II. Prof. Radhakrishnan also supf>orts natural classification. 
Hindu View of Life, p. 11. 

^ Ibid., p. 1 2. 
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prescribed dharma, for then only was one raised to a higher status. ‘ 
The doing of one's duty meant fulfilling past obligations, and so 
hastening Release or Emancipation. Thus, not only social life but 
individual life also was sought to be regulated by the Hindus, as we 
shall further elucidate. 

To enable one to do one's dharyua, to the l)est of one’s abilit\ , 
for the ultimate attainment of Moksha, in whatever sphere of life 
one is born, the whole span of earthly existence was divided into 
Ashramas. 7'o each of these Ashramas were assigned rcriain dut:(*s 
and obligations, the orderly fulfilment of which meant freeing one- 
self steadily from the grip of Karma. While the individual and 
social side of Karma were inseparably intertwined, the theory ot 
varna or caste emphasised the social aspect, and that of aslnama or 
stages of life the individual aspect.* An ideal individual life was 
divided into four ashramas. 

The first was the Brahmacharm .stage, or studenthood, in which 
the individual strove under proper teachers, to acquire knowledge, 
learn self-discipline and fit himself for the responsibilities of life. 

Next came the individual's duty to the state and the fulfilment 
of his existence. He married and entered the second or the Grahasta 
Ashrama. Having fulfilled his duties here, and [)rovided for his 
wife and children, if he felt himself fit,* he entered the third or 
Vanaprastha Ashrama. 

Here the householder is supposed to retire into a forest, 
and meditate and pra 3 q and f)repare himself for the last stag(^ 
namely that of the Sanyasi ; where his spiritual development 
was his only concern, and he is like a Bodhisattva waiting for final 
emancipation or Moksha. This progress from the Grahastha 
Ashrama to that of the Sa7iyas\ was hardly made in one life, except 
by especially evolved persons such as the “real hrahmanas"' or 
hodhisattvas . Hence, the recurrence or reincarnations, till the 
purpose ot existence was fulfilled, and the city of the God’s deva- 
napari was established on earth, which meant that the fulfilment 
of the pur pose of civilisation was accomplished. 

* Says Arjuna, 

“Till I conquer crush my foe, 

Win again our long lost fame. 

Salvation's self to me were woe 
Hindrance to my lofty aim.” 

(R. C. Dutt : From Bhairavi's Kirata Arjtinufii, p. 439.) 

* Radhakrishnan : Hindu View of Life, p. 82. 

» Ibid., pp. 83, 91. 

* Coomaraswamy : Dance of Siva, p. 2. 
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This in l)rief is the Brahmanic scheme of life, a social organisation 
consciously designed' to meet the philosophical conception of life, 
and to facilitate the attainment of the end of life for all its individual 
members. 

H ow do these ideals of refined enjoyment of the pleasures of 
life within the limitations of one’s status and qualifications, and the 
scheme of life and duty founded upon them, react on Art and its 
development ? 

Hrnhtnau'tMm Wf* have already mentioned the artistic heritage 

and Art. Vedic Aryans, and the intrinsic peculiarity of 

the V^^dic ritual to be the fount from which the fine Arts sprang. 
Given this basis, how did the attitude of Brahmanism affect Art? 
Art was encouraged and cultivated as pertaining to the fulfilment 
of the prescribed religious rituals and of the recognised aims of life 
and the duties of citizen. It was not merely as an accessory in reli- 
gious \\’orshi() that Art forms were permitted and encouraged, 
though, with the reengnition of the Bhakti~M nrga, Art got more 
entwined with ritual and worship. 

fihitkti, Bliitl'li, this pathway of love and dev('>tion 

readily commended itself to the artist’s soul, and though originating 
with Brahmanism, bc;came ecjually popular with the faith of the 
Buddha and Mahavira, Vishnu, Siva and Krishna. Where could a 
(lc\'oiee get a better and more permanent form of worship than 
Art, espc'cially architecture, and sculpture? These Arts there- 
fore. ilouiished under the patronage of all these faiths. In 
conscquep.ee. Art took win.gs ; and, inspired by the devotion that 
filled both the artist and the patron, soared higher and higher into 
the rc'gions of profound thought and mystery, embodying and 
conveying these abtruse philosojihies by means of subtle sugges- 
tions. 

Nothing stands to evidence the perfect unison with which the 
artist, the (raftsman, masons,* architects and patrons were 
all ins()ired to give of their best, so well as the famous “temple of 
the artificers" at M(3unt .\bu. Having done all the work that they 
were |)aid for, to the satislai tion of their masters, they voluntarily 
t rectc‘d another famous shrine to express their own real devotion 


’ I hid., p. 6. 

Mrs. Stoxenson: Hi’drt af Jitiyii.stn, f). 28-!. 
• ILiVH'l : Idrals of hnliny} Art, p. 107. 
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and hhakti, known to this day as the temple oi Artificers. ’ (^an one 
imagine artisans doing such a thing in modern times? 

Bhakti, which was becoming prominent ever since the NLi Havana 
Buddhist ascendancy, had become the keynote of Indian Art by the 
6th or 7th Century A.D. It imparted to Art that forgetfulness of the 
self in the creation of the soul’s longing, which is so essential for the 
highest expression. Havel gives the valuation of this creed very 
well, in his usual impetuous manner. 

“Bhakti, is the moving spirit of all great religious an in the West 
and in the East. It is Bhakti which lifts the art of Fra Angelico or 
Bellini into a higher spiritual plane than that of Titian or Corrcgio. 
Forced labour, money, or artistic genius might create another Diwani- 
Khas at Delhi — another elysium on earth for sensual desires, and per- 
haps another Taj. But, without Bhakti, India, whether she be Hindu, 
Mahornedan or Christian, can never again build shrines like* those of 
Sanchi, Ajanta, Elephanta, or Ellora, or when Bhakti is dead. India 
from being the home of world’s religion, will become the storm centre 
of the East. ” - 

Besides Bhakti, another imj)ortant reaction Brahmanism had 
upon Art, was the intimate contact it established between Art and 
daily life, through rituals and sacrifices. It is these that carried Art 
within the homes of the peasant and the labourer ; it is these that 
refined, spiritualised every day concerns, and made the incidents 
of ordinary life the symbols of eternal verities. 

Again, through its social system, Brahmanism helped to produce 
ready craftsmen, witli considerable hereditary skill, aaspiired 
through ages of excellent traaning by teachers, themselves heirs of 
an endless succession of master teachers, so that Indian craftsmen 
were renowned all over the world, for the marvels they wrought in 
the plains of Aryavarta. Mahumud of (ihazni, fanatic' as he was, 
spared the lives only of the craftsmen of India during his relentless 
and ruinous raids, so that he could carry them away with him to 
build Mosc]ues, like the famous temple at Somnath, which ins[)ired 
a regret from even his stony heart, as he v»^atched it crumbling undca* 
the flames of liis bigotry. 

All through the Muslim j)eriod, these craftsmen kept the Hindu 
traditions alive and fused the new Art under Islam with the same 
spirit of Bhakti. For Havel says it is the warmth of Hindu genius 
that makes the cold marble of the Taj so alive ; and “makes us feel 
that it is not a cold monument of marl3le, but Shah Jehan’s beloveM 

' Mrs. Stevenson: Heart of Jainism^ p. 282. 

• Havel: Ideals of Indian Art, pp. 1 13-1 15. 
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Mumtaz who lives still in all her youthful beauty upon the banks of 
the shininj^ Jumna/ 

Not only then, but to this date, this social system has been the 
preserver of the Indian culture, and educator of the Indian peo- 
ples/ liven in its decline, it has kept alive that spark which, 
given suitable environment, blazes out into the undying fire of 
artistic creation, as the very modern Indian schools of Art amply 
testify. 

Through its ideals, then, Brahmanism gave inspiration to Art ; 
through sacrifices and rituals Art developed and flourished, and 
affected and elevated a goodlv part of the daily life of the times ; * 
through its institutions, especially those of the socio-economical and 
educational nature, it encf)uraged and preserved the culture of the 
ages, anrl kept the s[)irit of Indian Art and tradition from being 
degraded or lost. 

Economic This Completes the survey of the religio-social 

Factor. motive in the evolution of Indian Art. I'he other im- 
portant motive force in all human affairs is economic neces- 
sity. The co-r(dation between the religions and the economic motive 
is easily effected in a society like our own, wherein all values tend 
to be expreseil in terms of money. In ancient society, however, 
where the ideal of self-sufficiency ruled the daily life of mankind ; 

here work was regulated, and living assured, to a large [)roportion 
(ff the community, the merely economic factor had not the force that 
it has since acaiuircMl. Hven granting, therefore, that the religio- 
social motive of th(‘ period must Ivive Ix'en coloured, probably un- 
consciously, by economic ( onsideralions, we cannot deny altogether 
I he independent existence ol religious idealism and devotic^nal inspi- 
ration uncontaminaUxl by the economic motive. 

But this is not to say that the latter had no place in ancient Indian 
society. On the contrary, if the religious or spiritual factor could 
remain si) strong, it was because the economic drag had no chance 
to [unction. Life was easy, living assured, leisure plentiful, and 
contentment inevitable. Under those ciMvlitions the economic factor 
must b(' admitted to be at work, if not quite on the surface, at least 
in the backgr(Xind. VVe have already ex[)lained the relation between 
.'\rt, the artist and society, and, the valuation of the artist's labour. 
VVe shall discuss the Indian socio-economic organisation, the insti- 

* liirals of Indian Art, p. 121. 

* Racihakrishnan : Hindu View of Life, pp. io4>i 27. 

Vp. l»ost: pp. I 4 J-I 44 - 
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tution of caste and its particular inHuence on artistic growth and 
tradition, under the chapter entitled ''Institutions of Ancient 
India’’. Here we are concerned only with the economic factor as a 
motive force in the growth and development, not of life, for that is a 
colossal task, but of Art only, and that also Indian. 

The economic factor entered into life because of man’s desire to 
obtain wealth or money, the commodity with which wealth can be 
purchased. This desire in man is very strong ; for man must eat to 
live, and in order to eat, in our present day society, he must have 
money wherewith to purchase food. 

The aid that the economic factor gave Art in India, was that like 
all other forms of service, the artist was regarded as rendering a 
service to society as a whole which was duly recognised and re- 
compensed. His status was assured, his daily bread guaranteed, and 
his value was unquestioned.* His work or his vocation, was his 
Dharma, on the due discharge of which de[)ended both his spiritual 
salvation and material prosperity. His material needs provided for, 
the artist had no occasion to degrade his Art to please individual 
fancy or whim, as is often the case with artists who work to [ilease 
patrons. Most ancient Indian Art was not the court Art, and 
most Indian artists were not under the direct patronage of the 
court, or the aristocracy. Painters, architects, masons, sculptors and 
engravers, all had their separate castes, to which they belonged, and 
which regulated for them their scales of payment, hours of work, 
period of apprenticeship and many other affairs, reminding one of 
the guild system of the Middle Ages These castes or guilds regu- 
lated the affairs of each Art and craft, and preserved the traditional 
forms and motifs, and within its fostering care the Art and craft 
progressed. 

Indian Art is an hierarchical and traditional Art it must not be 
forgotten, hence this system worked very successfully. 

If a chaitya, stupa or temple was to be erected, these artisans, 
skilled both by training and heredity, were summoned. To the chief 
artist or architect, the design and decoration were entrusted, which 
was not difficult ; for, the artist had to perform his task within the 
limits of the shastras and traditions. Once that wus decided on, the 
builders and carvers were left to themselves to decorate according 
to the recognised motifs of the ages. 


Muzumdar: History of Education in Ancient India, p. 43 
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“The master masons constructed always according to the methods 
of their time with the motifs which their ancestors had transmittird to 
them*’ 

says Dubreiul.* vSo that besides payment, the patron or donor, did 
riot interfere with the progress of the work, and did not expect the 
workers in any form to flatter him, inscribe his name in decorative 
script, or u^e his head as one of the models, as was common in the 
Greek and Renaissance Art, and even in Moghul Art. 

The economic factor thus aided the progress of Art b) the organi- 
sation of society in such an order, that, all services rendered to 
sr)ciety by individuals were rewarded by settled convention, which 
left no “surplus value’* to the patron of such works, and therefore 
bred no discontent, nor allowed Art to be degraded 

It thus provided the material background on which the idea of 
vocations as dharma could be duly worked out. The notion of work 
as a degrading servitude, having no other incentive than the eco- 
nomic reward, is absent. 1 he worker had the fulfilment of his l^eing 
through his work,^ because the Gita had enjoined that one obtains 
perfection or spiritual advancement only if one does one's duty in 
the pro[)er spirit of non-attachment. The worker desired to create 
whatever he did to the best of his ability, for he was dominated by 
bhakti. Sfiecialisation was of such a character, that it had not rob- 
bed the worker of his pride in his craft.® Both pleasure as well as 
recreation were afforded to him in his labour, which was to him also 
self exfiression. 

rhus far, and thus only, did the economic factor serve as a motive 
force to the development of Art. The aim of ancient society, not 
being what seems to be the only aim of modern society, money - 
grabbing, but spiritual upliftment of the individual, the economic 
factor as a motive force was not as important as it is now. In our 
days, because of this mad craze for money-grabbing, either by fair 
means or foul, one is apt to lose sight of the fact that there are 
besides the economic urge in man, longings far nobler and more 
important to the growth of culture or civilisation than the economic 

The ancient Indians never lost sight of this fact that money de- 
grades both him who gives and him who receives it as the only 
consideration. Their whole social order was fashioned on this 
principle, which throughout aided man’s spiritual progress. 

‘ Dravidiati Architeclure^ p. 5. 

* Kailhakrishnan : tlindu I'iew of Life^ p. 112. 

*Ibid,y p. 113. 
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Wealth was given its place as one of the four aims ol life, 
because man*s native possessive instinct had to be taken into 
account. But it was never the sole aim, or guiding force in life. 
In fact in ancient India, the highest kind of work, that of preserving 
the treasures of spiritual knowledge, was the least paid ford The 
worker’s work was his main reward. A man’s worth w'as therefore 
not determined by his economic position and oi)portunity. It is the 
exaltation of the economic, that leads to a steady degradation ot 
character.* While the economic factor was given its right place and 
due significance in life and society, ancient India had Hourished. 
Now, under the Western influence, it is becoming all important, and 
India has a different tale to tell. 

^ Ihid.y p. I and 5. 

^ Ibid., p. 15. 
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INSTITUTIONS OF ANCIENT INDIA 


Haviiio- studied and considered the motive forces, or the dynamic 
as[)ect of I ivilisation in India, let us now consider in this chapter 
the evolulidu and working of those social, political, and economic 
Institution ., which are not only the mainstay of the whole social 
('rder ; hut which, in their collective might, narrowly condition and 
materially ifdluence the growth (^f civilisation and the development 
r^f Art. 

The ecjiiest form of social organisation known to mankind ap- 
pears to h.;ve been the primitive ‘horde’, where man dwelt together 
with his f('*!ows merely for self-preservation. Hunting was the com- 
mon ocaaip.ition ; what one killed was, prohahly, for the horde 
collectively and not for himself alone. Hence under those circiim- 
siances tlie horde* a.p|)ears to he more important than the individual. 


f ns*if ^rfions 
/•llinnitt'l if a - 
■ 'nritm of SJ/ 
h'xjirt gnioti . 


I'he next stage, generally accepted in the order of 
sociad evolution, is the ‘pastoral.’ Mankind was not 
yet settled on one definite region, nor had developed 
anv clear idea of real or personal property. As the 
memliers of a tribe in this stage had to travel together 
from one [lasture-land to another, a firmer hold of 
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the common unit than that required in the horde stage must have 
been needed. Hence originated, probably, the tribal organisation, 
and with it perhaps the first traces of pro{)erty. F"or the members 
of this moving unit, whatever may have been its form, must have 
used beasts of burden to carry their necessities of life from place to 
place. Milk must have been an added article of food : and some 
members of the tribe may have been allowed to have their own cows 
or sheep. Real property, however, could not develop in this stage, 
nor those permanent social organisation and institutions, which are 
such a clear mark of advanced society. 

With the Agricultural stage, which follows, the institutions of 
individual ‘Property’ and ‘F'amily’ come into prominence. Agricul- 
ture is impossible, without the continued [)ossession of a given piece 
of land in the same hands for a number of years. The offspring of 
the people first bringing land into cultivation tend to stick to the 
same ground as far as possible ; and so are born and grow these two 
fundamental institutions of the modern civilised society. Property 
and family go together, are mutually conditioned and (onditioning, 
and mark a considerable step forward in the evolution of social 
order. PVom these, later, there develops the Clan, with the bond of 
common descent, common habits, common worship and common 
outlook on life between its members, usually following the male 
line, and held together by a common ancestor or head. 

One remarkable thing noticeable from the above brief sketch of 
the social development is the importance of the individual and his 
relation to the social unit in the evolution of the social order. We do 
not know if man ever lived an absolutely independent life, without 
contact or communion with his fellows. 13y the time, however, that 
he is found making the most primitive social order, the importance 
of the individual is lost in the preponderating weight of the social 
unit. In the horde, the horde was of more im[)ortance than the 
individual : and in the tribe, also, the tribe must have been the more 
important of the two. With the beginnings of agricultural civilisa- 
tion, the growth of the family, and the evolution of the State as the 
authority to maintain the established order, the individual begins 
to gain in importance. The I^atre familias is the first important 
entitv, with whom recognition of the rights of the individual com- 
mences. Ihe process continues right through social history, 
the rights of the individual being ascribed at first either to his status 
or his locus, and regulated by custom slowly crystallising into law, 
till in our own times the individual seems to have attained complete 
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emancipation from the bonds of custom and status, and the pen- 
dulum seems to have swung almost to the other extreme. 

We are not concerned in this work with the stages and land- 
marks of this process of individual emancipation, and its reaction on 
the social order, integrity, and efiiciency. We need only note that 
as man thought more and more of his surroundings, he visualised to 
himself a form of society where he could be happier than he was. 
Hence, after a certain stage of social development had been reached, 
the social order, from being the ad hoc result of uncoordinated cir- 
cumstances, became the outcome of deliberate human planning The 
attempt was thus consciously made to fashion the environment upon 
the ideal. Social institutions became the media through wliich a 
people’s collective consciousnes.s and their common ideals mani- 
fested themselves. From being a merely incidental growth, they 
became the result of deliberate [)lan and conscious effort, directed to 
facilitate what were regarded as the most desired and approv^ed 
condition of living and working to promote the accepted ideals of 
the given community. 

Once evolved and established, these institutions 
important influences in tlie (k'velopment of 
Soliefyant) ^ people. 'They regulated the life and wrought its 

Art. forms of self-expression, [because they plav so 

important a part in c'onditioning the self-expres- 
sion of a people, the necessity to study the institutions that affcH tet! 
the life and arts in Ancient India arises. 

Types o/ Institutions are of various kinds, ind may 

hiHtttuiinns. c:(m veniontl) be (lassihed as Religious, IVditical, 

Social and Economical. This division is not a mutually exclusive 
one, since, in such matters, the several compartments inevitably 
overlaf) one another. As the Religious Institutions are probably the 
earliest tojirise, and most considerable in influence, we shall study 
them first. 

Reiif/ious. The main Religious Institutions vve propose to 

examine are, Sacrifices and their rituals, and Monasticism. 
("onnected with these are matters and institutions such as 
the Status of Woman, and the organisation of Education, 
that have a religious hearing ; but these can be more conveniently 
considered under “.Social Institutions’’, and so we shall examine 
them under that head. The main social institution of Brahmanism 
was the Varna^Dharma, or the caste-system. Though religious in 
origin, this system is in its effect, significance and daily operation 
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socio-economic. We shall therefore discuss it under the social cate 
gory. 

ami 1 hc Sacrifices and rituals of Brahmanism trace 
miu^. their origin right back to the Vedic days, and 
ever since then, have had an important and integral bearing on the 
everyday life of the people. How they bring the hne Arts, and 
consequently the love of l>eaiity, into contact with the pulse of the 
dailv life of the people, we have shown in the last chapter. In this, 
we shall explain the nature, and emphasise the importance of these 
sacrifices and rituals, that entitle them to be regarded as institutions, 
leaving it to Chapter VII to show the connection between Arts and 
Sacrifices in everyday life. 

The V^edic Indians regarded sacrifices as indispensable to the 
welfare of man. Later, even under the more sophisticated Brah- 
manism on all important occasions in the life of a man namely birth, 
initiation, marriage, death, people gathered together their whole 
families, and with pomp and solemnity performed these sacrifices. 
The kings performed them before thev led the \^edic hosts to battle, 
invoking the aid of Indra, the leader of the heavenly host to help 
them in this hour of peril, fhit, the famous Ashwaruedha or Horse 
Sacrifice was perhaps the most spectacular of its kind. Rcjually 
magnificent must have been the sacrifice performed before the 
Swayamvara of a maiden was commenced, especially if she were of 
royal lineage. The sacrifices and rituals were, therefore, an integral 
part of the life of the people collectively, and even individually. It 
needed all the reasoning of the U pavishads, all the rationalism of 
Buddhism and jainism, to abolish the accompaniment of such 
sacrifices, which took the form of animal slaughter. Excefit perha|)s 
for Kali worship and Tantric cults, this kind of sacrifice has been 
almost entirely weeded out of Indian life. But as far as the ritual 
attendant upon them is concerned, it was not affected. It continued 
to be as important a part of the daily life and faith of the Indian 
people as it used to be in the old Vedic days, bringing with it to 
the family hearth the balmy breath of culture. 

yfomtuticism. The growing formalism of these sacrifices caused, 

in all probability, the revolt which found expression eventu- 
ally in Buddhism and Jainism. They objected to the meaningless- 
ness of these forms, that had long since ceased to realise the symbol- 
ism the inner meaning of these sacrifices. Hence, on their side, they 
evolved a purely religious institution, which would embody com- 
pletely all aspects of their protest-Monasticism. The Buddhist 
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monasteries were part of the Sangha consisting of the laity as well 
as the bhikshus. The former brought Art within the Buddhist hold,- 
and supplied the ideals, worked out the technique, and sometimes 
produced the artists, too. 

Monasteries, during the Buddhist epoch, were scattered all over 
the length and breadth of Aryavarta as Hindu temples are to-day. 
Their cultural influence was tremendous, as is evident from the 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims. They were little towns in them- 
selves, as one description from the innumerable available will 
show. The Jetavana Monastery, situated near Pataliputra, wa.s in 
J^"a Hein’s time one of the chief places for higher Buddhist educa- 
tion. He describes it thus : 

‘‘I'here were chapels for preaching and halls tor meditation, mess 
rooms, and (hambers for monks, bath-houses, a hospital, libraries, 
and reading-rooms, with pleasant shady tanks, and a great wall com- 
passing all. The libraries were richly furnished not only with orthodox 
Buddhist literature, but also with Vedic and non-Buddhistic works, 
and treatises on the arts and sciences taught in India at the time. The 
monastery was well situated, being convenient!) near the City, and yet 
far from the distracting sights and noises of the world. Moreover the 
park afl'or(l(id a perfect shade, and was delightful place for walking* in, 
during the heat and glare of the tropical sun. It had streams and tanks 
of cool clear water; and was a favourite resort of the good and devo- 
tional people of all religions.”* 

PTom other sources we gather that neither money nor labour was 
spared to make these abodes as impre.ssive and beautiful as pos- 
sible.* Most of the.se Monasteries had attached to them Universities, 
the fame of which spread as far as China, and brought students from 
all [)arts of the world, who made long, toilsome, and dangerous 
journeys from thence to study at these famous centres. These we 
will discu.ss in their proper place, when we describe the educational 
institutions of Ancient India. 

In the.se Monasteries lived the Bhikshus, and here they studied. 
They were all built on sites marvellous for their natural scenery. 
Early Buddhism, though hostile to all forms of Art, w^as very 
partial to natural beauty, perhaps unconsciously regarding it as an 
essential of education and of worship. Even the Buddha himself*, 
after sojourn with the various sages in their hermitages, chose for 
his meditation a spot where nature w^as at its best.* 

* Giles: Travels of Fa Hein, p. 46. 

* The Sri Parvata Monastery described on page 15 1 bears witness to this 
statement. 

Das: Educational Institutions of the Ancient Hindus, p. 58. 
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“There he spied a beautiful spot among the trees, with a pleasant 
shallow clear flowing river close by, easily accessible with fields, and 
pastures all around and immediately settled down saying this suits well 
for effort/* 

For concrete proof, the existing monasteries such as the ones at 
Ajanta, Ellora, Karla, Lena, Kennheri may be visited. The first 
thing that strikes one as he nears the spot is the beauty of the 
panorama. 

The main duty of a monk was to spread his faith. For that lie 
travelled far and wide, and was never settled in one place, except 
during the monsoon. To pay homage to the relics, and the sacred 
spots sanctified by the presence of the Master while on earth,, was 
another duty of the Bhikshu. Hence the infiueiice as well as learn- 
ing of these Monasteries spread to all the peoples anci countries 
visited by its members on pilgrimage, or for the propagation of the 
Faith. To and fro travelled these monks, not nierel)^ through the 
length and breadth of Aryavarta, but also to Ceylon, Tibet, 
Bactria, the whole extent of the Kushan hlmpire, as far as Persia 
on the west, and China on the east. I'o these lands they gave of 
their faith and of their culture ; and from them they very likely learnt 
and assimilated what was beautiful or useful, and brought it back to 
their motherland. 

The beginning of the peculiar cultural growth in the Buddhist 
world must be sought in these constant travels of the propagandist 
monks and pilgrims. With the rise and growth of Mahayana Bud- 
dhism, with its love of outward form and ceremonials. Art became 
its main weapon for the propagation of the Faith. It was the Indian 
as well as the Chinese Bhikshus that carried the images of th(‘ 
Buddha as well as His message to China. This gave to the Chinese 
fresh ideals and outlook, and to its Art fresh inspiration. ’ Most of 
these Buddhist Bhikshus were themselves not only scholars well 
versed in the academic side of Art, but also sculptors and painters. 
Their leisure hours they spent in expressing their love and devotion 
for the Master, by thinking of him and his message, till the thought 
so transported them, that they were impelled to give it concrete 
expression in Art forms. Exquisite sculpture and painting, visible in 
their ruins in the monasteries named above, are not the works of one 
man, or even of one generation. They are the embodiment of the 
inspiration and ideals of a whole people, through centuries of a 
common faith and ideals, unfolding to us the history of their spiri- 

^ Havel’ Ideals of Indian Art; and Okakaru : Ideals of Eastern Art. 
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tual life in these imperishable and eloquent forms. These Monas- 
teries embody, in stone and paint the records of these ancient people 
searching for truth, and tell us more incidentally of their lives and 
ways of thinking and living, in a concise form and more successfully 
than any written record would have done if preserved. 

To many ot these Monasteries were at times attached schools. To 
some primary, to others secondary, and at times even Universities. 
Of their educational value, we shall speak later. But here it is neces- 
sary to add that such a combination of science and practice, faith 
and learning, made an admiraf>le basis for the cultivation of the 
Arts. 

I'he Jains had Monasteries which were similar to those of 
tho Buddhists and hence no separate treatment is nece.ssary. Be- 
sides, they new er wielded so much power as the Buddhist and there- 
fore only aide<l the development of Art to a small extent, which has 
alr('ady been sh(mn in the last chapter. 

l o Buddhism, then, and particularly to its institution of the pil- 
grim monk and scholastic monastery, we owe mainly the rebirth and 
develo[)ment of Art, which adorns the classic age of Indian History. 
f)ther r(digious institutions even of the Buddhists, do not affect Art 
and life so intimately, and so we need not be detained w'ith them, 
and mav pass on to the next main group of institutions namely, 

I Political 

/'o/air.a Political Institutions, besides the King and 

inHitution^ Couft, iiu ludc all Others that have any connec- 
tion with the goverance of a people. With all these we need not 
l)other, as thev d(; not directly intluence Art. I he King, the Court 
and 'lyisC)cyacy, and the Institution of Local Self Government, are 
the only ones wdiich need be considered because of their bearing on 
Art. 

,, , Art to nourish, its proper aprireciation and 

rafronafjtm, ’ * • i n ir 

Rfiation to Art. Understanding is always essential, ruhhe opinion 
can make an artist or mar him. Appreciation of 
Art is perhaps possilile for all, given a proper Art education to the 
public But direct encouragement so as to aid Art to develop is 
always the work of the leisured, cultured and moneyed classes. 
It is generally the result, not only of spiritual freedom, but mate- 
rial freedom, prosperity and wealth. It is these that mother the 
artistic inspiration of a people, give it foexi and impetus, and thus 
nurse the growth of idealism. Whenever we find Art flourish- 
ing, we find it follows upon a hist<3ricai period, of victory, of colon- 
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isation, which had added to the wealth of the people, Reading 
back into history one may account for this phenomenon as due to 
the awakening of national consciousness and self confidence. The 
Great Age of Pericles in Greece follows closely upon the ciefeat of 
the Persians, and the formation of the Pan Hellenic League of 
Delos by which Athens made her freedom secure and coffers full. 
The glories of the Elizabethan age follow the defeat of the Armada, 
while the victories of the Roi Soleil account for the Grand Siecle of 
France. 

Monarchy, Where there is wealth there will be patronage 

of Art. With the rise of the Mauryan Empire in India, wealth and 
patronage, the two foundation stones for a cultural florescence, were 
readily provided. When the Emperor Asoka made his royalty 
a weapon to propagate Buddhism, the golden age of Buddhist Art 
in India began. The King was always an important factor in ancient 
India. Held to be a pattern of goodness and virtue, he became the 
model for the people. He set the fashion, and with a word or a 
gesture, made and un-made the greatness of his age. Chandra- 
gupta and his grandson, are entitled to every credit in mak- 
ing Buddhist Art the marvel of centuries to follow. The 
Maurya empire, aided by the wi.sdom of Chanakya, brought 
peace to Aryavarta ; and with peace and good governance 
came the fruits of material prosperity. Asoka maintained 
this, and brought the aid of spiritual force to accomplish the artistic 
renaissance in his age. He became a Buddhist and with him Bud- 
dhism became the state religion of India. For Asoka had a mighty 
Empire, and this he naturally desired to adorn. He had also a great 
religion which he wanted to spread, and popularise in the simplest 
and most easily intelligible forms that could be devised. Masons, 
builders, architects and craftsmen from all over the length and 
breadth of Aryavarta, as well as from Gandhara, Bactria, and 
Persia, were gathered together to build thousands of stupas^ 
viharas, chaityas and the monolithic lats, which conveyed the 
message of the Emperor, and the law of his Master, to all the 
dwellers of his vast empire. 

The kings in ancient India were very well educated. Not only 
were they trained in the art of war and the use of arms, but their 
education included religious as well as secular and liberal learning. 
The disciplining of the senses, and the development of all the varied 
faculties of the human mind, were attended to in a prince’s educa- 
tion as set forth in the shastras. This is, of course, an ideal scheme ; 
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how far ♦^hc actual corresponded to this we cannot definitely say. 
Instances quoted will show that these ideals were often realised. 

A king was from the Kshalriya class, and hence bis first duty 
was to defend the people ; therefore, his first training was of war 
and defence. 

‘‘Besides these, the curriculum of royal studies, according to Aswa- 
^hosa, comprised a number of subjects. 'Che Vedas, sacrifices, arch- 
ery, training of elephants and horses; running, jumping, massaging, 
music, dancing, and the art of playing on a tambourine, the art of 
playing on the conch, sculpture, painting, sewing, weaving, scaling, 
wax-work, making of flower garlands, examination of precious stones, 
grammar, literature, the origin of writing, (eloquence, rhetoric, the study 
of orig-ins, hereditary, and eugenics, astronomy, computation, interest, 
the art (jf lovt* and laughter, conjuring, tricks, chess, dice etc.”^ 

'rhis list, which, it will be noticed, gives due [prominence to Arts, 
agrees in the main, says Das, with that found in the Lalita Vistara 
and compares well with those in fain texts as the curricula of studies 
of Mahavira, 

We have otlier authorities besides to prove that Art was an 
essential part of the training received by every [prince in India. 
From the list given in the Mahalpharata, Ipesides other accomplish- 
ments menticpncd, are alstp named music, poetry, writing and paint- 
ing.* Arjuna while in ccpncealrnent became a teacher of music and 
daiu'ing to a king's daughter. In the Ramayana, while describing 
the qualifications of Rama, the author says “He has well mastered 
music and philcpsophy, he is profoundly prcpficicnt in music". ^ 

The Sakya Prince, Siddhartha, also, besides his (Pther qualifica- 
tions, “delighted in song, music and dance". ^ Kamandaka, in his 
Nitisara says, 

“the King who daily receives a proper training in the 64 Kalas, like 
dancing, singing, music etc., daily improves his position like the moon 
in tile lunar fortnight”. ® 

Prom all these we find that the Arts were an important part of a 
prince's education. Now we will try and see how far historical 
evidence supports this ; and for this we shall first take the Kings 
who were artists themselves. 

Of the Artist Kings, the outstanding historical example is. 

Das: Educatiotuil Systetu of the Aricicut Hindus, p. 288. 

iMahabliarata XIII. 4-3-5 from Das, Ed. Syst. of the A. Hindus , p. 268. 

Vudhakanada, 32nd Sarga, from Das, Ibid., p. 270. 

Barnetts 81. Antagada Dasao — from Das, Ibid., p. 275. 

Nitisara Sk. 61 from Das, Ibid., p. 286. 
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Samudragupta. He was a poet, singer, as well as a renowned lute- 
playerd He is said to have put to shame both Kasyapa and Narada. 
Some of his coins were stamped with the efhgy of the Emperor 
playing on a vina. 

Bana tells us that Sri Harsha of Kanouj was a poet of no mean 
ability, and outshone all the geniuses of his age.*^ He is also stated 
to have taken part in dramatic performances. * 

Relying on an inscription, Dubreuil describes M abend rabarman 
of Kanchi (6i8 A.D.) as one who glorified poetry and music.* The 
famous Pallava King* was an artist and an ideal patron of Arts. 

Harsha of Kashniere was the embodiment of all sciences, a great 
poet and an expert singer. Even to this day, if one of the songs he 
composed is heard, tears roll from the eyelashes, even of his ene- 
mies. From his own uncle he took lessons in music and for his 
science gave a lac of gold dinars. Elarsha himself used to teach the 
dancing girls of his palace how to act.* Historical evidence therefore 
is also ample to justify our statement. 

Trained thus, how could the princes of India help being [latrons 
of Art? Kingship was thus the refuge of all artists. The Court, the 
palace, the capital, all received their attention, and marvellous 
works were produced in consequence, which excited admiration. 
Megasthenes in the Maiiryan days, the (diincse pilgrims of a few 
centuries later, even A I Beruni, v\dio had themselves come from 
cicilised centres, were amazed at Indian creations. 


Allied with Royalty, the institution of the Court 
ArisTocr^dy! Nobility helped to fi)ster and promote 

artistic talent in every form. The Courts of the 
great Emperors used to be filled with cultured and refined courtiers 
and nobles, who formed the Aristocracy of ancient India. It is a i)ity 
we have no more detailed and authentic descriptions of them, apart 
from references in the literature of the times. From the plays of 
Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti, and from Bana's description in the 
Harsha-Charita, we may reconstruct a picture of these courts for 
ourselves. The frescoes of Ajnmta provide a background, especially 
the Persian embassy fresco, and that describing the marriage of 
prince Siddhartha. From the dancing exhibition portrayed in Malvi- 


* Allahabad Inscription Line 27. Gandharva Lalitaih from Das Ihid.y 294. 
^ C’owcll and Thomas: Harsha Charita, p. 58. 

^ Panikar’s Sri Harsiia, p. 68. 

* Das: Educational System of the Ancietit JliyiduSy p. 298. 

Rajatarang^ivi VII. Ibid., 941-42; 1117-18, 1640-16.]!. 

® Das: Ibid.y p. 301. 
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kagnimiira , from the frequent references to painting and portraiture 
in Sanskrit literature, from the criticisms of these by various court- 
iers, we see, that not only the King, but his courtiers also, were well 
versed in arts, and very probably practised them too. 

In India there was no landed or hereditary aristocracy until the 
rise of the Rajputs at least. The merchant princes of Ancient India 
had no doubt immense wealth, as is witnessed by the example of the 
one who bought the Jeta Vana for the Ruddha^s stay. As in the 
course of their commerce these merchants were in all probability 
f)bliged to travel far and wide, they must have acquired a taste and 
culture, all the more rich, being so varied. T here was, however, 
an aristocracy of intellect, hereditary because of the caste-system. 

Each King collected round him as many of the learned and 
cultured men of the day as he could ; and each Court had its 'jewels' 
perhaps all not so illustrious as the "nine jewels" of King Vikra- 
maditya., which included Kalidasa and Varaha-Mihira. The cour- 
tiers lived in great style ; and their houses were modelled on the 
same princi[)Io as the King's. From the Toy Cart R.C. T^utt' gives 
us a description of the household of a rich man of perhaps the 
2nd Century B. C. 

“'rhe outer door is pretty, the threshold is coloured, flowers and 
trarlaufls are hanging over the gate, and the doorway is a lofty arch. 
On entering the first Court, a line of white buildings are visible; tlie 
walls are ('overed with stucco, the steps made of various stones, and 
crystal wiruhnvs looking down on the streets of the City. Inside the 
second ('ourt arc carriages, oxen, horses, and elephants fed with rice 
and ghee. 'I he third Court contains the assembly hall, where visitors 
are received; in the fourth, there is music with dancing, and in the 
fifth is the kitchen. In the sixth Court live artists and jewellers and in 
the seventh is an aviary. Behind the house is a lovely garden also very 
artistically described, so also in front.” 

.A .similar aud alluring description is also given of the abode of 
Vasantasena the heroine ; and surelv the courtiers and merchants of 
famous Ujjaini could hardly have dwelt in less elaborate houses. 
In Kalidasa's Meghadhuta the description of the Yaksha’s house 
may be an im.ig! native picture of an Ujjaini courtier’s house. 

The Maurvas (322 B. C. t(^ 184 B. C.), the Sunghas (184 B. C. 
to I 7.s)» the Ktishatis (78 A. I), to 220 A. D.), the Andhras and the 
(Tuptas (320 .A. D. to 510 A. D.), all gave their quota to the deve- 
lopment of Art. It is because of this, that we find Indian Art soaring 
so high and remaining at that level for so many centuries afterwards. 
The Mauryas saw the rebirth, the Kushans and Andhras the deve- 

* Dutl : <>/ Ancient Intliti, \\) 1 . Ill, p. 469. 
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lopment, and the Guptas the full flowering of the Itulian genius ; 
the heyday of every form of artistic expression and learningT^ 

It is a pity that we have not more detailed and authentic account 
of the lives and influence of these monarchs and their courts, on the 
development of the arts, as we have of the days of Akbar and 
Jehangir, for example; for, these monarchs were somr^ of them 
scarcely less munificent than the Moghuls in their patronage of 
Indian culture as already shown. 

Local Apart from the influence of the Court and nobility, 

(Government, the systciu of Local Government had an import^ 
ant bearing on the preservation of Art traditions and their indr pend- 
ent development. India is a hu\<\ mainly of villages, and each villagt^ 
was, until very recently completely self-sufFicient and r^‘lf-g(n'eriv- 
ing. These villages were hardh^ ever affected by the changes of 
emperors or dynasties that governed the country as a whole. 'Their 
emm life and work social or artistic continued uninterrupted. Lven 
when the central authority was in a turmoil, and law and on\cv were 
temporarily suspended, these village communities carried on llieir 
peaceful existence and ordinary avocations without the least disturb- 
ance. They maintained and developed the arts, and [)reservc(l the 
traditions mainly by means of their hereditary guilds. Hence, the 
artistic spirit in Ancient India never really came to a standstill, even 
in the worst conditions, till the Mahomedan conquest. 

After that a different atmosphere prevailed in Hindoostan. 'The 
reasons for that are not our concern, but it may be added that the 
quick revival of the arts under the Moghuls was very probably 
due to the continuance of this local talent, preserved by the local 
independence, which, when given an opportunity, again came to 
the fore-front in a very short period. 

Social and The most important social institution that is 

Economic (liscusscd here is the Varna D karma or the 

institutions. Caste System. It is still in existence, and has a vital 
bearing on the life of the peoj^le. In this group of social institutions 
we also include the Educational System of Ancient India, the 
SStatus of Woman* nnd the Institution- of Slavery. Other social 
institutions have not much direct influence on Art, and so need not 
be examined by us. 


The Indian ‘caste system’ has a very bewildering 
arna amia. development. It affects this subject only 

in so far as the caste system j)rovided each man with a definite 
station in life, and a certain means of livelihood. He was also assured 
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adequate leisure, which made the cultivation of Art possible. The 
main defect with our modern social system seems to be that, 
under the stress of universal competition, most of our energy is 
devoted to the struggle for existence. The result is that we hardly 
have time or energy left to do other things. Leisure, which is the 
basis on which the arts and graces of life rest, is not available in 
sufficient (]uantity, or to a sufficiently large class. Hence work, 
one's occupation, becomes drudgery, and loses all its charm. An- 
other peculiarity of our modern commercial society is that it pays 
certain occupations well, and others miserably. The artist falls 
within the latter category. Under such conditions real Art of a high 
order can scarcely hope to flourish. Now let us see how the ancient 
Indians tackled these problems. 

Society was divided into four main castes. 1 he origin of these 
c astes is racial with a tinge of occupational division added on at a 
later stage. Rar'ial, because Varna, or colour, was the first basis of 
distinction between the Aryans and Dasyus, and occupation became 
the second. I he whole Aryan society was divided into the priests, 
the warriors, the tillers of the soil, and the menials The three upper 
strata were called the brahmin, the Kshatriya, and the Vaishya ; 
while the fourth and lowe.st was the Shudra. 

These occupations were at first not mutually exclusive. In fact, 
very often the head of the Aryan joint family was all three combined 
in one. As times went on, the sacrifices became numerous and their 
rituals elaborate, so that to perform them properly, special study and 
practice were neces^^ary. Hence arose the importance of the Brah- 
mins as iprofessional priests, who, in the Brahmanas, assume to 
(hemsc'lves the sole privilege of knowing and performing the sacri- 
fices Th(' same tondenev (o specialisation in war gave birth to the 
Kshatriyas, and that in produc tion and distribution to the Vbiishyas. 

In this manner caste distinctions commenced and exclusiveness 
set in. As it l)ecame more [)ronounced, new castes came into exist- 
enc(u often caused by the illegal unic^ns formed bv the members of 
existing castes. For these children of such illegal unions could 
belong to the caste neither of the father nor of the mother, and 
hence a new caste had to come into existence. Geographic differ- 
ences also led to the multi[dication of castes, while the growth of 
new occupations tended in the same direction, till almost every 
profession and occutxuion had its special caste which regulated its 
affairs. Thus came into being the castes of artisans, such as those 
of the goldsmith, blacksmith, builder, charioteer, painter, and so 
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on. The son was apprenticed to the father or any other man of 
the same calling or guild. There he learnt the profession and fol- 
lowed in his father's footsteps, acquiring in each succeeding genera- 
tion, a wider experience and greater skill than the last specimen of 
each Art or craft. 

Another effect of this system was that even at the time of the 
decline of Art, the technique acquired at the highest period remain- 
ed. Art, therefore, in its worst days, did not (lecline so com[)letely 
as to be lost for ever. Fresh inspiration easily revived it, till within 
a short period it again reached a very high level, as with the Mo- 
ghuls. The same may be said of modern [xiinting and [Kahaps of 
modern Indian dancing. Both these Arts had fallen into sad decay 
and degeneration until a generation ago. A rcwival has set in of 
late, growing with such rapidity that the belief in the innate genius 
of the people, undestroyed by centuries c^f stagnation, becomes 
irresistible. 

Economic aspect Besides this social aspect reacting on Art, the 

of Caste. Caste System has an economical aspect, which is 
equally important. It answers for us the question we raised with 
regard to the artist's position in ancient Indian society. The eco- 
nomic basis, Coomaraswamy tells us, was to 

“take from each according- to his ability, and to give to each accord- 
ing to his wants’’. ' 

By keeping to their hereditary vocations, individuals, be- 
sides rendering to society a service, themselves had a definite 
occupation. Each son followed the profession of his father, and 
hence no chance of unemployment was left, because work was 
assured. This work was of such a nature that society had need of 
it, so that man's labour was adequately recognised and duly paid 
for. The rest of a workman's or artist’s time was leisure, wherein 
other activities of life could be cultivated, or one's own profession 
could be improved. Life was never .solely a struggle for existence. 
H uman labour never lost its dignity, and was never mechanised or 
degraded. The worker was never reduced to the position of a mere 
tool. Rather one’s work in the appointed sphere of life was looked 
upon by man as his Dharma, and to do that properly became 
self-expression. Work was a pleasure ; the worker enjoyed doing 
it, and so naturally worked better. His creative instinct was given 
the fullest scope, so that even a craft was at times raised to the 
level of an Art, and it became difificult to distinguish between the 
two. 

' Coomaraswamy : Daiice of Sn>a, p. 2. 
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1 he same tendency of specialisation in work, with the utmost 
concentration on each piece, was emphasised by that other aspect 
of the Varna Ashrania, or the “caste and stage system”. Shakes- 
peare sings of the seven stages in the life of a man. The Indian seers 
and law-givers have prescribed four. Just as each caste had its alloL- 
ted function, so had each stage in life, d he youth and adolescent 
studied ; the adult worked and maintained the established order. 
I he mature! or middle aged retired from active life to attend to the 
needs of the spirit and the succeeding generations ; and the aged 
renounced all worldly pomp and circumstance to meditate on the 
changeless spirit e)f a changing world. Dharma or duty, Ariha or 
wealth, Kama or desire-fulfilment anel Moksha or the search for the 
final emancipatie)!! e)f the semi, may well serve as me:)ttoes for each 
of the above-named stages in life respectively. Given the ground 
plan of society based on functional caste, anel given the cross section 
made by the various stages in life, it was Inevitable that each depart- 
ment of life spiritual, economic or artistic, should, as it elid, receive 
its due! attention. Art was thus fe:)stercd and encouraged by the social 
system of Anciemt India. 

Reca[)itulating the services rendered by this socio-economic 
institution e)f caste to Art, we find : — 

lurstly, with the four-fe:)ld elivisie)n, there came into existence a 
special caste in society, whe)se functiems were those of the teacher 
and the priest. 1 his (lass naturally tended to encourage, develop, 
and i)rop<igate the culture of the ages to the succecciing genera- 
tion. lo this class we owe the Brhayjuuis^ Dharaiashastras , 
Artha Shastras, and many other important scienlific works, that 
tell us much about the culture of the past. The other castes parti- 
cularly the warrior and the mercantile, gave mc^re substantial en- 
('ouragement and effect to these teachings of the priestly class, so 
that artistic creation never lacked for patronage or ap[)reciation. 

Secondly, the principle of hereditary occupation increa.sed the 
worker s skill, [)revented unemployment, and gave the artist a 
secure status in society. 

Ihirdly, division of labour led to increased efficiency, though it 
was never purchased at the expense of a man’s soul. 

A high level of work was always maintained due to hereditary 
endowment, and even at the times of lowest ebb and decline of Art, 
the technique and traditions were never thoroughly lost but were 
preserved so that on that foundation the new could be built ; 
hence, was [possible a renaissance of Art Thus to the Art and cul- 
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ture of India, the institution of I'arna IJharma has rendered a 
valuable service. 

There are three words in ancient Sanskrit litera- 
ture which have a meaning similar to the modern 
term education.^ These are Sihsh, meaning to learn 
(teach) to recite ; adhyayana to go near ; vinaya to 
bring out inborn faculties, or to lead one’s self in a particular man- 
ner. Prabodha or enlightenment is the result of education, bor 

“learning" brings on Vonava (development of inborn faculties, or 
modesty) which in its turn, enhances the worth of man.“* 

The main objects of ancient Hindu education were, the acquisi- 
tion of knowledgtb the i’lculcation of social duties, training in reli- 
gious rites, and above all the formation of character. Hesicles an all 
round development of the mental and physical qualities, education 
was also designed to prepare man for the life to come, by recom- 
mending a rule of life in conformity thereto. I his wcas first to be 
done by the sukK' (^f the Vedas and other religious literature, be- 
sides the four ]\^das, the other branches of knowledge, cultivated 
by the ancient Hindus, were Literature, sacred and secular Oam- 
mar and Phonetics, Exegetics and Metrics, Logic and Philosophy. 
Ifihasa (Llistorv) J\irtba (Rconomi('s) Davdanili (Science of ( 
ernment) Dhunurveda (Science of war), Astronc^my, I. aw, Medi- 
cine, and Mechanical and P^ine Arts of all descriptions.^ 

Having acquired all these, man’s education was not comtdete ; 
for then he had to strive to attain th(' highest form of knowledge, 
namely pa^a-vidya . or that knowledge thi ough w hich ultimat(‘ 
reality is know'p. In the Chavdoaya U pniilshad . Narada, who is a 
seeker after truth, says to hus teacher to be 

“I have studied, most revered sir, the -Rig Veda, Yajnrveda, the 
Samaveda, the Alharvavcda, as fourth, the epic and Mythological 
poems as fifth Veda, grammar, necrology, arithmetic, divination, 
chronology, dialectics, politics, and theology, the doctrine of f)rayers, 
iiecr(un;mcv, the art of war, astronomy, snakc-('harming and the fine 
arts, these things most revered sir, I have studied. Therefore am I, 
most revered sir, learned indeed, in the Scriptures (Mantrarit) but not 
learned in the Atma (Atmavit). Yet I have heard from such as you, 
that, he wdio know's the .Atma vanquishes sorrow. I am in sorrow. 


Educafional. 
InstHutiona of 
Ancient India. 


’ Das: Educaiional System of the Ancient Hindus, p. i8. 

Das; Ibid.j p. i8. 

Ibid., p. 19. 

Muzumdar : History of Education in Ancient India, pp. 101-102. 

It 
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1 -rad me then over, I pray, to the farther shore that lies beyond sor- 
row. ’ ’ ^ 

'This liif^hest knowledge, it is obvious, all men could not acquire. 
Menta* erku'ation was for them a life prot'ess. Another equally 
important principle of Hindu erlueation w^as to discover the fitness 
of the pu|)il to receive, as well as his natural aptitude before impart- 
ing any form of knowledge. “Rather die with learning than plant 
it on a barren soil”' savs the Chinidnaya Bralnuana and this 
[)rinrip!e was rigid! !:ept 

I'he result of e^ducation was to give the recipient a gotxl charac- 
ter and g-ood behaviour 

“CoiuliK l" Mjtnn ulls us “is tlu* highest virtue as inculcated by the 
Sinriti, and Surti. Dexoid of t'ondiict, .a Hrahmana does not obtain the 
moi it of rcafhni^ the \^*rtas. P(>sst‘ss<‘d of goofi conduct, he reaps the 
entire fruit (of his study)”. ^ 

Good rondnef means self-restraint. “A Ihahmana who knows only 
G.uvntri, but who is thoroughlv self-restrained, is better than he who 
K'nows the three Vedas (but) who is not self-restrained, who eats all 
(sorts of) food and sells everything (that is prohibited things)”.'* 

Scll-dis('iplin(* was another ideal to be achieved bv education. 

“()h Yaksha, listen, high moral character is undoubtedly the only 
\aluabl<' (lualifiration for being a Rrahman, not so much race nor learn- 
ing. (’haracter should be scrupulously cultivated by all and in parti- 

(ular l)y the ILahmans a I^rahmana without good conduct is less 

than a Sudra. “ * 

‘‘A conquest dixes not make a hero, nor studies a wise man. He who 
has conquert'd his senses is the real hero. Me who practices virtues is 
really v. lst*.” ’ 

For this purpose a life of strict discipline w^as [)r(*scr:hed for the 
student. He had to shun sensual pleasures and lead a simple, austere 
life/^ To this he w-as ins[u’red bv the high ideal before him, that of 
his teac'fier w'ith whom he liv^(*d in ver\' close contact. 

I hese were some of the ideals of education. Let us now’ observe 
what [Practic al form they took. The Brahmans, Buddhists and Jains, 
all had their educational traditions and institutions, all mainly based 

•Das: Eiincnttinuil Syslcfn <yf the Aticiet}! Hindus, Mundakopanishad , 

\’II, p. 20. 

^ N. M. Mu/umdar: History of Educati(0} in Indent India, Manu 11 , 
'). fiv 

'' yfanti, pp. i-io8. 

^ Matin, II, p- Oas, Ibid., 25. 

*’ Mahal)harata, Hanaparva, 312 Adhyava, from Das Ibid., 24 and Miizum- 
dar. pp. 

I’vu.^u .Sanihita, I\\ 5n-6<i. 

' Muzumdar: Ibid., p. 84. 
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on the Brahmanic ideals. Their course of learning were aLso simi- 
lar, except that in each, particular attention was ptiid to their 
special shastras. 

In the Brahmanic system, the main influence on a boy up to the 
age of five or eight was the home ; and therein, mainiy the mother. 
After 8, and up to the age of i6, he was initiated into the caste 
that is, invested with the sacred thread and received into the caste, 
and so received his “second birt!i“ at the hands of his s|)iritual 
preceptor, or ^Icharya, with whom he later on studietl the Vedas 
and the sacred lore.* Perhaps the child was taught writing and 
arithmetic even before the initiation. 

After the U panayana, or initiation ceremony, the student became 
a permanent resident with his teacher till his course ot studies was 
completed. In India of the post-\ edic age, there were various 
institutions where these students went to complete their education. 
There were the V'edic schools, special schools, and individual 
teachers’ who admitted to their family as many pupils as they couKl 
manage. At the head of some of these sch(;ois, were the Parishads * 
or assemblies of learned Brahmins who formed a sort of an ecclesi- 
astical synod, that gave decision on all points connected with the 
Brahmanic religion. I'he Brahmins who formed tins synod w^ere men 
proficient in different branches of study and authorities on their 
special subjects. A student was also appointed a member of this 
institution, so that in it may be traced the germs ot the later Univer- 
sity system or the nucleus of a Univ ersTvw 

Other instituticius for learning were the lH*rmil;iges ol risliis, oj- 
learned men retiree! from life, I hese appear to have come down 
from the Vedic age. I'hese hermitages were beaiitilul places as the 
descriptions in the ef)irs (Kama’s in Malial)hai-ata). as well as wf')rd- 
pictures of classic dramatists show. Kalidasa and l!havabhuti loved 
to re[)ro(]uce these beautiful sylvan retreats, and the simple and 
austere life led bv the students there, in harmony with animate and 


* Das: Edncatiotuil SysicDi of the Aucictii IJitidnSy p. 35. 67 Satiipailui- 
Brah mana. 

* Das : Ibid . , p. 35. 

* Muzumdar: Ibid., 73; Das: Ibid., Cli. V. 

.Miiziimdar : Ibid., p. 73; R. C. Diitt : Hisiory of ( i':'ll!sol i<oi iu A}u frnl 
India, Vol. I, p. 163. 

5 Das: Ibid., pp. 55-36, 

® Das: Ibid., p. 60; Das: Ibid., p. 59. 

H* 
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One such description quoted by Das vve will reproduce here, for 
!t gives the atmosphere perfectly. 

‘ I rees ot wondcrfuL fruits and foliage enhanced the beauty of that 
holy spot, where lountains and rivulets of crystal flow', run bubbling 
into sacred pools. Herds ol deer were found to roam about, and birds oi 
beautiful plumage were heard to join their melodious notes in a chorus 
of harmony. ” 

1 hese herinilages were indeed, as eflectual for the promotion of 
culture as the monasteries (it Medieval Durope. In fact,' 

“1 he most wonderful thing that we notice in India is that there the 
forest, not the town, is tlic fountain head of civilisation. It is the forest 
that had nurtured the great ancient sages of India, the Vedic and the 
Buddhistic. Not only the \edic rishis, but tJie Lord Buddha also 
nreached in man} woods of India. The Royal palace had no room for 
h: u, it was the forest that took him into its lap. I'he current of civili- 
sation that Howed from the forest inundated the wludc of India.*’ 

It is a peculiarity of tlie Indian system oi education that the 
teacher was an integr.nl and indispensable [>art. I hr* (.. payiishaJs 
recognise the futility of sclf-studvo A teacher is indispensable.* 

“Not by sell study is the Atma realised, not by mental power or bv 
amassing much information. Let him in order to understand this, take; 
fuel in his hand and approach a Gun; who is learned and dwells eptirelv 
in Brahman. ’ ' * 

1 he students admitted by ♦^he Guru were of tw o sorts. T hose 
whc) w«inted to learn a prescribed course with a vnew to get proper 
knowledge of their duties as houselioKlers’ ; and those' who wanted 
to he teachers ov hermits themselves, lou- the latter, of course, the 
period of study was for life, l)ut for the f()rmer the jxn*iod depended 
upon a student s vow as well as aptitude, ( euierally, twelve years 
were regarded as the pcTlod necessary to learn the Vedas and the 
customary lore of the time. 

During stud(MUshi[) ,i pupil resided wirli his t-'^Mi her, paid him 
all deference, rendered him all menial service', lie led the life practi- 
cally of an ascetic, abstaining from all pleasure and luxurv. He must 
reirain fmm honey, llesh, meat, perfumes, cha[)lels of flowers, 
black powder lor the eyes, sandals, umbrellas, dancing, music and 
gambling lie begged alms for his te'aclier, and ate wh;tt food was 
given to him after his teacher had eaten. He tended the sacred fire 
looked after the teacher’s house, and served him by word, mind, 
and d('ed.'‘ 

* li'f:orr \’{sliwa Hluirati, April 1024, p. 64. 

< I ,h,!irs!uuL II-S, Dns, ov 

Das. ihi'L^ p. Ov 

^ .Ni'i/vuiuhu : IbiJ.., Appoiulix I\', p. iji; D;^s ; p. 8j. 
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'.'He had to rise early, say his prayers three times a day, bathe, and 
keep his l)ody clean. His dre.ss was to be of the simplest hand spun 
Silken or woollen cloth. ^ 1 he head was to be shaved exce[)t for the 
tuft of hair on the crown, and the student had always to carry a 
staff “for the sake of a long life of holiness and of holy lustre”.^ 

Mental and moral discipline seems to be the main purpose of this 
novitiate, for the pupil was recommended to overcome casui pride, 
desire for fame, sleep, anger, bragging and personal beauty. He 
had to curb his senses, tongue, appetite, and arms. 

The physical side of his development was not neglected either. 
Working in his teacher’s fields and pastures, his body was amply 
exercised. Walks and contempiacion of nature were recommended 
too. 

If a particular Guru was not equal to a s[>ecially brilliant student's 
need, that student went to one of the many Tniversities that culti- 
vated the Arts and sciences in Ancient India. Ai the completion of 
the course, the BralnnacJiariuy after the ceremonial bath, handed 
back the staff to his tutor, received hi.^^ blessing, paid his gioat- 
dal'shina, and returned to his home, there to enter into the life of 
manhood, and became a householder. In this stage of studentship, 
men acquired knowicige and understanding of the basic ideals of 
life, its goal and purpose, of the spirit ins[)iring all culture. This 
helped to lay the foundation, well and truly, for a life of understand- 
ing and appreciation of all tlial was truly beautiful round about one.- 

Accordinglv, the life of the individual was divided into three 
broad stages, corresponding to the three stages in the evolution of 
the Vedi(' religion. Mn the first stage, that is the Brahmacharin's to 
sum up once again, the mind was opened and disciplined and the 
body made fit to carry out the orders of the mind. In the second or 
the Gmhastha AsJiraiu, the individual put the principles he had 
learnt into practice and realised their true relation to life and its 
duties. In the third nnd fourth Ashranias, he turned his attention 
inwards recognise the true* and intimate relation f)etw^een the 
individual and the eternal self, just as the Race itself had done in 
the days of the Unanishads, Buddhism and Jainism. 

If the Brahmacharin desired to study further, he 
iniveisftirs o/ somc of the great Universities for which 

Ancient India. r ^ i -t'i • n 1 

Aryavarta was so famed. I he mam Imanmanic 
(fniversities were Taxila, Benares and Ujiaini. 

’ Das: Educational System of the Ancient JJincliiSy p. 87. 

^ Das: Ihid.f p 83. 

* Das : Ibid. 
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Taxiia. Of the Ancient Indian Universities, laxila 

famous for its renowned teachers and attracted students Irom all ^ 
over India. Kings, Brahmins, Merchants, all alike entered its 
portals, and were treated eciuallyd Except the Chandals,"^ all were 
admitted to this University without distinction of caste or creed, 
and studied whatever subject they chose. The University was so 
well endowed that it took nothing from the students except a 
nominal students’s fee. A pair of sandals, an umbrella, and the 
students’ fee,^ was all that a student was allowed to bring, whether 
he was a king’s son or a poor man’s. Poorer students were allowed 
to work their way through, if they could not pay the fee, or, were 
even allowed to pay it after completion of their education.* Military 
and religious training, know ledge of medicine, and occult sciences, 
were the specialities of this Lhiiversity ; but other subjects were also 
taught, and very efficiently. 

Its fame goes back as far as the Epic times, and it is referred to 
both in th;e Ramayaud, and Mahahliarata, as a noted seal of learn- 
ing. In the days of Asoka, l axila was one of the greatest and most 
magnificent cities of the East, and enjoyed special reputation as the 
head(]uarters of “Hindu learning’’. The sons of peoples of all the 
uf)per classes, chiefs, l)rahmans, and merchants Hocked to Taxiia 
as a University town, in order to study the cycle of ‘Indian Arts’ 
and sciences espec ially medicine. ^ So that Art was not left out of 
the curriculum of this great University’. There were also special 
schools of painting, sculpture, image-making and handicrafts, be- 
sides those mc'ntioned above, at this University.® 

This was a paM(‘rn Univc^rsitv and ver\- jirobably all the others, 
were leased on its lines, so they need not detain us. 

Of the Buddhist Universities, thanks to the Chinese pilgrims, 
we have a much more accurate* account. To examine them all, 
would take us far out of our wav. We shall therefore only refer to 
the most renowned, the brightest gem of the galaxv, the famous 
University of Nalanda. 

I he Uni\'(*rsity ’s splcmdour was clue to the four 
su('cessi\'e ( lupta Tanperors, wlio spared no pains in adorning its 

' Hftdiihisi Sluiiics, p. 2.;4. 

* C\ nasainhhnhliut i Jrita^n IV, ;;<) — Irom Das ■;to. 

^l)i . R. M. ; Ihiildliist Studies, p. 237. 

* Ildd., p. 2 V)- 

^ Das: Fd ucdtiiituil Sysfctti o/' the Hindus, p. 309. 

® Miuiiindar : Edueatinn in Ancient India, 
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jXharas, libraries, assembly halls ; hence, its magnificence in its 
prime may well be imagined. 

The University consisted of six monasteries, and monastic col- 
leges, all unrivalled in the grandeur of their architecture. 

richly adorned towers, and the fairy-like turrcis, like pointcvl 
hill tops are congregated together. 1'he observatories seem to be lost 
in the vapours (of the morning) and the upper rooms tower above the 
clouds. From the windows one may s(h* how the winds and clouds 
(produce new forms), and above I fie soaring ea\'es, the conjunction of 
the Sun and Moon, may be observed And then we mav add how the 
deep, translucent ponds, bear on their surface, the blue lotus, inter- 
mingled with the Kieni. (Kanaka) Ihjv.cr of det'p red colour, and at 
intervals, the Amra groves sprf ad over all their shade.” ‘ 

“All the outside courts, in 'vln('h are the priests’ chambers, are of 
four stages. The stages ba\e dragon proieellons and colmired eaves. 
The iKs'irl-red pillars, car\'(^d and ornament ('<! , the ric'hb' adormsl 
balustrades, and I be roofs covered with tiles, rc'fh'ct the light in a 
♦^housand shades. These things add to the beautv of the scene. 

We knew that Nalanda had a fitu‘ lihrarva con >isting of three 
splendid buildings, and besides there were hostels for students. 

Bv imperial orders, Hiii Tun tells us a sjiecial water clock was 
kept there to determine the right time.'’' 

So richly was this University endowed, that food, clothing, 
bedding, and medicine were supplied abundantly and free, savs 
Huein T sang A The students residing thiu'c nnmbererl Tn,ooo 

There were rsio teachers, who between them rlolivered too 
different discourses on diverse subjects everv^ davd^ All that was 
taught at Taxila w^as taught here, with the addition, of course, of 
all the Buddhist relirrlous literature of both the Mnhavnva and 
Hinayava sections. Cop\ang manuscripts was another occiioation 
practised assiduously. 

The cultural influence of this vast institution must have been 
immense. T he scholars it attracted from all over the North, South, 
East and West of India, as well as the pilgrims frf)m China, amply 
show that. Ai'uVlst these beautiful surrounriings, who rr)nld heir) but 
learn the habit of seeking for beautv everywhere. The cultural 
atmosphere, the debates to settle intellectual doii}'>ts, the close 
fellowship between the professor and student,® the intense cultiva- 

* Beal: Tf. Tsanf!^^ p. iii. 

* Ibid . , p. 112. 

* Das: Eilucaiional System of the Ancient Hindus, p. 3^2. 

* Beal: IT. Tscoi^, p. 113; Muzumdar: Ibid., p. c) 6 . 

* Beal, p. 1 1 2. 

® Das: Ibid., p. 178. 
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lion of all Arts, must have materially aided the enrichment of th<; 
culture of the period. The intellectual aristocracy of India was th\is 
trained in a love of the spiritual and the beautiful ; the mind and 
senses made unconsciously alive to all that was really noble and 
refined. .Such a society ( ould never degrade an artist, nor fall to 
appreciate adequately his ('leations. No wonder Art flourished at 
its best in this (iolden Age of Indian llistory. 


Status of Woman in Ancient India. 

Sfdfus of For ingrained appreciation of the artistic and the 

WrwKtn. Iieautilul, for a pro[)er cultixation of a refined taste, 

the status and in(liR-nce of wijinen on society is of the utmost import- 
ance. 1 Ills sulqed may not perhajis be ( (^nsidcred, strictly speaking, 
as among th(* socio-(‘conomic institutions of people. Nevertheless, 
the place assigned to woman in the scheim^ <jI a nation's life, the 
role giv(Mi to h(M* in the drama of the race, tlu‘ cusff)ms and conven- 
tions gox'erning her inlluence, are of the utmost significance in 
assessing the place of Art in a people's life. 

In the 1 Aafa , ' Indra is stated to have said. “1 he mind ol 

woman bro(')l;s no discnTIlne, her intelle<'t has little weight”. Vet 
this does not seem to have been the general attitude of that a,ge 
towards woman, fn fai't, two of the \"eda' floddesses df'sc'ribed in 
the /\bg-I\a/e, I'slui, the Goddess of Dawn, and IG/o, the (T)ddess 
of Speei'h, show that the age recognisfMl both the intellectual as w ell 
as the sf'iritnal importamc'e of w'oman Das in his chaoter on 
female education, quotes a list of authorities, w'here a father is 
recommended tf> give his learned daughter to onl\' an equallv worthv 
son-in- lawn* From the Slinsfras it is evident, that learning was not 
as a rule denied to w'ornen. The (X'sition oT n woman as wile and 
moth(a- has always been recognised and dul\’ honoured in Indian 
society. Ill f act the power woman enjoved as mother of sons w .as so 
wcW rec('»gnis('(i , that it was the desire of every \ oimg married girl 
to bring forth male children only. According \o MamG 

' /’/g - 1 '<*(/</ , \’ 111-^4-1 7: Das: EductifiotKil Sysloii of the Atuictit Ilindtis, 
p. 222. 

^ Das ; / hid. , p. 2 .» 2 

^ Das: Ihid., j). 84. The glorv of motherhood is jn'rhaps ncnvherc so evi- 
denced as in lh(' Hindu t)ellef that (lod incarnated as man, borii of woman, 
dellght('d most in honouring the motlier; that Siifi the female counterpart of 
Sat, is the essence of all l)eing ; that ik) godhood itself is complete without its 
female i omplemcnt. The general concet^lion of waunan as wife and moilier is 
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“A master exccedeth ten tutors in claim to honour; the lather a hun- 
dred masters in right to reverence; but a mother a thousand fathers in 
right to reverence, and in the function of teacher.” 

As a wife even her place was assured in the Vedic age ; and time 
only served to refine it. Certain Vedic sacrifices had to be pciformed 
by every citizen, and they could not be performed wiilvxit the 
presence of a wife. So essential eind indispensable was her 
presence, that Rama had actually to have a golden image of Sita 
made, before he could perform the Ashwa}}iedha Sacrilice. 
7 here were, moreover, certain mantras which could not be complete 
unless recited by the wife of the sacrificer ; also the wife of the 
sacrificer should recite in a sacrifice, this mantra, placing the Veda 
in the hand of the wife, have this mantra recited by her. ‘ 

Apart from being a mother or wife, had a woman an individual 
status of her own in the ancient Indian Society.^ Opinion on this 
subject differs very widely. Yet, we have both historical as well as 
literary and mythological evidence, to show that where a woman 
had individuality or character of an exceptional sort, it was duly 
recognised and honoured. So many of the Hymns of the Riir-Veda 
are said to be given by women such as Viswavara, Lopemudra, 
Ajjala, or Saras wati. Again, there arc the stories of the lady Gargi, 
and Maitreiyi, in connection with the |)hilosopher Yajnavalkya ; the 
former, an unmarried lady, the latter the [)hilosopher*s own wife. 
In a learned gathering, where had assembled all the [philosophers to 
discuss the mysteries of life, a lady, who was herself a seeker after 
truth, gets up in the open assembly and questions Yajnavalkya. 
The incident is related without the least surprise, thereby showing 
that the spectacle of women philosophers participating in learned 
gatherings was not unusual. 

Once they had devoted their lives to learning, they studied all 
that had to be learnt, and vied with sages and philosophers, in 
arguments, and astonished the latter with their skill. King Janaka 
whose love of knowledge and deep learning is renowned far and 
wide in the epic, had evidently chosen for himself a befitting mate, 
as the following story illustrates. The learned man made up his mind 
one day, to become a sanyasi. His decision did not meet with the 

soft and gracious and beneficent, charming by her sweetness and Iov(‘, win- 
ning by her intuitive understanding and sympathy, ruling and inHuencing 
W'ithout seeming to govern. 

’ As'iiHilayana Srnutdsiitf'a (i-ii) from Das, Ibid., p. 222. Ilesides this 
there arc several others taken from Cjoiiil, (irliyasutra, Paraskara Jaimi, 
given by Das, Ibid., pp. 224-26. 
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ap[)rf)val of his learned wife ; and we are told she succeeded in 
dissuading him from his resolve after proving to him the superiority 
of the (irahasta Ashram from the Vedas and Shastras.^ It must 
have been a mighty difficult task, with a husband so renowaied for 
his learning, and the Shastras nearly always showing the Sanyasi 
Ashram lo be a more evolved stage than the G^rahasta Ashram. 

d hough the indix'iduality of the woman was thus recognised apart 
Irom th(.‘ status of wile or motherhood. Yet, the normal life recom- 
mended to a woman was that of wifehood. And, inck'cd, it could not 
have been otluTwise in an age when the religious philosophies laid so 
much stress on the dodrines of Dharma.^^ T he governing concept 
of I liiulu (‘thics is vocation-duty, that which binds or hidds together, 
d'he high(‘st merit consists in fulfilment of one’s own duty. It was 
considered wrong for a man to fulfil the duties of another, rather 
than his own. l o be mothers’ were women created, Maim tells us. 
II( ‘iu'(‘ that was their special duty in Hindu society. In such a 
soc'ic'tv women could not be allowed to change their vocation, unless 
in ver\' (‘xc (*j)tional ( ases, and under (Exceptional circumstances. 
And what were* th(Ese exceptional circumstances.^ d'he desire for 
spiritual fr(‘edom or s(4r-(*xpression , in the Indian sense, and not 
ego expression.’ d'lu^ desire that the wife of Yajnavalkya, 

Mailreiyi f(4t. In other words, 

“ I li(‘ ultimate purpose of social Hindu discipline is that men should 
unifv their individuality, with a wider and de(‘per than individual life, 
and esc ape the all too narrow prison c^f ‘I and mine.’ 

When a woman felt the desircE for this freedom, then only may 
she be justified in leading a different existence. 

How was a woman (|ualilied to perlorin best her special vocation 
of a wife and mother.^ In An('i(*nt India there were no schools for 
girls. Instruction w^as given either by the mother or tutors engaged, 
or by the womt‘n ol the household. According t(^ Alanu,'" she had 
to know' how to look after the expenses of the house, to keep the 
house and surroundings clcEan, and nurse the sick. 

The author of the Kama-Siitra gives us a more caMiiprehensive 
account of what a woman was supposed to knowe In this scheme 
more stri'ss is laid (ai the woman’s a(Esthetic de\'elopment than in 
Manu’s. nesid(Es the requirements of Maim, this writer adds that 

' Das: lul uciitioiuil Sy.'itcifi of flic Aticioit Ilituhis, p. 2 ;;t. 

' C'oomaraswaniv : Induct' of Siz'd, p. S5. 

^ Das: luluciit iiindl System of the Ancient IlinJns, p. 231. 

^ I hilt., p. .S5. 

Das : I hilt . , p. S3. 
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a woman should know and study Kama-Sutni before she attains 
youth. ^ 

Again a woman should learn in her girlhood alone in private the 
sixty-four kinds of sexual knowledge.* Resides these the sixtv-four 
Kalas* and principles of Shastras. 

This is a very complete scheme, if ever it was really adhered to. 
For it includes almost all that is taught to-day, together witli the 
much tabooed sex knowledge in which modern education is so 
deficient. This scheme was meant to bring out all the individuality of 
a woman, and develop her personality fully, so that she could be a 
perfect companion as well as a perfect beloved ; and, if necessary 
could find her fulfilment in single life, even as the writer of the 
Kama-Suira especially signifies 

A woman gifted with these Arts will by these means live even 
when her husband is in exile or when she is suffering from some 
great trouble, or has become a widow or even if she is living in a 
foreign country [Kama-Sutra si. i6). Has this a reference to a 
woman’s capacity to be economically independent if she so desires? 

Music and From this scheme of education, tw(^ facts attract 

fhnicing. attention. Music and dancing, which in the Vedic 
days were accom[:>lishments of both men and women, come to be 
mainly within the woman’s sphere of accomplishments. 

Princesses, daughters of noblemen and of rich merchants, all culti- 
vated these arts. I'o teach these, there were music' halls and painting 
halls attached to royal palaces, in which the queen, prince.sses, and 
their attendants, learnt these arts."' Arjuna, it must be remembered, 
while in concealment, performed this service for a princess. In 
Mnlvika A f^niniitra a dancing exhibition is referred to, where the 
heroine gives a wonderful display of her skill in that Art. Rajvashri, 
the sister of Harsha, is an historical examj)le of a woman who knew 
all the fine arts as well as the sciences.® In the Kayyiayana we are 
told that TOO daughters of the Rajarsi Kusanava were well versed 

^ Das: Ihid., Suhranitisiira , XII, p. 236. 

* Ibid., 1-13. Das, 238. 

^ Kalas inclurli* literary ai'complishmeiits, knowledge (T flonn stic 
arts, culinary arts, knowledge relating to toilet, dress, comforts, luxuries; 
knowledge of manual arts; knowledge of the scientific arts of music, dancing, 
painting, drama, etiquette, and c'>f physical exercise. This is the complete 
scheme of women’s education given by Vatsayayana (Das, 245). 

^ Das, Ibid., p. 245. 

® llarsha Cliarita, Cowell and "I'homas, p. 121; Das, p. 248. 
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in singing anti ihncing.' The th?Molio6l>a™lo 

Pl’e^oia con,pLa 

songs with letters of her husbund s name. iHv^tpd bv the 

itsides the above type of women, arts were cultivated by the 

slave girls and courtesans, the prostitutes and im-ya- 
t theb life work, rather than mere ^‘^comphshments. Hence 
studv must have been more e-xact, and therefore, results more 
endlning According to Kantilya an,l Vatsyayana, these women 
were to be taught by teachers. 

“Arls such as sinvinv, playing on musical instruments, reading, 
minds of otlicrs. ® 

The dc.«-dot.es altaehe.1 to the temple "''“td 

larly instructed, and Iniliatcil into the arts ot dancing, reciting . 

"'’g:;frtt^arr Anae'r^ were really an important means of 
preserving as well as of sprc,ading culture. In spite of their profes 
sioii or rmher because of it, they were really cultured ladies, artistic 
to the tips of their fmgeis, and thoroughly refined m their taste and 
sentiment d'hey remhid one of the great Hetero^ of Greece m her 
Xi^s! days, die mistress of Pericles, Aspasia and the Greek 
puetess SapVho, who are historical examples of these refined type 
„f courtesans.'’ In Ancient India there were many of this kind. The 
famous Vasantasena of the Toy Carl is a iterary counterpart o 
these livelv types, who w.is highly respected. The author 
Brahmin fall in love with her, and ijltimately marry 
modern soeielv reganls as no more than an article of purchase. Sud- 

raka describes her as being 


' Dus, Ihiil.. pp. 24.v*4f>- 
' Ihiil., pp. 245 . 247- 
’ Ihitl. 

* Ihitl., p. 247- 

5 Kautilva's ^XrthasJuistras, p. 155 . . 

<' Roll! tlicse women were not within the norma Greek social sy^tern for 
I lit till wt’rr very important figures. Could we say they represent 
an^iiruirate an .\ryan tendency in both the Indian and Greeks Society? 
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“Of courteous manner and unrivalled beauty, the pride of all 
Ujjain” (Wilson). Ambapali* who was the lu^stess of Buddha, and 
Salavati'^ of Rajagriha, are historical examples, of this class. 

The modern practice of using such women as state spies as in the 
case of Mata Hari, was also known to the Ancient Indians and 
widely practised. These accom[dished women, we are told, were 
used as secret service agents ;* and hence they must have been well 
versed in reading, writing, cipher writing, and the art and science 
of diplomacy. That these women were real artists, and cultivated the 
fine arts for their own sake, is further sul)stantiated by another 
remark in the Kania-Sutra'' that these ladies used to hold musical 
discussions, and critical demonstrations of various arts so as to 
learn from one another, the real essence and ( orrect re|)resentation. 

These, then, are some the ways in which the education of 
women in Ancient India fitted them for their special vocations in 
life, whether of the wife, the mother, the courtesan, (^r deva dasi. 

With Buddhism and Jainism we have one more vocation opened 
to women, that of the Bhikshuni or nun, by which learning became 
a regular profession for women. There were Nunneries where those 
so inclined could go and learn. In these institutions, they studied 
scriptures, learnt sciences, and cultivated Art, in the form of sing- 
ing. 

Throughout the period covered in this Thesis, then, W(^man 
exercised an immense influence, not always perceived, on the deve- 
lopment of the arts in India, not only by her native love of the 
beautiful and the refined, but also by special training and In excep- 
tional cases, by life-long practice of the Pine Arts particularly Music 
and Dancing, Drama and Acting. I.ater chapters will show in great- 
er detail how^ this influence made the home beautiful. Here it suffices 
to add that the social system as a whole in Ancient India permitted, 
facilitated and assigned a position to woman that helped her to make 
this contribution. 

What an impetus to the growth and development of Art this 
assiduous and intelligent patronage by woman must have been, and 
how perfected secular Art must have become, we are left only to 
imagine, for we hardly have any concrete remains of it. But judging 
from the secular literature we have, and its quality, and also the 
heights to which religious Art and technique had reached, we may 

Vinaya Text, pt. II, pp. 171 and 172. 

^ KaiitilycTs Arthashastra , p. 25; Das, Ibid., p. 261. 

^ Das, Ibid., p. 257. 

5 Ibid., p. 165. 
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readily co/iclude that secular Art must have reached an equally 
high, if not higher standard. In this growth, woman’s contribution 
was of no mean account. She aided both its preservation as well as 
advancement ; and also brought the fine arts within the orbit of 
daily life. 

I he last of the social institutions of Ancient India still remaming 
to be treated relates to Slavery. 

Slaves, D. 1\ I)o[)son in his Essay on Prehistoric Art 

says, 

“it is doubtful if a purely ag^ricultural community at any rate unless 
the institution of slavery was well ch vcloped has ever produced great 
works of art.’’* 

I lore the slavtuy referred to by the writer must be that of the 
Western kind, such as existed in ancient (Greece and Rome, and 
still exists in South America. In India we may say on the authority 
of the Cauihriil^c History of India , that slavery was of a different 
('harat'ter. In fact, the growtli and development of Indian Art seems 
to have had very little to do with the institution of slavery. In 
(xrecce and Rome, the slaves toiled for their masters, worked 
on their fields, thus giving the masUTs leisure to do their civic duties 
and (ultivate the arts. (In Rome however, the Egyptian or Greek 
slaves were not infrequently the teachers and guides of their master 
in the arts.) 'I luMr whok' cultural life, therefore, was founded on the 
ultimate' basis of slavery. In India there was no such condition. 1 he 
Indian sexieHy was so organised that it did not need the basis of 
slavery either for its very existence, or, for the cultivation of its arts. 
Indian society, as already explained, was divided into four main 
(lasses aca'ording t(^ occupations. The three upper classes, — the 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas, and X'aishyas, - while following their heredi- 
tary occupati(Xi, sup[)!ied all the needs of society, material as well 
as spiritua I. H ('nee, if slaves did exist, they were just lightening the 
labours of their masters. The Aryan society in Ancient India could 
have existed just as well without a single slave. 

Slaves, how('V('r, India had in two different forms. One in the 
western torm, which was a very small minority, probably kept by 
Kings and IVimes and their households as bodyguards and 
female attendants. The real slaves were the ‘unt(')uchables* 
the Sudras, or the casteless unregenerates. They were, in- 


' From .Irf and Civilisation, p. 6o. 
^ Vol. 1 , p. 205. 
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deed, not owned by the caste people ; but they were rele- 
gated to occupations regarded as unclean or indecent, which the 
high caste Hindu would not pursue, d'hese Sudras did not, in the 
Greek or Roman sense, labour for the physical needs of the upper 
classes, for their very shadow was considered unclean. Hen^re Art in 
India does not owe much to the institution of Slavery. Except 
perhaps for the ‘slave girls* in the royal palaces, who specially 
cultivated the arts and graces of life, we need not mention it at all. 

This ends our survey of the inHuence of the main religious, politi- 
cal, social and economical institutions on the development of the 
Art in Ancient India. Each institution that we have described has 
given its particular quota, either in the form of direct contribution 
to the growth and development of Art, which, had it not been there, 
would have left the whole Art poorer, or by indirect inspiration and 
influence. The whole resultant, the artistic expression of the f)enpl(‘. 
is due to the combined action and reaction of all these institutions, 
motive forces and racial characteristic already described. 
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CONCKP'I'ION AND IDKALS Ol' INDIAN AR'I' 

1 l.i\MD^ r<‘\'io\\(‘(l tile main inlluciK cs on the growth and de\’elo|)- 
incni ol Art in India. naincU lh(‘ racial inlu*rilanc(‘ <ind the social 
institutions, wo shall c.\<iininc in this part ol th(‘ work, th(‘ ai'tual 
working; ot this li(M'ita^(‘. with tlu^ inotixa* lorca's ac'tino- upon it, in 
th(' sc\'(*r«il Arts scicc ted tor the purposi*, and tlu‘ir repiTciissions on 
rhf‘ daiK’ lite ol the |)eop|c o| (hat a<4(‘. 

II we |)aiis(‘ hci(‘ ior a inonuau, and lesi our ('y(*s 
itiisir around the Art hisiorx ot othiM* p(‘opl(‘s ol the anc'ient 

.trf ntnfi/s of w ( )iid , wc liiid that iiiosi ot ih(‘ir Art, il it is an 

hirn'iif Arts. ^ ^ people co| lec( 1 \el\ , re\'olves I'ound ct*rtain 

hasK ideals, which d(welop inl(i th(‘ princijial Art 
}iu)lih ot the aee. I he am lent < ire(“k Art, lor instance, seems to 
c(Mitr<‘ round th(* li^iires ol the* priiK'ipal eods and eoddesses ot th(' 
( iiA'ek M\ (holoe\ , conc(‘i\ed mainU in tlu* imaL»(‘ ot th(‘ id(Mlis('d 
iiMii ,ind woman as (Ik* ( 'ire(‘ks kn(‘w or drc'amt ol . 1 h(*ir ,\rt had 

thus a n.ili iralisin , that (*\ (‘r drew its inspiration trom the tac ts of the* 
lil(‘ around th<*m. I he Iuirop(‘an Renaissance* Art tor a lomj^ while* 
r(‘\'ol\a*d round the* lioure*s ot the* Maelonna ami the* ( hnst (ts 
inspnMt'on w.c. ot the! s|>inl. une.nthK and unreal, \et stri\'in^ to 
model the sordiel r(*.ilit\ ol lile* on the* nu'ssaoe* ;uid (*\am[d(* f>l the* 
spirit ot sulle*rine. I he* An luotits ot the* ane'ie*nt l\eyptians afipcMr 
(o he* the'ir R\ ramids ,inel Sphin\e*s, ami imlie'ate*s a link w ith the* 
m\ ste’riou*> and the* unknown, as the* le*oe*nds ot Hatheir, ()siris, and 
Apis re'\e*al. All the*se e'e>ncre*te* Art '.xmheils re*eMll the* e'ommon race 
e\pe‘ri(*ne'e* or iele'.iR that ttaxe* the*m hirth. .iml the*re*le)re‘. the* Art 
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cenlies mainly round them. A.s jMi'. Okakiira so .d)l\ puts it in his 
interpretation of the Ideals oj Japanese Ari. 

“Not a few drawings of the plum blossoms but. the mighty concep- 
tion of the Dragon; not birds and flowers but lh(* worship of Death; 
not a trifling realism however beautiful, but a grand inlerprelation of 
tlie grandest theme vvdthin the reach ot the humari mind the longing 
and desire of Huddiiahood to save others and luA itself, these are the 
true buidens of Japanese Art.”' 

The means and methods of this expression says the s.ime writer, 
Japan ever owed to China, hut for the ideals themseivt's she has 
depended upon India. 

L.et us hasten antf see what these Iolt\ ideals oi Itulia wete, for 
they seem not only to have insf)ircd Indian An, hut also th(' ideals 
of the East, and tlien, ascertain the principal Art Dioiijs to which 
they gave hirth, just as the Japanese ideals evolvcvl the Ihagon. 

^ ^ Before we consider the. ideals ol Indian An, it is 

‘ ^ ^ ' necessaiA’ to define what is mcaint hy that term 

Art niotif. d he ideals of life give* rise in the minds of certain artist 
to certain imaginative forms. At times some oi these mental 

torms are such that in them they seem to emhody the 

(juintessence of the racial experience of that particular |)eo[)le. 
Idle artist giv'es the whole iorin concrete expression, and 

through that concrete expression, the people at once realise 
the fullness and intimacy ol the ex|)crience that niotif em- 

bodies 1 hat image or fc'irm thus becomes a symbol for the' | people 
and soon develops into a po|mlar dc'sign, on the pattcnai of which 
numbers of cather images are made. In ordinary jiarlance, this 
design, or pattern, or symbol, is spokcai of as an Ail malif. It ma\’ 
not be an image, it may be the dragean, as was the case in Ja|aanese 
Art, or it may be a S|)hinx as in Egypt, or even a dc'corativc' niotij 
like the lotus in the Indian Art. 

Our use of the term is slightly different and really wider. We use 
the word Art Motif at the stage at which the ideal ripens into the 
iriental ima^m. d his mental image is really the art violif pro[)er. Its 
concretisation is merely its translation into visible form, d he oth(*r 
images or designs based on it are mere imitation, whic'h may them- 
selves become works c^f Art, if the imitator is able, through the 
design or reminder, to recapture the ideal or experience of reality 
that gave it birth. 

This is not an uncommon phenomenon in a racial or national Art, 

' Dkakura : Ideals of Ihe East, Introduction, f). \j. 

16 
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where life and Art ideals express the main desires of the race col- 
lectively Many artists of the age who use the symbol show pene- 
trating insight, and, therefore, we have so many master inter[')reta- 
tions and executions of one common art motif in India as well in 
other countries of the I^astern world. 

Hearing this (e<[)lanation in mind, we shall next explain what are 
not the icJeals of lndia!i Art.^ and later deduce w hat are. 

Art and Art for the ancient Indians iiieanl something 

lienlitif. (lillerent from what is now-a-da\:'> called Art under 
the 19th (ientiiry We:-tern inllucnce. The West under the said 
influence seems to have held that ‘art is only nature to advantage 
dressed’, as Hope once put it ; a crude realism, content with copying 
what the artist s(?es around him. Indian Art is in contrast, idealistic, 
seeking and interpreting tlu' mysteries of natural phenomenon 
ratlu‘r than co[)ying its exU‘rnal rc'semblant'e. It has, iherelore, l)t‘en 
criticised as grotescpie by critics [)red under Western influence, and 
not d('S(‘.rving the nanu* of bine Art’ sim|)ly because it doc^s noi 
follow the west(‘rn convention of naturalism or nature imitation, 
and uses wdiai they call “imnatural” forms and symbols to express 
transcendental ideals, which they are not able to interpret. 

'Hhis irrational criticism is, however, disappearing, owing to the 
eliorls of a lew^ sympathetii' and und(*rstanding students, who have 
made themselves at home with the life and ideals of India, and have 
therch)re, beem al)l(‘ to ap|)re('iate and interpret the spirituality (s' 
its Art, and ex|)lain its remoteness from the crude copying of naturf-. 
Itven in the West, the criti('s and students of true Art ha\'e come 
to realise that tlu^ pur[iosc‘ of /\rt is not mere nature imitation, for, if 
that were so, phf^tographv , or iiKU'hinery, would be a more success- 
ful artist than man.^ llowevta* gr(*at the wealth of detail a pla^to- 
graph can gi\a', the rhythm that makes the whole, or the vitality 
that lurks Ixdiind ewery torm, animate or in-animate, l)ecause it 
forms part n[ a gissater wlioUa and fulfils some hidden and unfathom- 

‘ Vs A. Smith with n fermre to ihr classical an of the \H, \'ll and \H 1 1 
( ciUurics. Sir (1. Uiialwood also dcnit‘s the oxistcMicc of h'inc Art in India. 
hi tie Arts iti Ituiui atul ('cylon. Introduction. j 3 . 2 . 

Dr. .Xnde'ison : //>/</., p. 2 . 

Ih( 3 f. W'estmaisat : Itdd. 

^ Mut the Indian Sicr had loiii^’ at^t^ realised, and taiiLiht it Uj the Indian 
artist, that all that is visible is not ne('essarilv real. Fi t' [)oct has said : 
“I'hin^s are not always what th<'\ seem”, and tl.e real artist who can pene- 
tratf‘ thianii^h the outward, visil^le, material crust, and see tlie true inward- 
ness, the esseni'c ami meaning of thin^<, neerl nr^t ('onhiie himself rig^idlv 
under the trammels (^f nat ure-copvinjt^. 
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able purpose can be grasped only by the human mind, and trans- 
lated by the human hand. This is what makes Art ; and it is just 
this, that photography by itself cannot give. As this discovery 
dawned upon the materialistic Art of Europe, its Art forms and 
expressions changed, and we have the various shades and styles of 
Impre.ssionism, Cubi.sm and I'uturism coming in. 'llie changed tone 
of the new Art seems to say, that, rather than imitate, wc will sug- 
gest the beauties of nature, or the ideas behind it. This suggestion 
or idea is put foremost in their creations, while every other detail 
is suppressed or subordinated, to give full scope and effect to the 
main idea The desire to imitate in detail the beauties of the human 
form, especially the feminine, sf‘em to be disappearing. Instead, by 
a few lines and curves, sweejis of colour and shade, its rhythm and 
energy are suggested. Or, we have a few triangles and squares so 
arranged as to suggest whatever the artist feels he has to express.^ 
At times, colossal proportions and undue heaviness is given to the 
human form as in Epstein’s Adam and live, v'hich strikes the 
eyes of those accustomed to the old ideal of nature imitation as 
hideously unreal ; and who therefore, refuse to recognise such works 
as works of Art at all. I'hus arises the phenomenon, utterly absent 
in Art that is the collective expression of a whole })eople, that an 
artist is not understood by his age. His message is incomprehen- 
sible to them, though they are of his age, and he is a product of 
that same social regime and ideals. Yet his Art language, or symbo- 
lism. — if we may mis-use the word - -has no meaning for his [)ublic, 
and therefore, no effect on their lives, because they are unable to 
understand it. 

It was for this very reason the Western critics were unable until 
recently, to understand Indian Art, whose meaning was ap[)arent to 
the Indians on the surface, unlike Epstein’s modern critirs. It is 
because their own Art, inspired by the ideals of the East, has taken 
on this new method of suggestion and symbolism, which to India 
was kno\vn as early as its earliest Art remains, that some minds in 
the West have been able to understand Indian thought and idealism, 
and so grasped the meaning and beauty of Indian Art. Having 
thus completely disassociated our minds from the Western standards 
of realism, we will approach the positive side of our discussion on 
the ideals of Indian Art, and see what realism there means. 


' Most often these combinations make no sense and convey nothing to the 
a^ erage observer. 


16 * 
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'/it ditty' hi 
Indian Art, 


If India had discarded mere imitation of nature, 
what w.is the Indian attitude towards nature? 
I he ideal of Indian Art like that of Indian 


Life, was to realise the infinite, that is, to go beyond the 
obvious and material world, or visible nature, to the reality 
liehind. In all Indian Religion and Philosophy, from the Vedic days 
onwards, Indian thought has been struggling to realise the ‘in- 
finite*. d he effort of the human mind to grasp t,he inner meaning of 
the external fa( ts of nature fill the pages of the U paiiishads ^ and 
sent ( iautama Buddha, Mahavira and countless such seekers 


after truth, from the cities of man into the wilderness of (lod. And 


while the search was on, this same ideal or s[)irit is reflected in 
Indian Art. 


Nature^ and natural phcMiomena have not only (nr India, but 
for all liastern thought,' a different interpretation. Indian philo- 
sophy regards <ill that we see in nature, the material world, as 
transitory and illusive, and declares that the only reality is the divine 
lissenc'c or spirit, behind this illusion or maya. do realise and 
('xprc'ss that reality which is behind all natural phenomena has 
been the* aim of Indian life, to interpret it has always been an ideal 
of Indian Art. I lie powca , the fieauty, the infinite sympathv and 
magnanimit} of that P'ssence, the [leople of Aryavarta felt all 
around them, and so a glimpse, a vision of that reality was the aim 
of all Art, as it was the search of all Indian philosophy. This is one 
of thc^ main, guiding, impulses of Indian Art ; an ideal that has ever 
bec'n ceaselessly |K*rsued. 


. AnotluT IcIcmI, as assiduously persued by Indian 

htJian.trt, ’ P appears to be the essential Unity of all 

existcMice, animate and inanimate. It is regarded 
as a manilestation of the I)ivine Kssenc'c. Nature, man, 


animals, all appear to form a I rinit\', whose main object is to 
realise' (lod. In his infinite' s\’mpath\' the Ihiddha enfolded into 
his c rc'c'd, love for a.Il manifestations of the Sjiirit, however humble. 
Maha\'ira taught the* same doctrine, and \\aishnavism carried on the 


same idea undc'r the' guise of Ahinisa I he has thought of 

the Umv'c'rsal Self manifesting itself into various aspects, which 
must nec'ds lu' ('Cjual and iiu’iolate /;//cr sc. Hence, the ultimate aim 
of life and existence is to realise or achieve once again, that Unity. 
I^^ir mankind, that is possiblt' thrcnigh the attainment of a state of 
selflessness, that is Moksha, or Spiritual freedom, and consequently 


’ Okakura: Ideals c/ the East, p. f. 
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the merging of the individual into the Universal Seif. 1 his Unit\ 
as well as equalitv of life is another ideal, for which India has striven 
through the ages, and which her Art has steadilv interpreted, right 
from the days the Blessed One preached his first sermon in the 
Deer Park at Sarnath. The Art value of this conception of the 
Unity of the Universe has already been treated, and so it ! > neetlh'ss 
to dwell upon it further here. 


, It is these two ideals, so ai^parent in Indian 

Motifs of * - 

Indian Arts. that make writers characterise it as es- 

sentially idealistic, mystic, symbolic and trans 
cendental.^ The main motifs of Indian Art, accordingly, centr(’ 
round this search lor reality, and ihe realisation of the ultimate unitN’ 
of existence. Now how did these niotijs evolve and whaL forms did 
they assume in the Art of India d'hese art ine/i/.s', though realiscil 
or expressed though the experie^nce ()f one individual of a given 
society and age, are in reality the result of a collective race cons- 
ciousness. It is because the fieople are able to realise their col- 
lective entity and experience through these molifs that they bec'ome 
.»'eally the Art symbols of a whole history, as has been shown b'or 
it is not every creation of an artist's imagination that bec'omes an art 
motif. It is only the few^ imaginative creations that answer (o the 
desire of a wTole [')eople. who see in them an expression of their 
racial consciousness and ideals. 


This collective race experience, which gives birth to an art 
motif, is not the creation of one mind, hut rather, a multiplying of 
minds working themselves out over a number of generations. In 
each successive generation, the ex|)erience thus at work aftects the 
gifted individual of that generation. It moulds him, forces itself 
upon his consciousness through its codes of law, and by means of its 
social institutions, or its system of education.* When all these have 


had their filay on an initially gifted mind, such as that of an artist, 
that mind gives rise to a new idea, or clothes the ideals thus recc*ived 
by him into a new garb. vSo changed are these ideals in form, so 
novel the garb, that, as they emerge from this gifted man, the world 
finds them original, new creations, or works of Art. How much 
they are dependent on the experience of the ages, however, may be 
shown perhaps by g few illustrations. 

Inventions illustrate this phenomenon particularly well, as well as 
of course artistic creations. I'he talent of an PTlison is, no doubt, a 


' Havel: Indian Sctdpiiirc and Painting!;, p. 25. 
* ( roldenweiser : Early Civilisaiion, p. 17. 
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rongenital gift. But its exercise and embodiment in the innumerable 
inventions that bear the name of Edison undoubtedly depend upon 
a suitable social environment. Had he been born in early [)re-historic 
times^ he would have been P-dison all the same, but could not have 
invented the incandescent lam[). Instead, he might have originated 
one of the early methods of making lire perha[)s. Raphael too, had 
he been brought to light in a Bushman family, would hnv^e drawn 
curiously realistic (Mttle on the walls of the caves as well as Bush- 
men or women,' but never the soft s[)iritualised ‘Madonna and the 
C'hikr he has given humanity, d he individual artist or inv^entor, 
therefore, is responsible for new ideas, while the society furnishes 
him with a background or the soil for germinating the idea, and the 
rH'casion (or giving it shape and expression. The new, then, is 
verilv, “nothing more than a slight ri|)|)le on the deep bnindation of 
the old and the ('stal)lishe(r ’ . 

d lu‘ sam(' mav !)(' said of art motifs. In :>pite (d the fact that they 
are uUimatelv the fruits of an individual genius, accurately speak- 
ing, thcw must be regarded as a uniciue expression of a historic pro- 
cess, whose actual working out we cannot analyse, but whose 
preseiK c we c annot dciiv. Eel us now consider what may be regard- 
as such motifs from the* rcmiains of Indian Art, and show how 
ihev are the embodiments of the ideals we have d(^scril)e<l. 

d'he history of Ancient India may be divided into several periods, 
based on the* religious develofiment of the' times. As the remains of 
Indian Art are mostiv religious, and as religion has lieen its princi[)al 
motiv^e force suppb ing the idc'als of life and artistic expression, we 
shall keep to that ( lassilieation, and try and ascertain the main motif 
of <‘arh disliiu't religious epoch. 

d'hc' h.istorv of India mav be divided into th(* \'edic Age, in which 
may I'o included the Epic (1500 B.C. to 600 B.r.) ; the Buddhist 
age B. (k to 5(X) A. H.), when Bucklhism was the main 

religicMi of India and the fount and inspiration of all Art ; and the 
Brahmanic' Age manifesting itself in the V'arir)us sects of Shaivusm, 
and \kaishnavism A. D. tc' \ ?no .A. D.b after whicli Muslim 

deamination in India begins. 

During the Medic pcaicKi, the phil(’)so[dn of Indian 
Vouy 0/ iv,e> ^ formed. The Aryans of that 

age' worshipped the' powers of nature deified. 
Dnb' <i few Seers had begun to suspc'ct the ( 3 ne beyond the 


» Ihui., p. iN. 
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many, the "rruth beyond the Illusion, d'he art niotij ol the aoe, if 
(jiie had emerged, must needs have been either a simple adorniiient, 
or thing too vague and indefinite to be treated as the symbol ol the 
age. VVe have no concrete remains of that period, heine guesses 
woud be unprofitable. During the E[)ic and V j^anishad |)eriiMi, tin* 
latter part of the Vedic age, the process was acquiring gre<iter ac- 
celeration. Ideals were being given definite sha])e. d'he Divine Es- 
sence and the eternal Unity were beginning to evolve into the miiuls 
of the philosophers who wrote the iJ paiiisJiads . Hut the\ had not vci 
become a racial experience so as to find a collective expression. 1 he 
two main races of India were as \a"t hardly blended. I'heir iileals 
had to be fused before a comm.on ideal could arise. All this was 
gradually taking effect. 

I'he first generic' embodim(*nt of the fused rac'ial genius in an 
Individual, was the towering p(*rsonality of (iaiitama Hiiddhi. In 
him the peoples of Aryavrata aopear to have recognised a synthesis 
of their experiences. He preached buddhism ; and the ideas and 
ideals of that faith dominatcal the people in the age that followed. 
What particular experience had this age to give us, and did its ideals 
succeed in achieving a racial expression or art motil? 


I'he outstanding ideal govcaaiii'ig life when Rud- 
clhism was at its height in India was the doctrine 
of NkvaJia, or complete annihilation or ceasing 
to be. Buddha had found in this the lina! soluticai ot all 
the ills which flesh is heir to. Is this Buddha’s percepdon ot the 
Ultimate Reality ? POr, in a manner It .seems tin* negation of realism. 
Yet it must not be forgotten that ma.n’s striving after this goal has 
taken various forms. 'The Buddha a('ce])ted the Unity of Existence ; 
but his only*^ solution to the riddle of lih^ was, that lih* was fut'lc, and 
suffering inevitable, so long as life continued v.ithin the bonds of 
Karma, d'he only escape was Nirvana, and the shortest route to 
that was through Renunciation and Contem[dation, Charity^ and 
Service to all living beings. 


Time was needed to make this doctrine a part and parcel of the 
racial experience. Philosophers thought further upon it, and ampli- 
fied and modified the doctrine. The j:)eople followed it to the best 
of their ability, the monks implicitly. The .irtists pondered upon it. 
What attracted them most was the heroic figure of the Master 
who suffered himself, not only to know the nature of sulf(*r- 
ing, but to teach the way out of it. Till finally, their various efforts 
made the teachings one with the life of the [)eople and the ground 
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was made ready for the emeigence of the art motif through the ima- 
gination of (jne individual. I'he dawning of the Mahayana Buddhism 
(about 20C) 1 ). C.) had removed the prohibition against the portrayal 
of the person of the Master himself, which, now with the march of 
the tinu;s, was ever growing more dazzling, as successive centuries 
rellected their own brightness on his personality. Worshipper and 
artist were IIIUh] w’ith the love and devotion, that found expression 
in the newlv found path to salvation, the Jihakti niar^a. Amid this 
atmosphere of love and tenderness, sinceritv and devotion, emerges 
the art niolil ol the age, p(‘rhaps in the same manner that L,axmi 
emerg(xl from the Cosmic Ocean, and gladdened the eyes of the 
('lods and Demons alike. 

What form did it assiim(‘ I he iorm of the Buddha, in the posture 
of a yegL as he sat meditating under the l^i[)al tree at Caya, seek- 
ing t<> be in tun(‘ with the Unknown and the Inlinite. This posture 
of the has been associated with this search, ever since Aryan 

consciousness had founcB concrete expia^ssion in Aryavarta The 
yogi, tlien, was a fit svinbol of this <u|)reme racial conception, a 
simj)le yet elocjuent niolif, that at once aj^pealed to the people of 
Aryavarta.. In their spiritual consciousness that posture had indis- 
solubly wa)ven itself, that it easily and universally became the 
outstanding motif ol the Buddhist age. vSo enamoured w^ere the 
people by this expression, and so completely did it embody the 
ideals ol th(' race, that the Jains, the Brahmins, and all other 
non-BudcUiists also adopted it. It was this viotij, more than any 
other, that the [algrims carried wath them the b"ar East, China 
and japan, wTcac* also it was adopted and nationalised, as all the 
images ol the Buddha in Cdiina, japan and Tibet show. So com- 
[)l(‘tely was th(‘ essence ol the religion embodual in it, that, wmre we, 
without any previous association, giva^n a statue or a picture based 
on this imytif and artistically rendered, and asked to say what it told 
us al)out the age to w hich it belonged, it wmuld take no special flight 
of the imaginati(Mi to answer directly, that it wais a product of an 
intensely religious age and Art, that enjoined a life of renunciation 
and contemplation as tyihfied by such creations. 

“'riu* whole S()irit of the Indian thought is symbolised in the concep- 
tion of (he Riiddha sitting cm his l()tiis throne, calm, impassive, his 
thoughts freed fri^m all worldly passions and desires, and with both mind 
and body raised above all intellectual and physical strife; vet filled with 

* rhis idea was tar older than even the Aryan use of it, is suj^gested bv 
the discoverv, ana^n^ the finds at Mohenjodaro, of a seal on which is engrav- 
ed a man in \'ogi(' p(^sture under a dect^rative andi of two nagas blessing him. 
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more thmi liiiman power derived from perRvi ('ommimion with ihr 
Souice of all all Knovvledj^e, and all Strvni^th. It Is tlu symbol 

of the povvei of the spirit, whieh comes not hv WTt’slUn^', nor by intel- 
icctual striving', but by the (dtl ol (lod, bv praver and miahlalion, I)'* 
Yoga, union with th.e L’niversal Sonl.”i 

Who first invented this niolil, arul where was it lirst iwed? We 
do not yet know, and it is hex'ond our scope to dettaanine. Ibit, 
iudging from the best remains we h;ive of creations based on tliis 
motif, at Sarnath, Mathura and ('eykai, \\(' find the idea not onb 
expressive, f)ut very b.eautifully executed. I he association of th(‘ 
Buddlia in Samadhi with the pose or a Veefi with th(' e\ (‘s that look 
not without but within, with the l>eautv and svinnudry ol an 
exquisitely rounded form, the iioiire ol a wariior, the expression 
of a god, filled with infinite' uealersta.nding and sympalln , the waist 
of a lion, an attribute (d' the gods anal royalty, all go to show how 
perfectly every item embodied the rac'ial ideals of the relatiois l>e- 
tween perfect manhood auid spirituality. 

d he Master was, no doubt, la'piu'sented in many others, besides 
this [)ose, such a.^ piesu'hinpy statidimg walking Hut, none of these 
seem in themseKa^s to embody th(‘ real essence of the whole philo- 
so[)hical struggle ot the age, as embodied in the personal experience 
of the Huddha represrailed in the motif of the Yo<d in Samadhi, 
That alone, therefore, may b(^ chosen as (lu* /o / iiiolil of the ages Its 
popularity we hava' already r(*ferred to. The [a.in 'rirthankara^ have* 
assumed this form in their artistic representation, though the artists 
do not seem to have attained in their exe('utir)n that heiglit of 
spirituality and passionless e('st;isy which the Tfii(ldlv!st artists at 
Ceylon, Sarnath, Ajanla and Horobudur especaally (unlK)dy, 

Huddhist art ideals, as (unbodied in this motif, are not very 
different from tlios(* already in existence amongst th(^ peo[)Ie before 
Buddhism origin. ited. fmkual, the Brahmanic ideal must have; 
continued in Ary.iv.arta along side tin* Ifiiddhist Buddlnsn'!, it must 
be remembf'red, r('allv originatial from the philosophy's of tlu' 
[ t ^avdshnds ^ and so its f)asic idfsils ('annot be materially difff'rc'iit. 
It first l:)egan amidst a people steeped in the culture of the Aryans. 
Hence, givr*n this common r.ace heritage, we cannot exfHU't a raahfi'a! 
differenc e in ick^als. Br.ahm.'inism, though supena'dcvl, v as nov^T 
ousted from the Indian soil, and its social influenf'e was as firm as 
ever. \ he s'/mlx)! of the Yof^i was f"ssentia!!^^ an arloption of a I^rah- 
manic life-mode * Hence it would not be wrong to hold, that the 

’ Havel: Ideals of Indiaii p. 32. 

^ Refer to note on page 24<j. 
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I *»ralun;ini(' rlhtrts to iIk* ultimate* realitx', and tlH‘ true spintn- 

alil\ ix'hind oiitv .ird lornis, must vcrv likrK have taken forms not 
v(.*r\ tlilh‘rrn( L-oia tlu* almost um\aa^al iiiolil oi the Iniddhist nge. 
W V ha\'e 1 in! oriiinat(‘l'/ no yXrt remaans lelt to substantiate tliat. 
Ibit, ('('rl'iinl\ , in th(^ [)eri(al that lollows the Guddhist supremacy, 
tin* Art iorrns us(*d l)<*ar moia* than a family lik(MK*ss to ‘Ihiddha in 
Sii})ui(lhi' of th(* ((aiUiri(*s during whic h [biddhism dominated the 
thought and idrals oj India. VVe may suggest that all that the 
rcw'iving 1 >ra!iinanif ( iec»ls, utider tlu* \'anous aspects of Shaivism, 
\'.iishna\a'sm and Shaktism, did \v:v; rather to transfoiin the domi- 
nant Iniddhist a/fsL/, than tc) supplant it by a wholly new creation. It 
IS (his ( kwelooment which wa‘ deal! nf)\‘. proc'ced to nu’estigate . 

I h(‘ history ol (la* Hrahmanic revival need not 
detain us heia', bcwoiid perhaps a l(W\’ ol;ser\’ations. 
Shaivism, l(‘d b\ (lu* llrahmln philosophers ot the 
South, was |)rc?babl\ the* hrst of the* new ('uUs 
enibod\ang the* l^irahmin doc trines Shalalsni, the* w’orship of Shiva’s 
('onsort, the ( ioddess Kali, wa.s onl\- a warianl of the Shaiva faith, 
with a ddfer(‘nt t‘mphasrs. \’aishna\asm was a later development 
d(‘signc*d. pc'rhaps unc'onsca'ouslv , by its authors to modify the more 
lierc'e and agc-r(*ssiv(‘ attitude ol the* southern vShaivism, bv the 
assimilat if)!! ot the Muddhist doctrine ol mc'iaw’ or love for 

all living b(*ings. It may be sup|a)sed that in it is embodied a cons- 
cious cllort to is'concalc* (hc^ [)eof)le of the* Pniddhist creed by al)S(nd)- 
ing; its main (civets, without orf(‘nding; the re\aving faith. Ihidciha 
IS made* one ol (he* AiuifiVrs ol \ ishnu, who had taken birth on 
(*arth in s(*\'ei d lorms, to red(*t*m mankind from the* snares c^f evil. 
In such a lorm, and with suc h a prcalisposilion , which thc^ tolerant 
Itmpc'rors did thc'ir utmost to lostc'r and ('iic'ourage, it is no wamder, 
that ;h(‘rt' was in India no redin'ious (dash, lifa* tint bcTw'een the 
Protestant and the ( atholic in Faiteipe, befoia^ the acKa*n( of the 
M ahoaimcdans. 

.Amongst thc*ms(*l\ es, the* several fcains of the Ihahmanic revival 
had \ ei*\ httk* (‘s a'iKial (kllerc'Mce in th(*ir ideals or philosophy, d he 
common id(‘als and ambitions were (an|)h.asised, a little differently by 
rlilh'icait a‘('ts. I h(*\' all, how'e\a‘r, se(*m to have found a common 
(^X[)rt“ssion , in this age, in the n/o/// ot the I'riuiurii. d lie Insis of 
this has bean'* outlined in the last ch:i[)tt‘r, Init will bear re|)etition 
to show the r(‘lation ot the ideal to the a/id//. Ishwara is the first 
mamlestalion of the I 'no'ersa! Sjarit or Fm/ona, not unknowm even 
in th(' (‘arliest \ (‘die fl\ inns. Ishwityii, through th(* |>rinciples of 
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PiinisJi'.i and its divine |)(>wei‘ or Slfaldi, ni‘ tlie jein.ik' [ )riiiei[)Jc, 
caused matter to li\^e. In matUa*, or are thc‘ three' aspects 

of creation, preser\’ation and destriu t!«Mid s\ niljoiised !>v Bralnna, 
I 'isiniu and Slnva, whie h loi in tlu‘ ih ahnianic' or llnuiu 1' rniwo ii . 
d his ideal was expressed in Art lanj^uai^e' as a three headed male 
divinitx , represeaitiiVA' the threr in the ( omuos, ihe. 

main aeOvities ot matUa*, ha\in!>' ('acli its own j a ('■.!< l:iv> d(*:(\, 
r(‘S|)ecti\'(‘!y, Hrahma the' Ch eatoi , X'ishnu the‘ Pre\se*i ver , and Shi\ a 
the* I)estrover. All daee are* (‘inl-odie'd in th<' s('u![)liire‘d I' yiui iv) iis , 
or rather in the and// which se*e:i's lo ns to lx* llu* dominant oiu* ol 
that age. 

I he best representation Irom the* le'mains w e* ha\ e* of this .\i t 
IS at bde*phanta, a small isuind in the I)omba\ h,' hoiii . I hi:^ 
Juotil is unie|iie in its ce >ncepti' »n aiul tre*atnu*!i! , aiid t\ pi'' il!\ 1 ndi.m 
in se*ntinient and execution. 

“ riic licacls of tills lri[))e* iinaLS* (at lAe'plianta) ai e* Siipre'ine* re'iuln in^ 

of an ethnic t\'pc*, that is sell laaniliar I he* sul; j^csl ion ol ahsolnir 

rc'pejse xeiliiii^ a preilound inwaiei liU* is toineyeel eejualK in (‘aeli of tlu* 
three masks, tlu)UL,di iIk'v ate representat i\ es of carernlly elill e‘r(*nl iated 
t \’pes ol cha rart cr. ’ ' 

This suggestion of re'pe)se veiling a profound inward lih' was an 
(‘:is(*nlial charae ter ot the ‘Ihiddha in SnjiKuUii' loo. 

‘‘ Ihe Majestii' head ol V ishnu, whic h toinis the cenlie* ol the 1 ri- 
iniirti sculpture, is the Ihalimanieal counterpart of’ the* lu'ad ol Uoclhi- 
sat\a in the Ajanta Iresi (m*s, I he concept c)l the tlnae aspe c ts ol the* 
One — Ih ahma, V ishnu and Siva reprc'sented s\ mbolieally Ircxn tlu- Shai- 
\ ile point of \ iew in the famous sculpture of l'dc‘phanta, was one of the* 
limdamental cc)sm(jl()<yical ideals upon which li'idian theism hotli Bud- 
dhist and Brahmanic'al w’as basecl. Its ps} c'liolop ic al dcwelopmc'nt was 
infinitely older than its first artistic lapresent at ion , just as the* V’edas 
wc*re compiled af;es belort* thc*\’ wc'ia* cc)mmittc.(l to writing.” 

I his luolil is also an initiation into tlu* t*ra ol tlioiight udicn the 
conce[nion ot rcxility, or the i )ivine Hssenre, had become Iransct'nd- 
ental and all embracing, so that man thought it impossible to em - 
bod\^ that idc*al into his own imag(*, and so ai tempted to transcend 
human limitations, ihe result is the lilmiirli, with one bod\’ and 
a triple lace*. Krishna had said to .Arjuna long ago ; 

“I am the Soul, ()h, Arjuna, seat<*d in the licart of' <*very human 
being. I am the fh mlnning, Middle, and the* l*hid of all things, V’ishmi 
am(*ng the* (iods am I, and among (he la^dUs I am the Sun. 

’ Ilaxc'l: /</(’u/.s hidiiUi Arl, C’li. \k 

* C'oomaraswamy : Arts ttmi (’rnjfs, p. t)8. 

^ Ha\el: History of Aryan J\ulc in Jnilia, pj). 184-185. 
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pairei of its thoiii^hts and idcjils, and form the sul)j(\'i of the e|>(xdds 
mam art that is not old, 1 hat old ideal was rcmlised and lived 

throiiy;li by tht* partieular aw, w’hos(' ari uh)lij it became. When 
;\rjima be^m;ed of Krishna to allow' him a glimpse of his iMernaJ 
Self, th(^ imnerous (iod aejuiesed. He armed the hero witli a suixm - 
natural si;yht so as not to dazzle him com[)letel\'. 1 )es|)il(' diis aid, 
/\rjuna is lost in amazement at the blindin*; sj ihauioiir befori' his 
eves. I he vision is too miK'h lor him ; he b('<ys Krislina to assume 
his milder and more (a.miliar lour arnual form, which is not so ia- 
('omprehensibicv The dazrd hero uttered in biwvildc'rmeiU , as h(‘ 
jTazed at the bahlino* spectacle. 

“(iocl in ihv both I s(‘(* a^! tlu* (lods. 

And all the \ aric(l ho^ts <>!' li\ in^ hoin^s, 

And sovere ign (b'abma on his Loins rinont', 

And all the rishis and the snakes divine, 

I see thee witli unnumbered arms and breasts, 

.\nd e}'es and t'a<'es inliiiile in form, 

1 si'e not either sourc'e, or mean, oi imd, 
or 'Thee, I he Ibiiversal I'orm and l.ord, 
llearinin' thy diadem thy club and disc. 

I see thee e;low’ini4 as a mass ot lii;hl, 

In (;verN I'eiL^ion hard to look upon, 

Ihi^ht as ihe blaze ot buininj^ lire and Sun, 

On every side and vast l)eyond all bound, 

I lie Lbidivided l liou, tiu* liii^lu'st point 
()f Human thoujyht, and seat supreme* of all, 
lOernal law s undyine;' !L;uardian I'hou ; 
riu* ever, last Cause d hou s(*(‘m’sl to me*; 

I see* not lh\ be'j^inninm mean e)r e*nd ; 

1 by slre ULtth thy Arms inlinile alike*. 

And unto I hee the* .Sun aiiel Me)e)n aia* e*yes ; 

I sec* d'hy lae'e that i 4 le)\vs as saere*d hre*. 

And with its laeliance* he*at the* Univ(*rse; 
h’oi' all the* heaxe'u i'e;;ie)ns, anel the .Sj)ae'e, 

’ I'w’ixt c*arth and heaven are filled by fhee alone.” ' 

Indian IMiiler^ophv has alwavs rocoi^misiMl lh(* im|)Ossibility of the 
liuman mind cvit beiny;' able to expr(‘ss the [ullne'ss of ( lexl’s i^lory. 

I he near(*st it can approae'h is the dour arne*d iorni’, to use tlu^ e^pic 
sijrnificatie)!! . bOr Krishna (dearlv says to Arjuna, 

“By fa\(^ui', thre)U4h my niNsllc re)rm Divine, Arjuna, tlie)u my form 
Si'pic'nu* hast se*en, Respk*nde*nl , Cnive-rsal, Infinite*, Ihime-val, se*e*n 
lK*(ore by ne)ne but thee*; \ e*t ne)t l)\ Vc-das noi' l)\ sae rifiet*, by sluely 
arms, i^e^od w ex'ds, eir rile s austere e an this m\ re)rm be* see n be mortal 
man. ( )h Princ e* of Kurus I but by thee* alone. 

^ Havel: (lila Jdcdls of hulimi .Irf, p. yL. 

^ Havel: Bhii isai'tif C //u -( >ra ntal series, [). 1 2j from Indian Sculpture 
and Painting, p. 5<j. 
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\('\i Art (*\'cr atUMiipls to iiitcrpiel ihc ideal aiKJ the divine, ajid 
ihoiij^h neva^r fully surecedin^, it giv^es more to man than he himself 
i-, .ihle to fathom, d hough not revealing. in its fullness the Infinite 
Kes|)Iend(‘nt fr^rm, it may reveal to us the four-armed form which 
Arjuna was aljl(' to see, and the simpler message and meaning which 
we ar(‘ morc^ easily ahle to eom[>rehend. I hat is what the art nwiij 
ot this ag(‘ ;^i\a^s us, its nearest approach to the ideal described above 
‘ the undividecl thou” that lills the* s|)ace between th(* lv;irth and the 
I loavcMi with I limsell aloiae 

I he pulsating life, energy and rhythm of this initial force we find 
onibodied in tho (oncc'ption of the lae/// of the “Dancing Shiva” or 
thr Nahnnid to which the exjxaicMue of the Divane Reality (►! this 
age‘ j.nvc^s birth. 

I I is a unKjuc me/d m its grandeur, solcminitv’, vitality and in 
ifs (■>:(*( ution , as ilu* existing (examples proves The* I'^sst is'pre 
s(*ntation of this me/// is at the Madras Museum, reproduced on the 
opposite pages 

I lore, the gisMf ( LkI is dancang his Dance ol C. reation. It is this 
d.mc'e alone (hat can send wavers ol life tfirough incTt matter. LOr 

‘in th(' Nielli <»( Biahina .Nature is inert, .incl (stnnot dancx* till Siva 
wills il. He ri.ses IVeni 1 1 is Rapture and daiK'ing sends through ineit 
inaUei' [)uKating waxes of awakening sound, and 1o ! matter also dancs.-s, 
appearing as a gloix round al)oul liiin.' ' 

In short his (ivc-lold ac ti\ati(s> are rc‘preseiUc‘d in this main me///. 
Ills might and [»ower are depic'ted b\^ the csxtra arms and hands, 
givam to him, each bearing symbols of his various activities, ^'et 
how beautilullv is the* figure poiscal in s|)ite of tlu‘sc‘ additions ! 1 lu‘ 
balancsy th(' grace of mov'ement whic h is lhc‘ c'ssenc c* ol dance, and 
tile sense ol rapture' and c'cslasy, which is the result of all successiul 
c reative' efioits, give a marva^llous u/e>///, a standing rc'minder tc') the 
loltv idc'alism. ot the age. Cocanarasw amy speaks of the grandeur 
ol this eonc'e'ption and m(>/// as the sv ntliesis ol Science', Keli«g’on 
and .\r( 

' ( Oninar.isu uiny ; l>iincc Siiui, p. 

^ “How :una/ing tiu' rang-f of thought and sympathy of ihosv lishi aiiist-., 
who fust vcuaxixi'd siu h a l>pv as this, alfording an image* c^f rt‘alitv, a ke‘\ 
to the* I'ompli'N tissue* of life, a the*mv of nature* nc*)t me‘n*lv sat isfac tc'ux to 
.1 sifiglr ('iKjJK' or tact', nor .•ui'vpiabU* to tIu* thinker^ ol oiiv ('ountrx onI\ , 
hut l’ni\(‘i'>al in ils aj'jpcal to tin* phil«isoj.)lu'r , ihe' love*r and the' artist (')f all 
ages and all ('ountr ics. How suprvmc'ly grval in powvr anel grae'e* this dancing 
image* miisl appe'ar to all those who haxt* stiixen in plastic forms te:) give 

expri‘sslt>n to their intuitic')n of lite* l*'\t*rv part of such an image as this 

is diixc'tly expressive not e>f any men* superstition or dogma, l)ut of evident 
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I'he Buddha in saniadhi, the 'Vynuurli, and the Nataraj, are then, 
the three main wotijs of ancient Indian Art, round which that 
whole Art revolves. In themselves they combine the whole history 
of Indian Philosoi)hical thouoht, and <j^ive us the main results of 
how the racial mind visualised, and was affected h\ tb.e spiritual as 
well as physical ideals of the times, which may be taken to be the 
causes of the conception of Indian Art, its birth and de\ado[)ment. 

Beauty in Artistic creation to deserxe th(‘ title, must 

Indian Art, howevcr. embody, not only the* self-expression of the* 
artist, or the common experience of th(^ «;ire tak(ai colleclivt'ly , but 
must be at the same time an expression nt the beautiful. Wh* iiave 
seen how the seH-expression (3 the artist, and ol the race as 
a whole, was worked out in lislia. L<a us now consider* how iarc'd 
the search for the beautiful. 

Let us take a few ('clebrated examples still surviving' of Indian 
Art the Chaitya at Karli, or the tcMuples at Mount Abu, or th(^ 
( ireat remple at bhuvaneshwaram ; or th(' buddha in saniadhi, the* 
Fde[)hanta I'riiiiinU, and the Nataraj ; or heacl oi th(‘ buddhis- 
satva at Ajanta, or the Apsara in the' Pallava Kingdom, to illus- 
trate, in the arts of architecture, sculpture and paintinq-, the Indian 
conception of the beautiful, and its actual rendering. 

Critics of Indian Art, such as II avel, (k)omaraswamv , \ . 

Smith, Fergusson etc., have none of them denied the c'laim ot 
beaiitv to these master[)ieces. Fheir opinion ought aloiu* to suhicu' 
for the assum|)tion we make, at present, that Indian Art (‘mbodied 
the beautiful in a high degree, but for further proo! \v(‘ shell, .ifter 
a few preliminaries, give the evidence of Indian Aesth(Mi(' thc'ory 
itself. 

Granting that the Indian examples c|iK^ted above have beauty, 
the question naturally arises : what was the Indian c'onception csf 
beauty.^ 'Phis c]uestion may best be answered hy the use of illustra- 
tion parallels, and critical comparison and contrast. Let us take a few 
noted examples of Indian Art, such as those already mentionc'd, 
anci place besides them, in our minePs eye a group of recognised 
European works. vSuch examples are very difficult to secure, be- 
cause, while the specimens of India.n Art are distinct national art 
motifs, European Art furnishes no corresponding c*::am[)les, (*\c'C‘pt 
perhaps the Madonna and the Child motif. Let u:-; take lh)tlic'elli ’s 
Madonna., or Ra[diaers. Greek Art on the other hand ns the 

facts. It is really an linage of that Energy which science postulates hehinrl 
all phenomena.” Dance of Siva, p. 65. 
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sort of illustrations u(^ want. 'I'here we find Apollo belvedere of 
Praxit(‘les or \ cm is do or the lamous \ ictory h orn Thrace. 

For both these sets of Art crcMtions th(* waird I)eaiitifiil automatically 
rises to the lips of any criticsil ohserxa^r. Nda an intelligent observer 
cannot help asking, “are these both exj^eritmces of the same ideal of 
lieauty” ? It does not seem so. I here seems a gulf between the two 
conce|)tions. While* the? Indian ideal seems to Ily away with the 
imagination into la^ uons ol sublime thought and realms of s[)iritii-- 
ality, the* othe*r pleases and satisli(‘s e)ur e raving feir rhythm of lines 
form and eajlour, to siie h an e*xte*nt that it almost makes us want te:) 
caress the* le)velincs^ b(‘for(‘ u>d 

loiropcaii art sa\s lla\(‘l ‘‘has, as it wen*, its bi*aiil\ clipped: it 
knows e)nly the hc.Miily of eaithlv thmi^^s. Indian Art soaring into the* 
higlicst CN j)r(‘ssion , is (‘nc i tr\ing to bring down te) (.*arth some*lhing of 
the* be*anty of the things alx 

I Ie)w then does the dille‘rence arise: in the twe) species etf Art we 
have* ealle-d beaut ilul ? be a* an answ'er te) this e|ue_*stie)n we must ge) 
te) the Inelian ae'sthetie' the‘ory, and try and unde‘rstand what beauty 
at'cording to that phib )so()hy is. At the* beginning it w'oiilel be neces- 
sary to point out (hat this is a \’e*rv eliliieailt subie‘e't to treat, because 
in fe)rm ol translation, (Ivic is ne) inate*rial at a.!l exe'ept [)erhaps two 
solitary essays by l)r. ( a )omar<aswamy . 

N everthe‘le*ss, basing ourse*l\a's on the*se anel re*Iying on tlu^ 
monuments c)( Indian /\rt, we* find that the* e'sse^nea* eif Art in India 
is Rasa. I his weird is \a‘ry dillie ult to translade* into bauglish, es- 
peeaally lor a pe*rson not lamiliar with Sanskrit. I )r. Coomaraswamy 
translates Rasa as Mavour, which is the* e*o’iivaJent of beauty or 
ae*sth(‘lie' emotion.^ Heauty and Rasa are* aea'ordingly ide^ntical. .All 
works e)( Art must the‘re-lore*, be* raS'ivaat, that is e'ontain rasa, o- 
eanbodv beaul\ . 

but what is this rasa, or beauty, or ae‘sth.etle' (*motion And how 
d(>e*s it arise*? It is an (‘xp(*rie*ne'e*, the* same* aiithoritv tells us 

“\vlii('h is pure iiidiv isil)lc si'If nianife'stcel, compounde^d t*(|iially of 
joy and (onsi ioiisncss, fri't* of aelniixlurt* with aiU' other perception, tlie 

' Ibit the \'(‘ry unreality ol Indian art creal’ons ('on\e*\'s a suggestion of 
a beauty beyond the giasp ot (he S(*ns(‘s, a loechness ethereal and per- 
ft'eaion of gisua* and rhx thni unearthly \el e'Xguisite w hich, to those who have 
the vision to pei(a‘i\e it, e\en as Arjuna had the l)i\:n(‘ \ ision to perceive 
the Spk'udour ot tiu* I)t*ily, (xinnot but seem bi*vond ( omparison. W'hile the 
Iornu*r is elusi\a‘ in its idt*alisin, the* latti*r makes the beautv embodied in 
stone or paint a living and bri'alhing organism. 

* Havt'l : hhiuni Sciilf^tnrc iitnl p. 2 }. 

^ Pdnee nf N/ca, pp. yo-35. 
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very twin brother of mystic experience and the very life of it is siiper- 
scnsoiis wonder. ’ ’ * 

Thus conceived, Religion and Art are different names for one and 
the same experience, viz. an intuition of Reality and a perception 
of the identity of the individual with the Universe. 

We have already explained the Indian search for Reality, pierc^ 
ing beyond and penetrating through the superficial or apparent, 
which seems to have enchained the (ireek artists ! While the Cxreek 
theory of beauty, and the Western based thereon, conditioned itself 
by the obvious realism of material entity, and sought, within the 
limits set by material realism, to portray the noblest and the most 
beautiful ; the Indian artists— following the teaching of the Seers 
and Prophets, that directed the spirit of man ever to rise above the 
limitations of mortal existence and the material Universe, strove 
to fuse into their creation, a spark of the divine fire, without which 
the merely material perfection in conception or execution did not 
satisfy them. I'he peculiarity of the artist, in contrast with the 
Seer and the ordinary man, lies in the fact that “he [possesses the 
power of sureK' and frequently seizing reality generally behind 
pure form and the power of expressing his sense of it in pure form 
always.” ^ 

Precisely, as love is regality as experienced by the lover, and truth 
is reality as experienced by the Philosopher, so beauty is reality as 
experienced by the artist ; and these are the three phases of the 
absolute.*^ 

According to the Indian conception, therefore, beauty or Rasa, 
is Truth or Reality as experienced by the artist who penetrates 
through material form, and embodies his experience in his works 
or creations. 7 his is beauty as regards the artist. For the spectator 
or critic, on the other hand, the Beauty in a work of Art is found 
in the aesthetic emotion engendered in him, by looking upon the 
concretised form given to an experience of reality or beauty bv the 
artist. 

It is only through objective creation that an artist is able to 
communicate his experience of reality to others. P'or this purpose, 
any theme convenient to himself would serve, since the absolute 
is manifested in all creations. The infusion of Rasa, and the calling 
forth of the corresponding aesthetic emotion in the spectator, does 
not depend upon the objective nature of the subject selected by the 

^ Dance of Shiva, pp. 

* Clive Bell: Art, p. 54. 

^ Dance of Siva, p. 36. 

IS 
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artist. Delightful or disgusting, exalted or lowly, cruel or kindly, 
obscure or refined, actual or imaginary, there is no subject that 
cannot serve to evoke rasa in the spectator or artist. 

Art, we have said, is a search for Reality. Does this reality exist 
apart from the artist as an absolute entity by itself.^ And does the 
artist discover it.^ Or, is it personal to him and does not exist apart 
from him at all, that is, it is not inherent in the cosmic phenomenon ? 

According to Indian aesthetics, this is a very knotty question 
to answer, and requires very accurate expression in philosophical 
language to bring forth its right import. I he question, however, 
is lucidly answered by Dr. Coomaraswamy ; and we shall give it 
as far as possible in his own words, so that there can be no mis- 
apprehension, and we can get the Indian meaning and explanation 
of this [)henomenon as clearly as possible. 

Heauty is a relative concept, because we find that what one finds 
beautiful another does not, and vice versa. To one creator, the 
scales of a fish suggest beauty, another elects to speak of hovels, 
and a third is moved by certain landsca[)es, a fourth by the coils of 
the telegra[)h wire. Where then, is beauty, we ask ^ 

“VV\* have seen that it cannot be said to exist in certain things and 
not in others. It may then be claimed that beauty exists, everywhere; 
and this I do not deny, though I prefer the clearer statement that it 
may be discovered anywhere.”' 

In order to be discovered, beauty must exist apart from the artist, 
otherwise there would be no need to discover it. Resides, we have 
said that Reauty is the same as a vdsion of reality. Reality does 
exist <ipart from the artist. All cosmic [ihenomcnon is a manifestation 
of the Divine Spirit. Hence to search for Reality is to search for 
the Divine Spirit, which exists a[)art from the individual. For it 
is from this Divine Sjiirit that the individual emerges and to it he 
returns. During the interval he is a separate entity and therefore 
apart from the Universal self, which it is the desire of Art and life 
both to S(*ek union with. 

This Universal self or Reality is the same as Reauty, not as 
concretised in works of Art, or individual glimpses of an artist, but 
as Absolute Reauty or Reality, of which the artist is able to catch 
a glimpse. This Absolute Reauty exists a|)art from the artist, Indian 
Aesthetic theory tells us.’ Cdimpses of this Absolute Beautv, or 
Reality, the artist discovers, and embodies in I'oncrete form. This 

' Dunce of Sivciy 41. 

Ibid., p. 45. 
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embodiment in concrete form is beauty as distinguished from 
Absolute Beauty we have tried to explain. 

Absolute Beauty does not exist everywhere in a material and 
intrinsic form, because if it did, we could persue it with our can; eras, 
and we definitely know and have shown that beauty cannot be 
persued with cameras. It is thus seen in what sense we are justified 
in speaking of Absolute Beauty and identifying this beauty with 
God. 

“We do not imply by this that God (who is without parts) hr.r» a lovely 
form which can be the object of knowledge ; but that in so far as we see 
and feel beauty, we see and are one witii Him. That God is the first 
artist does not mean that he creat‘‘d forms, but that every natural object 
is an immediate realisation of hi ' !>eing. 

This ideal of the artist and Art is not very far from the poet’s 
who held that an artist “reveals God to Man, and Man to Gnd 
though, of course, the Indian aim is not so ambitious as that of the 
poet quoted. For Indian aesthetics, creative Art is Art that reveals 
beauty (Reality or God) where we should have otherwise over- 
looked it, or more clearly than we would have yet perceived it. 

This is how the artist is of service to humanity. His true aim is 
not to extract beauty from nature but to 

“reveal the life within the life, the Noumcnon within the phenome- 
non, the Reality within the unreality, and the Soul within the matter. 
When that is revealed beauty reveals itself. So nature is beautiful for 
us if we can realise the Divine Ideal within it.’ - 

This ideal or unison the artist reveals to mankind with the aid of 
a concrete creation, through which he relates his experience ; in 
daily speech spoken of as a work of Art. This creation is a reminder 
for those who are able to recapture some part of the aesthetic emo- 
tions that gave it birth. In recapturing the exj^erience we are filled 
with the same emotic^nal exultation that the artist was filled with, 
though not of the same intensity perhaps. Being thus brought face 
to face with reality, “we momentarily recover the unity of our being 
released from individuality’’." In this form Art renders individuals 
as well as society an invaluable service. To elucidate further this 
process, Havel gives us a very apt quotation from Mr. L. Binyon, 
which will form a fit concluding para, to our discussion of Tndian 
Aesthetics’. Mr. Binyon is here speaking of Chinese Art, but it 
applies equally truly to Indian Aesthetics. 


* Dance of Suui, p. 45. 

- Havel: Ideals of Indian Arty p. 24. 
^ Dance of SivOy p. 44. 


18 * 
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“In this theory, each work of art is thought of as an incarnation of 
the genius of rhythm manifesting the living spirit of things, with a 
clearer beauty and intenser power, than the gross impediments of 
complex matter allow to be transmitted to our senses in the physical 
world around us. picture is conceived of as a sort of apparition from 
a more real world of essential life. 'Fhe inner informing spirit, not the 
outward semblanct*, is for all painters, of the Asiatic tradition, the 
object of art, the aim with which they wrestle.’’* 

Here then is the Indian view of Art and beauty ably summed up. 
All that we need say in concluding this section, is that herein also 
lies the difference between the Indian and Grecian and Western 
conception of beauty we sat out to explain. The exact shades of 
difference we have pointed out in their place, so that as a general 
summing up, the conclusion, that the Western ideal strives after 
physical and earthly beauty ; Indian and the Eastern after spiritual 
beauty, will not be amiss. 

We have said that what the itastern as well as Indian artist tries 
to ()ortray in Art is the “inner informing voice, or spirit”. Well, 
how does one get to hear this inner informing spirit.^ Or, how is the 
proc ess of setting aside oneself or personal thoughts, in order to see 
or hear the inner rhythm of things, affected.^ This process is, where 
an artist is ('oncerned, instantaneous. Yet the Indian artist, with the 
aid of Yoira had found a method by which inspiration or the mental 
image could be obtained, sustained, and definitised. Yoga is mental 
('oncentration on the object which is desired to be realised. This 
('oncentration, when strong enough, accomplishes an identitv or 
unity of [Purpose with an object, and thus is a glimpse of reality 
obtained bv the artist.' Underneath this mysticism of Yoga there 
arc scientihe and psychologic'al principles fundamental to Oriental 
idealism. Pirstlv, there is the setting aside or transformation of the 
thinking princ iple. I his must be followed bv self-identification wdth 
the object of work as the second step. This yields the third stage 
namely vividnevss of the final image. ^ There are abundant literary 
par. illels for this c(Micepti(on of Art as Yoga. Coomaraswamy quotes 
several examples, the principal being that of Vahnihi and the 
Ranniyajia which the saint relived in his imagination by means of 
yogic concentr.ation before he transcribed it into verse. 

Having concentrated on and rc^ilised the cc^mplete mental image, 

* Havel: Idciils of Itjctuni Art, pp. 42-43. 

^ 'Fhe shastras give regular direetiens and instructions for Yoga to be 
performed by the Yogi artist before commencing his work. 

’ Dance of Siva, pp. 22 and 23. 

Dance of Siva, pp. 23-24. 
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the artist’s next task is to give it an external form, or translate it into 
a suitable medium. During this process, the artist uses what are 
called symbols to express himself. Symbolism is the language 
through which the ideals of Art are expressed, and hence we have to 
examine this mode of expressing the ideals of the people. Svmbols 
or conventions were the accepted modes of communication between 
the artist and the peoples of a race. They were accepted modes of 
interpretation, and, therefore, easily understood bv the public to 
whom the Art was addressed. P'or a student who wishes to under- 
stand the meaning of a hieratic Art like the Indian, it is necessary 
first to grasp the meaning and implication of these symbols. 

First, there is the symbol of the lotus which is a very important 
one, and runs through the whole ’^^tream of ancieiU Indian \n. The 
pillar, the pointed arch, the bases of seats as well as some ol the 
items of the ideal male and female form, such as eyes like the lotus, 
and cheeks like the lotus, are all derived from the symbolism of the 
lotus and its plant. An elaborate study of these would for us serve no 
useful purpose, but any interested reader may refer to Chapter V 
in A History oj hide- Aryan Civilisation by E. IF Havel for further 
information. Even the Shikhara is no more than an adaptation of 
the four petalled lotus with turned down petals/ says he. 

Then there are the niiidras or positions of the hands and of the 
body, whether standing or sitting, which have their meaning too, 
and are known as Asanas. When intense s[>iritual force has to l)e 
conveyed, only the movement of the hands are allowed, aivl very 
seldom those of the lower limbs. The movement of the legs gene- 
rally indicate various degrees of removal from the state of profound 
meditation. 

The justification of any symbol or convention is : does it, when 
used, express the idea which the artist wishes to convey, and is the 
convention used, a recognised form in the understood Art langu- 
age.^ If it satisfies these two conditions then the symbol is justified 
however unnatural it is. Indian symbolism completely fulfils these 
conditions as both Dr. Coomaraswamy* and Mr, Havel’ clearly 
show. For, all Indian symbolism had a double meaning. One appeals 

^ Havel: History of Itido-Aryan Civilisation, p. 63. 

^ Dance of Siva, pp. 67-72. 

* Ideals of Indian Art, Ch. V, especially pp. 72-75. 

I'he above are mostlv Buddhist symbols together with the ornamental 
motifs, the famous “Wheel of Law”. With the revival of Brahmanism, we 
have the symbol of the manifold hands and legs coming in to signily the 
might and the power of God. 
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to the popular imiul, and the other, more obtruse to the teacher and 
the philosopher. Mo symbolism that was not understood could be 
universally adopted and used as the Indian symbols were. Nor, 
would an Art based on such symbols endure for millenniums, as the 
Indian Art has done, and still be a life force in the rejuvenation of 
the nation, as ancient Indian Art is now doinjr. 

Rothenstein says of Ajanta, but we may equally truly apply this 
comment to all Indian Art 

“so Inic is llic psycholot^ical character of tlic paintings, so remark- 
able the delineation of human and animal forms, so profound the spiri- 
tual portra}al of Indian life, that they may still serve to-day in the 
absence of contemporaneous wo ks of the kind, to represent the culture 
and character, rapidlt ch.anging though they ikjw be, of the Indian 
people.’' 

d his concludes our survey of the “conception and ideals of Indian 
Art’’, together with the modes in which they were translal cd. In the 
following chapter we shall examine each Art separately, and see 
how ihest' ide.ils inlltienced each expression in each separate media. 
.After this, we will describe the place of Art in evervda\ life. 

' Erom /Ijiiiild by Lady Harringham, p. 23. 



CHAPTER \ II 

REVIEW OE ARTS IN ANCIENE INDIA 

General Keviem, peculiarity about Indian Art is that we have 

never met it in its infancy, i.e. in the stages of its ori- 
gin and development. The earliest remains we have are ol. the days 
of Asoka, vv’hich show an Art and technique which is full Hedged. 
The ruins at jM ohenjodaro and Harappa clearly show that Art was 
in existence in India long before its revival under the Maiiryas. But 
we do not yet know definitely how to connect these with the existing 
Art remains. In many cases even there the Art finds do not show 
infancy, either. Any statement made therefore, about the origin 
of Art in India, must be of the nature of a hypothesis, yet to be 
proved. 

Whilst surveying the history of the world generally, we find 
that the first impetus was given to Art by religion. Most ancient 
religions arose and grew out of Nature-worship. The powers of 
Nature supposed to exist behind natural phenomena had to be 
honoured in order to obtain their favours. The principal means of 
honouring were sacrifice and ritual, worship and offerings. To 
these, we may trace the origin of so many of our (me arts. 
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Take the Aryan ritual as known to us. In it we may 
trace the developments of all the later arts. It is not suggested that 
Art in Ancient India originated with the Aryans ; for it has been 
observed that Art existed much earlier than the Aryan conquest. 
What is really intended is, that Art may have had its origins in 
ritual — as it did amongst other ancient peoples — with the Aryans 
perhaps ; but what the origin of the pre-Aryan Art is it is impossible 
to solve. 1 he Vedic religion was mostly nature worship ; but as 
society became more stable, its ritual became more and more 
elaborate*, till, in the Yajur Veda the forms and ceremonies, incan- 
tations and observances, were delinitised. Certain sacrifices had to 
be performed so many times a day. Each particular deity had to 
be invoked at a particular time and month of the year. The house- 
hold gods and ancestors were to be daily worshipped with Howers 
and offerings I*'or each jiarticular worship there was a especial ri- 
tual. Rhythm must have been indispensable even in the earliest 
times as the* very genius of the* Vedic language was musical, and the 
recitation of the Vedic Mofitras, - Incantations — required 
to ac('om|)an}' the* sacrifices must have been chanted. That, in 
course of time may have given rise to the Art of Music, vocal at 
(irst and later instrum(*ntal. For each especial sacrifice, again, 
certain rec|uirements, e. g. altar, fire, lamps, rice, vessels to carry 
(Tf(*rings in, were c‘ssential. I he necessity and desire to protect the 
altar and lire from the inc'lemencies of the weather may have very 
|)r(^bably given rise to architecture, and for the decoration and 
adorn nu'iit of this architecture may have evolved the art of sculp- 
ture in relief. .Similarly, painting and other kindred Arts may have 
slowly entered into the fold of religion, to make its rituals and 
ceremonies more* elaborate and finished. 

At certain seasons of the year, particular sacrifices had to be 
iiccompanied by dialogues between th(* sacrificial priests, represent- 
ing those b(*tween the (iods and the demons in their celestial abode. 
These were very often accompanied bv their due gestures, and thus, 
the seeds of dancing and drama were sown, within the aegis of reli- 
gion. H^*n('e the origin and develo[)ments of all arts may be traced 
to the ancient ritual, as far as the Arvans were concerned. 

With the d(*velopment of Philosophy, Metaphysics and Ethics, 
we have an attem[)t to di.sassociate Art from Religion, or at any 
rate, to gi\’e it a more secular aspect. This attitude was strengthened 
by the growth of Jainism and Buddhism, which at first despised 
all Art forms, as s(^ many snares of worldliness. This was a perilous 
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period for Art in India. But Mahayana Buddhism and Brahmanism 
which never lost its hold upon the daily life of the jieoiile, came to 
its rescue, and restored Art to its pro[)er position in the social 
scheme. 

SECTIOJN I. Architecture. 

Architecture is said to be the syn- 
thesis of all Art, and so it will be 
treated first in this survey. 

The earliest remains of Indian archi- 
tecture, apart from the discoveries at 
Harappa and Mohenjodaro, are (Bud- 
dhist, They iire in a fully d(‘\eloped 
style, which leads to the conclusion 
that, even before these remains, there 
must have been architecture of equal 
merit and in similar style. But perhaps 
the yet earlier Indian architecture was in wood or other perishable 
material, which has left no remains. Of that [)re-Asokan architec - 
ture, the only existing remains are the wall of Rajgriha. 

How much about architecture as a Fine Art the Aryans really 
knew, we cannot definitely say. Coomaraswamy' says that it is 
clear architecture had not made much progress with the Aryans 
when they first entered India. The reason given is that the later 
styles have been shown to be the developments from aborigin.il and 
non-Aryan structures, such as post, beam, bambcx), and thatch. 

On the other hand, we know that the Aryans during their jour- 
neys towards Aryavarta, passed through civilisations of no mean 
value, where architecture was highly develo[)ed. They must 
have, therefore, acquired something more than the mere rudiments 
of the Art from their contact with the liabylonian and Sumerian 
civilisations. Hence, to allow them only a very meagre knowledge 
of architecture, does not seem a very accurate reading of availabk' 
material. Fhat however, the Dravidians or the Dasyus knew far 
more about architecture than the Aryans, is evident both from the 
references in the Vedas and the epics, but more positively from the 
ruins of Mohenjodaro and Harappa. In the Epics it is especially 
mentioned that the Dravids lived in towns,* had forts to defend 



' At'ts and Crafts of India and Ceylon, pp. 9-107. 
^ Cp. Ante. pp. 42-48. 


1 ) 
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themselves, and therefore were on the whole more advanced than 
the Aryans, who were still at the tribal stage, and lived perhaps in 
villages. 

We have references, in later literature, to the existence of other 
architecture besides the Buddhist during and before 550 A. D., but, 
actual remains anterior to 550 A. D. of this non- Buddhist archi- 
tecture we have none. In the Epics we are told of secular architec- 
ture such as sublids or assembly halls’ and palaces. One such was 
made for the Bandavas,* on the model of the architecture near the 
Manaka Hill, north of the Kailasa.^ Of the historic palace of the 
Alauryas at Bataliputra, we have a glowing account from Megas- 
thenes, the Greek ambassador, who compares it to those of Susa 
and Bersefiolis.'* 

T<iwn-|danmng must have been known also, for we have various 
references to the splendour of the ancient towns. In the Ramayaua 
we hav(? (k*scriptions of Ayodhya, Kishkindha, Lanka, which l>e- 
sp('ak an advanced knowledge of the layout of big cities. Ujjaini, 
Bana compares with Mount Kailasa, and Kalidasa, in his Meg/n/- 
iluta is not one whit less complimentary to this famous city. Indeed ! 
it a[)p('ars very well to have deserved this praise from some of the 
desiTi|)tions cited. Bana. describing the light-hearted folks there 
says that they order making of water works, bridges, temples, 
[ileasure grounds, wells, hostel:', cattle sheds, halls of assembly. 
They are masters of the wLole circle of arts, and the city is like a 
magic (r(!e that grants all wishes. 

Besides town-planning, the constructing of reservoirs, baths, all 
seems to have been known and practised in ancient India of the 
()r(^-B>uddhist age, even as the Shilpa Shastras bear witness. 

In s[)ite of this, however, the earliest architecture of which we 
have adundant remains is Buddhist, commencing from the days of 
Asoka, mainly b(‘cause, his craftsmen, and architects enifiloyed 
permaraMit materials. The style and features of the Buddhist archi- 
t(‘cture suggest close affinit}' to the ancient or epic times, as the des- 
cri[)tions extant indicate, and as supported by the Shilpa Shastras. 
The forms of architecture mostly favoured by the Buddhist, and of 
which the remains still survive, are the Stupa^ the Chaitya, and the 

’ (lan^'ooli : Imiian A rcliiiecture, p. 4. 

^ IhiiL 

* Rdtlu nsttMn : Ancient India; W Smith: Fine Arts of India and Ceylon. 

p. I . 

5 C'cHnnaraswamv : Arts atid C raffs of India and Ceylon, p. 105. 
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Vihara, These are, of course, all forms of reli^oiis architecture, 
the secular forms being lost by the ravages of time, or the neglect 
or hostility of man. 

The Stupa, The Stupa, though it did not originate with, 

was nevertheless used mainly by the Jains and the Buddhists. By the 
latter it was used as a relic shrine, funeral mound, or, to commemo- 
rate certain sacred spots, such as the deer park where the Blessed 
(3ne first set the Wheel of Law in motion ; or Buddha Gaya, the 
place where Prince Siddhartha became the ‘enlightened one’. Their 
size varies from miniature votive models, to the largest at Aniira- 
dhapura in Ceylon. 

The earliest known example of a Stupa is at Piprawa, * on the 
Nepalese frontier. The next in date and authentic, is the Great 
Stupa at Sanchi, first constructed in the days of Asoka, 3 rd Century 
B C., and at present about the best as far as preservation is con- 
cerned. Next to the last named comes that of Bharhut, and still 
later the Amaravati and Sarnath Stupas. All the above are illus- 
trations of the structural stupa. Besides th(cse, there were also the 
miniature votive models, such as those at Karli, Ajanta, Rllora 
and Kenherri 

All Stupas have a uniform structure based on the following plan. 
First there is a solid dome shaped monument of brick, mud or stone, 
raised on a high platform, and surrounded by a railing or prakara 
which was originally of wood, copied later in stone, by some called 
the Buddhist railing. Its purpose was to protect the central [portion 
against evil spirits. The rails are three in number, consisting of 
posts or siamhha, pierced with cross-bars or suchi, and mounted by 
copings or usvisa. These represent the Triple Refuge of the Bud- 
dha, the Dhanna and Sangha. In the Sanchi Stupa these railing are 
plain, but later on, in the monuments at Bharhut and Amaravati, 
there is ornamentation in relief on the rails. 

At each cardinal point of the larger stupas, are gates — at Sanchi 
huge ones — reminiscent of their wooden origin. On these gates and 
their arches, called Toranas, were showered all the love and 
w^'rship of the devotee in the form of exquisitely executed sculp- 
ture. The best examples of these Toranas are the ones attached 
to the Great Stupa at Sanchi. Marshall speaks of them as the most 
perfect and most beautiful of all the monuments of the early 
School.* These Toranas are of very great importance to the 


* V. Smith: History of Fine Arts of India and Ceylon, p. 17. 

* Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 627. 
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development of architecture. They are the fore-runners of the arch, 
even as the Stupas are of the Dome. They were square themselves 
as will be seen fr(;m the illustration ; but, from these the idea of the 
curved arch may have easily originated. The semi-circular mound, 
or the bul})Ous semi-circle of the stupa proper, suggests kinship of a 
very marked degree to our later dome ; and very probably, the 
dome may have developed from the relic mound. 

Orif/in. I'hc SiiLpa, wc have said, did not originate with the 

Buddhist. What, then, was its origin.^ And how came it to be asso- 
ciated with the Buddhist and Jain faiths.^ The word Stupa means 
something raised,' or a mound. The purpose of a mound generally 
was to bury a person, relic' or treasure, d'here are two theories as 
to the (jrigin of the Stupa ; one gives the Stupa an Aryan origin, and 
the other a Dravid or an aboriginal one. Havel tells us that a Stupa 
greatly resembles huts in Mesopotamia, where the hrst Aryan 
branc'h had migraU'd. d'his style is also found in Aryavarta, and 
h(*nce, putting the two tog(*ther, he assumes that the Indian Stupa, 
was an Aryan form of funeral mound, given only to the Kings or 
th(*ir tribal leaders, d'his especial funeral honour was conferred on 
the Buddha too. lie was given a royal funeral. This Buddhist 
Stupa, then, says Havel, is the direct descendant of the Aryan 
(JIunuha Cult of whic h it formed a symbol.* I'he other theory abc^ut 
the origin ot the Stupa is that it is |)urelv Indian, and l)ccause of the 
r(*sc*mbl<ince it bears to the existent I'oda huts, may have descended 
from the same source, i.e, al)original. Perhaps it was a se[)ulchral 
mound built in this form. 


i'hiunjus. Whatever be its origin, round the miniature 

votive* Stupa were sometimes l)uilt worshi[)-halls, called the Chaitya 
halls, which V. .Smith and Havel call [nirely I^uddhist structures. 
These wcM'c halls built round a Chaitya which has the same mean- 
ing as Stupa. 

( rangooly says : 

“ riu; earliest survivinj^^ an'hitectiiral relies are the so-called Cdiait\ as 
of the Huddhist period. They are not ii\ any sense espec'ially I^uddhisl, 
l)ut were adapted by ILiddhisls from earlier, perhaps Vedic architectural 
models. According to its root meaning, Chaitya (from Chita a funeral 
pyre) denotes anything connected with a funeral pile, e.g. the tumulus 


’ (langooli : A fchifrct uri\ p. 6 . 

^ Ibid. 
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raised over the ashes or relics of a dead person. Hence, technically a 

Chaitya is a stupa (something raised) or a mound In Buddhist Art, 

it is a mound containing a relic e.g. ashes, bones, hair or tooth of the 
Buddha. Chaitya is a religious term while ‘Stupa’ is an architectural 
equivalent for a relic mound.”' 

The word Chaiiya has another meaning too, i.e. the mind, 
and hence a Chaitya hall may have meant a place of meditation 
built round a relic shrine. Thus Chaitya halls are halls built 
round Chaityas or what we have called miniature votivo models. 
These halls were either excavated from solid rock, or constructed. 
Of the former type are the worship halls of Lena, Karli, Ajanta and 
the oklest Lomas Rishi Cave near Gaya at Barabar. Of the structu- 
ral type we have hardly any remains. 

‘‘They were most probably made t)f wood, and have not survived 
except in pictured replicas on carved reliefs, as at Bharhut and Amara- 
vati. 

The construction of these halls is very much like the ancient 
Christian basilicas, which were the fore-runners of the modern 
churches At the entrance of the.se halls was a peculiar facade, 
consisting of a window, arched in form resembling a peepal leaf, 
from which very probably it originated. 1 his window must have 
served to admit light and air, as well as formed an ornamental de- 
vice. Under it was the entrance, at times in the form of a door, and 
at times indicated by two huge pillars. Before the entrance was 
sometimes a porch. As one entered the hall, there was the nave with 
side aisles ; then came the ap.se, where the Stupa generally was. 
Half way up the column, .su[)porting the barrel roof, there was a 
gallery on either side, and that completed the Chaitya hall. The 
nave was sometimes marked off by a line of pillars, and the roof 
was barrel shaped and ribbed, exactly like wood work accurately 
copied in stone. T hese ribbed roofs, and the Chaitya window, or 
‘bow’ or horse-shoe window, give us the beginning of the pointed 
arch that later developed. The earliest of these Chaityas date from 
the days of Asoka. 

PHiars of the Another integral part of a Chaitya that de- 

Chaityas. serves special attention, are the pillars or Stambhas. 
These pillars were used both to mark off the nave, and 
to support the porch outside. At Bedda, Lena and Karli “we come 
across very interesting developments of the Stambha, the charac- 
teristic Indian pillar”. 

' Gangooly : Indian Acrhitectiire^ p. 5. 

* Ibid.y p. 10. 
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A typical IncJian pillar is described thus, (t is firstly 
derived from earlier wooden models, which had a shaft ; 
and under the shaft an earthen water-pot with water so as to 
prev(Mit the insects getting at the wood.* This was mounted by a 
capital ot an upturned lotus. I bis wooden pillar has been rendered 
often very accurately in stone at these caves. I'he shaft is stuck into 
a kalasha, surmr>iinted by a capital, or abacus of ii[)turne(l lotus, over 
which r)n a lilth* cornice are effigies of liulls, horses, and lions, 
soinetune.s jnfyiint(*(l by human couples as at Karli In the (Mrliesl 
halls at Hhaja and liedda, the {)illars are without capitals. Caj)itals 
appear for the first time' on the verandah of Lena* (ist Century B. 
(>.). At Krirli, ;\ja/)ta, and Badami, the (\i|)ital becf)me vx^ry ornate*, 
inlri('at(‘ly t arve'd and fashioned with Huted cushions, and the jar and 
foliage motif (Ajanta). The best examples of existent Chaitya 
hvill, with the most elaborately carved pillars and capitals, are at 
Ajanta and Karli (Cave XIX 6th Century). Mere, i.e. at Ajanta 
another notable addition is the figure of the Buddha mounted on 
th(^ Siupd, or rather ('arved into the Stupa. 

'fhese Chaityas are im[)osing constructions, to which awe and 
solemnity are adch^l by the high barrel-shaped roofs. Their size 
varies, but the structure is very proportionate. Ornamentation is 
lavishly used on the [)rackets, cf)lumns, capitals, cornices and friezes 
of the Stupa itself, and (werywhere else where it is [lossible to ap[)ly 
ornamentation. At Ajanta, [)aint adds to the decoration, sometimes 
painting and sculpture are combined. In all the other Chaityas, 
sculpture abounds. 

It may strike us as strange that Indians, vhen they knew the 
art of building, and could construct marvellous [xilaces, still insisted 
on having these excavated shrines. 'Fhe reascai is partly climatic 
and partly religious. The rock-dwellings were much cooler, and 
W('ll slu'ltered from tlie glare of the scorching sun. 

“In India (‘xtavated worship halls rrprrsrnt a rffincnicnt ol luxury 
for th(‘ us»M', an exceptional trial of shill for the craftsman, and a special 
at't of de\<)tion on the part of the individual or community for which the 
work was pinformcd,’’^ 

and therehaa' their po[)tilartty. d he same s[)irit of Bhakii or the 
f(‘e!ing that ( iod demands the bi'st man could offer Him, always 
prevalent in Indian Art, we meet here too. 

‘ ( /iitnhn'il i^c Ifisfiny of Indio, \’oI. I, S(‘cti(^n on Architec ture. 

-(ian^(H)ly: Indian Architecture, p. ri. 

* Wave! : A Shidv <•/ Ijidu-drycni C'lTilisution, pp. 6C3-70. 
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Vihara. I'he Monastery, or the Vihara, of which this 

Chaitya hall was very often a branch, as at Lena, Karli, Ajanta 
was the centre of the Buddhist monk’s life, d hese Monasteries, 
again, were of two types ; excavated and constructed. The examples 
of the structural type were those at Sanchi, Taxila, Nalanda, 
Sarnath, and Anuradhapura in Ceylon. Many of them combined 
in themsehes both LJniversities as well as Monasteries, such as 
Taxila, Nalanda and Ajanta. We have already quoted the famous 
pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, as to the beauty of the architecture of these 
splendid edifices. Another description of a monastery by Yuan 
Chwang in the South is one worth quoting here to show the magni- 
ficence of their residential architecoire. ‘ 

“It has five stories in all; tin lower being in form of ae (‘U'phant 
with five hundred stone chambers. The second is in form of a lion with 
four hundred chambers; the third is in form of a horse with three 
hundred chambers; the fourth is in form of an ox with two bundled 
chambers ; and the fifth in the form of a dove with (')ne hundred 
chambers. 

The plan of these Viharas or Monasteries, Havel tells us, was the 
same as that of an Aryan joint family house, and consisted of a big 
hall in the centre, generally square, with a verandah in Iront and 
ceils at the side, for the monks to live in. Sonudimes therr* was a 
shrine at the end of the hall, as at Ajanta. 1 his hall was different 
frcun the Chaitya hall, for it was not a hall of vvf)rship, but w'as 
merely an assembly-hall, where the monks got togt^ther, either lor 
their meals or council. Contrasted with the Chaitya, these w(^re 
sim[)ler, less ornate, and more camimonly tised. J hese Monasteries 
appear from the (lescri]>ticMi given, and from others of Hiuen 1 sang, 
of Nalanda and Taxila, to suggest that no effort was spared by thc‘ 
patrons and inhabitants to make the places as luxurious as possible. 
One extant Vihara at Ajanta (Cave No. 11) is very impressive, 
eA'en at present, with almost all its decoration in ruins. How mar- 
\ellous must have been the original! with stately columns, and 
walls and ceilings covered with frescoes of the vividest hue, in which 
men and women of marked beauty went about the duties of their 
daiiv life, and j)rinces and lords [:)ortrayed with all the wealth of 
tlieir retinues, lend a charm indescribable to these archaic dwellings. 

One more fi)rm of Asokan architecture, which later on became 
a common feature of Indian architecture is the hit or j)ill;ir of Asoka, 
consisting of a tall and slightly tapering monolithic shaft, with 
various bases, and surmounted by animal capitals. The origin of 

^ Das: Educational System of Ancient Hindus, p. 342. 
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these j)illars is traced by Fergiisson* and Marshall* toPersepolis and 
Susa. HaveP gives them a purely Indian origin, though perhaps 
the craftsmen who tashioned them were foreign, probably from 
Persia or Bactria. 

St'cuiar Of sr‘('ular architecture during this period, wc 

An'hiterture. have no Concrete remains. From descriptions per- 
haps and instructions in the Shilpa Shastras as well as from the 
rcplit a.s at the reliefs of Bharhut and .Sanchi, we get an indication 
as to the forms of these ordinary houses. A plan constructed from 
these is givf‘n by l)r. (Joomaraswamy . I he ground door, according 
to him,’' 

“is very pr()f)ahly iisi-d for sliops, or cattle; a second storey was sup- 
ported on pillars. A narrow verandah runs along; the second storey 
projecte<l l)y a lUiddhist railing. While the rooms behind have a barrel 
roof and Chaitya windows, exactly resembling those of the caves. 
Halconies are a conspicuous feature of Indian architecture from the 
lirst to last. ’ ’ 

d o ns, who liv(* in a (aty where we are used to seeing, the dandi, 
iht* bnllo('k-('art and the aeroplane side by side, these houses do 
not seem strange at all. Houses, similar to those shown in the 
illustrations, are often visiblt^ in the streets of this very modern 
( ity, Bombay, b(*aring testimony as to how much of the past is still 
with us. 

Besidt's housing, the other forms of secular architecture of which 
we have evidenc e, are reservoirs and irrigation works, such as dams, 
canals, and lakes. All these were known in ancient India as early as 
2000 B. ('. says ('oortiaraswamy A few historical instances are 
the vSagar Digi at (laur in Bengal. In Ceylon, the earliest 
tanks date from the 4th Century B.C.’ The largest of these 
measure's (> miles in length, and the are.a of the greatest exceeds 
60CX) acres. More' surprising than even this large expanse, is the 
amount of enginc'ering skill displaved, especially in the building of 
the sluic'f's,” of which the valve-pits are the chef-d'a^uvre testifying 
to the perfect knowledge^ of the constructors regarding the pressure 

’ ( iinihridf^c Historv of Jtuiia, V'ol. I, p. i. 

Ihtii. 

^ Ilavcl: Hiuiilhook of Indiati Art — Asokan Pillars. 

♦ .Sanchi Pillar, p. 

Coomaraswamy : Arts and ( rafts of India and Ceyloti, pp. 114-1 15. 

® W .Smith: Ftno Arts of htdia and Ceylon, p. 1 1 5. 

Ibid. , p. 1 1 6. 

** Coomaraswamy ; .')rts and Crafts, p. i 16. 
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and action of water under the given circumstances. Bathing pools at- 
tached to temples, or built for public use in cities, “were designed 
with a sense of fine proportion and a wonderful elegance of detail’*. 

HRAHMANic I his is about all that is known of architecture in 
AKCiiiTEC- ancient India up to 550 A. D. With the two excep- 

TiiRh:, tions of Hindu temples which \vc will mention pre- 
sently, it is all Buddhist. 

Of Brahmanic religious architecture we have almost no trace 
till 550 A. D. with tw'o exceptions referred to above. After that 
date, both Jain and Brahmanic temples cro[) up almost in every 
nook and corner of India as if by the touch of a magic wand, in- 
complete form, and show a very highly developed technique. V. 
Smith ^ tells us of the existence of an old Shaivite temple in Bawali 
district, Agra Provinces, dating bac k almost to the ist A. D. or B. 
C. but about which nothing more is known. Similar information is 
also available about the Bithargaon temple dated 4th Century 
A. I).* 

The Temple, During and since the 6th Century A. D., we have 

a superabundance of Hindu monuments, in spite of the unsparing 
destruction at the hands of the merciless Muslim raiders froin the 
North. 

The main features of a Brahmanic temple may be divided into 
two. There is first the Nave or the porch, with or without pillars, 
oj)en to the two upper strata of society. Next to that comes a Shrine 
which is square, and in which resides the image or lingam, or 
whatever else that is worshipped by that sect. In this part of the 
temple, none may enter save the officiating priest, except when there 
is a passage for circumambulation for the pilgrims The nave has 
a flat roof, while the shrine is covered by a spire or Shikhara.^ The 
whole is surrounded by a wall with four entrances. The gates or 
gopurams were very elaborately fashioned, and were looked upon 
as one of the essential parts of a temple. Outside the portions occu- 
pied by the nave and the shrine were sometimes built large halls 
or Mandapams. 

Phese temples were built not for men but for Gods.^ Hence, all 
that labour and love, Bhakti and wealth, could do was done 
to make these abodes of the Gods as beautiful as possible. Each 

‘ V. Smith: Fine Arts of India and Ceylon^ p. 22. 

* Ibid., p. 23. 

^ Coomaraswamy : Arts and Crafts^ p. 119. Details of plan adopted. 

* Ibid. 

i>0 
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temple is dedicated to some God, and to it flock pilgrims trom 
all over India, for darshan, to see the Gods. There are temple 
cities too, mostly Jain, such as Palitana and Girnar, built for Gods 
alone, inhabited by none save priests, and visited by pilgrims and 
priests mostly. 

These temples may be grouped, according to their structural 
styles, into two main groups, the first is Aryavarta style found 
mostly in Aryavarta, and the second the Dravidian, in South India 
and Ceylon. 

Jryawirhi In the first style are several well-known shrines, 

styif. e.g. the Bhuvaneshwara grou[) of temples dating 

from cjth to 13th Centuries. Of this group the two famous temples 
are the (ireat I'empK.* and Rajarani. 

Slightly different in style and yet magnificent, is the temple at 
Konarak, named the Surya tem[)le, or the temple of the Sun, 
dating \240-H0. The third group under the Northern style is the 
Khajurah(3 group, of which the temple of Vishvanath is the chief. 

The Bengal style is, again, an adaptation of the Northern style. 
But the most [^idurescjue and ornate expression of the Northern 
siyUi of ar('hit(‘cture is in (iujarat, which may be termed the Jain 
style. I'fie Dilwara t(‘m[)les at Mount Abu, with their exquisitely 
intri(Mt(* carving in marl>l(‘, arc^ a standing testimony to the perfec- 
tion that style had reac hed. The famous temple at Somnath, which 
fell a prey to the fanatical zeal o( the Muhammadans, wsis of the 
same character. Temples in similar style of later date are scattered 
in Rajputana.' From the illustration opposite, c^ne can visualise for 
onesell the eflec t of these' marvellous structures, d heir architecture 
is not very extraordinary, d lu' ornamentation thcjugh gorgeous, is 
not so balding as that in the best Southern style. 

1 he c'hief feature's ol the Aryavarta style" are the bulging spired 
Slithliuyii with carved ribs, rising above the shrine, and often 
repeated upon itself as an arc hitectural c^rnament.^ 

Th*> I lu' Diavidian temples differ from the Aryan, 

by their barrellc'd roofs c^r globular domes. ^ Be- 
sides thest' they have' great towers horizontally divided into 
terraces I he root can be traced back to the Buddhist Chaitya. 

“ I'ho Central .shrine excc‘pt in the earliest examples, is invariably 
surrounded by an immense walled cjuadrangle, usually including numer- 

' Refer to page and illustration, pp. 

^ C\)omaras\vamy : trts njid ('rafts 0/ India and Ccyhni, p. 121. 

* Ihid., p. 123. 
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ous subsidiary temples, tanKs, and sculptured halls or cloisters. The 
quadrangle is entered by a lofty gateway (gopuram).”^ 

This arrangement almost reminds us of some of the monasteries in 
miniature with their Chaityas resembling the shrine here. Cloisters 
seem a common factor, as also the surrounding wall and gateways. ^ 

Architecturally, these temples we are told are not of extraordi- 
nary merit. There is hardly any change in the main form even if wc 
look to its history. Its ornamentation* is magnificent, intricate and 
beautiful, where the best specimens are concerned. The illustrations 
opposite show the wealth of detail the Southerners loved, and 
indefatigable energy and patience that must have been theirs to 
produce works of this kind. This will appear even more surprising 
when we assert that temples of this kind arc not rare, but scattered 
over almost every village in the Southern districts. None but a folk 
who loved and appreciated Art, and wh(^se Art fulfilled a much 
higher purpose than merely pleasing, could shower such lal^our and 
such wealth of artistry on decoration as is shown on these Shaivite 
temples. 

Of course what we have said of the Southern temples may equally 
apply to some of the best s[)ecimens of the Northern style, too, 
sud'i as tho;e at Mt. Abu. Hut the difference is this, that in the 
South, the best ones are more numerous than in the North, and 
th.e carving and sc ulpture is in many cases more intricate' and of a 
higher quality. 

According to Mr. J. Uubreuil, the Dravidian style of architecture 
is absokitely original, and is hardly beholden to any foreign influ- 
ence, acting either as inspiration, or even as additional niotijs. The 
style is indigenous l)Oth in growth and development, almost to the 
present day.^ I'o use the writer’s words it has changed only by the 
path of natural evolution. * 

“From the earlic*st times up to our days, the pagodas have been 
constructed by workmen who formed an organised corporation, 'flifc 
master masons constructed always according to the metliod of tlieir 
time with the motifs which their ancestors had transmitted to them. On 
account of the very (^special geographical position of South India, the 
workmen of the Tamil country were not alw'ays in direct communication 

^ V. Smitli : History of Fine Arts of India and Ceylon, p. 36. 

2 Nalanda is said to have had an immense wall and several elaborate gate- 
ways. 

^ ]. Dubreuil : Dravidian Architecture, p. 7. 

^'ibid.^ p 

^ Ibid., p. 4. 
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with the worknien of other countries, and had never any occasion to be 
inspired by foreign styles.”* 

The earliest examples of this style are the seven pagodas at Ma- 
mallapuram, all built in the 7th Century. The second stage is mark- 
ed by the temples at the Pallava capital at Conjeevaram or Kanchi 
(705-750). I'he best ones are the Kailasa, Vaikuntha Perumal 
temples. About the same time was excavated the famous Dravid 
temple at Ellora, named after the Himalayan Paradise of their God 
Shiva, Kailasa. 

The great temple at I'anjore (9^5-1035) together with the equally 
famous shrines, called .Subramanya or Kartikeya, give us the third 
sUige in the development* of this style. 

I he final zenith is reached by the enormous structures both in size 
and magnitude, at Rameshwaram, Tinnevelly and, Madura. 
ITese are excellent s[)ecimens, and leave the eye dazzled and mind 
amazed. These however, do not fall within our period ; and so we 
shall say no more about them. The illustrations will speak for them- 
selves. 

These temples, mor(^ than anything else, show the latent artistry 
of the Dravidians. They come into being simultaneously with the 
Shaivite revival. Why this innate genius should have been latent 
so long is a fact that we do not presume to explain, but certain 
explanations suggest themselves which may be useful. Perhaps 
the Dravidians were too stunned with the Aryan onslaught, and 
therefore, took some time to revive. This revival may be due to their 
native cults being merged into the Aryan God Shiva, resulting in 
the Shaivite awakening. Or, perhaps, the Dravidians took to using 
permanent material very late in the day. Whatever may be the 
explanation, one fact remains indisputable, that, with the rebirth of 
iheir genius, tlu^y sIk^w amazing talent which could only be the 
result of a great cultural heritage. 

local Besides these two main styles, there are some im- 

[>ortant intermediate and local styles. The style which 
hergusson calls Chalukyan, but which V. Smith changes to 
the Deccan or Mysore style, is perhaps the most important of 
these intermediate ones. The best example of this is the 
unique tem[)l(‘ at Halebid, and then Belari. 1 he characteristics 
of this st\le are a richly carved base or plinth, supporting 
the temple, cnther polygonal or star-shaped, and roofed by a low 

* Ibid., pp. 5-6. 

* I'he chronology aiul dates used here are adapted from V. Smitli’s Fine 
of India and Ceylon, pp. 32-36. 
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pyramidal tower, ^ surmounted by a vase like ornament, like that of 
the temple of Vishnu in Mysore (1240). Other important temples 
of the same group are Somanaith-purtrible, Hoysalesvara and 
Kedaresvara. 

I'he local style of Kashmir is another one that falls within our 
sphere, of which the main features* are, the pyramidal roofs, gables, 
trefoil arch, quasi Doric columns, and dentil ornaments. Martand 
(724-60), Buniar and Vantpas (^^55-83) are the chief exam[des. 

On a review — necessarily very brief and sketchy- vvc lind the 
Art of architecture fairly highly developed in ancient India. I'he 
few specimens ol that Art still survix ing reveal, not only a sound 
knowledge of the technique of building, a deep apfmeciation of (he 
nature and suitability of materials -wood, brick, stone, roi'k marble 
--but also a just appreciation of the beauty ot proportion, a keen 
perce[)tion of the value of back ground on environment, an instinc- 
tive sense of harmony in design, ornamentation and symbolism. 
The several features of Indian architecture, - the arch, the dome, 
the column, the pillars, the barrel-roof and horse-shoe window, 
all appear to be of native origin, and develop in majesty of |)ropor- 
tion and richness of design in the course of the centuries alter they 
had been invented. Non-Indian influence may have been at work to 
widen the conception, improve the design, or elaborate the orna- 
mentation. But alike in the essence and its execution, the Art ol 
architecture, a product of native growth, seems to have attained, in 
the India of our r)eriod, a high degree of excellence. 

SECTION II, Sculpture. 

wSculpturc is essentially connected with archi- 
tecture, and is in many sense a part of it. Apart 
from architecture, it exists only in the form of 
statues. The origin of architecture may be traced 
to man’s desire to shelter himself as well as the 
Oods he worshipped, against the inclemencies 
of nature. Sculpture very probably arose to 
satisfy man’s first artistic craving. Having pro- 
cured for himself a shelter, he may have felt the 
desire to adorn it, so sculpture may have arisen 
purely as a decorative art. Later, there must 
have developed in man a desire to give a concrete form to the 



^ Ibid., p. 40. 
^ Ibid., p. 45. 
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powers of nature he worshipped, through the trees, mountains, 
stones, etc. 1 he first concrete representation may have been no 
more than the rugged rock jutting out of the mountain side, or 
stones, or perhaps barks of trees. Later, he may have tried to give 
the gods the form of the animals whose might he feared, or whose 
fiesh he ate. 

As civilisation progressed, the idea may have flashed into his mind 
to give his (lods the same form and attributes as himself, i.e. as the 
ideas of the God- head became more and more rational and spiritua- 
lised, the representative Art also acquired refinement. Once having 
made God in the likeness of man if the realisation dawned upon the 
[)eople of the transcendental qualities of the Divine Power, how 
were they to represent it.^ This was indeed a difficult problem, and 
each people has solved it through its own artistic representation. 
Greek Art never seems to have battled with this problem at all. It 
made the Ciods and Goddesses in the image of perfectly developed 
and ideally beautiful men and women as far as physical features went 
and was content.* It hardly went further. Egypt’s solution seems 
to take refuge in the gigantic Sphinx and the colossal Pyramids. 
What was India’s solution as evidenced by its sculpture parti- 
cularly ? 

1 he earliest remains we have of Indian Sculpture go back only as 
far as Asoka, and are, therefore, lluddhist, in conception, inspira- 
tion and design, because Asoka actually propagated only the Bud- 
dhist faith. About pre-Mauryan sculpture there is hardly anything 
known. Sculpture was fairly well advanced is evidenced by the early 
style of Bharhut and Sanchi, which is said to be vet untouched hv 
foreign influent'c. I hat this style was the direct descendant n{ the 
wooden pr(Hoty[')e is visible from the literal transcription into the 
new material, even to such an extent that sometimes nails are carved 
into stone to make a faithful copy into the new. 

The capitals of the lots already mentioned, are the earliest exist- 
ing examples of Mauryan Sculpture. These capitals are by many 
supposcxl to be, like the pillars, both in conception and workman- 
ship foreign. Marshall says,* both the idea and workmanship are 
foreign. Coomaraswamy " agrees that the origin is extra Indian, and 
quotes as his authoritv Vishva Karma So, Sr.^ Boldness of treat- 
ment, naturalism and a fine polished surface acquired through 

' C'p. Rcnuirk and Illustrations ^ p. 152. 

Catnloid^t* History, Vol. I, Sect, on Architecture, 
n'oi^maraswamy : Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon, pp. 40-42. 
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grinding and rubbing, are its chief features. ‘ Besides these pillars, 
the other two specimens of Imperial architecture sponsored by 
Asoka were a pillared hall at Pataliputra, a group of rock temples at 
Barabara, a throne at Gaya, and a monolithic rail at Sarnath. This 
is all really court sculpture wherein foreign influence is evident, 
because the Emperor had at his court both Persian and Bactrian 
craftsmen, though the Persian influence is the stronger. 

To enable us to appreciate the truly Indian Art of those days 
earlier even than Bharhut and Sanchi, we must go to the Yakslia 
and Yakshi of Besnagar, and the Chauri-bearer at Patna. The nar- 
row waist line, swelling hips and full bosom, the characteristics of 
the later idealistic representation, are for the first time embodied in 
stone in this huge yet dignified chauri-bearer, heralding in its foot- 
steps the marvels of Amaravati and Sarnath. 

Sculpture, it must be remembered, is an Art of three dimensions, 
and therefore of various forms. There is sculpture in the round or 
statuary. In contrast to this, there is ‘sculpture in relief,’ which at 
times is medium and at others very high relief. The farther away 
the scene from the eye, the higher the relief used. Low relief or 
incised .sculf)ture, is used when the representation is below eye level 
and close generally. We shall first consider sculpture in relief and 
then go to the sculpture in the round. 

Relief 'i he first Indian reliefs are those w e meet with 

Sculpture. gf l^harhut, and the next at Sanchi. These illus- 
trate the story of the life of the Buddha. These reliefs 
adorn the rails at Bharhut and the famous gateways of the Cireat 
Stupa at Sanchi. The scul[)ture, so far as technique goes, is dexteri- 
ously wrought ; and relates chapter after chapter the stories from the 
Jatakas and reveals in relief after relief the daily life of the times. 
The dress, the manners, the persuits of the peoples of the Maurya 
period, are unfolded before our eyes, very simply and naturally in 
realistic technique. The workmanship at Sanchi is advanced, bold 
and free, hardly suffering from the inexperience so evident in the 
beginner. But the main question that strikes us is, is this Art really 
Buddhist in spirit ? 

What do we mean by ‘Buddhist in spirit’ ? Buddhism regarded life 
and existence as an inevitable evil, and hence suffered it. The main 
purpose in existence was to shorten the span of the cycles of rebirth, 
and obtain Nirvana or complete annihilation, which alone meant the 
end of suffering, as quickly as possible. Regarding all things of the 

* R. D. Bannerji : Eaxt^n Indian School of Medieval Sculpture^ p. 6. 
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world as tainted, the Buddhists were never happy unless when 
serving the Buddha, the Law, and the Sangha. The detachment 
irom Uie and all it had to offer, the recognition of their futility and 
the [)iety arising therefrom, form the essence of the Buddhist spirit 
in Art, which is so well expressed at Ajanta, Amaravati and Boro- 
hudur as will in due course be illustrated. 

Is this the spirit visible at Sanchi? These reliefs, though repre- 
senting lliiddhist Jalakas and incidents in the lile of the Buddha, are 
not Buddhist in spirit, as the later reliefs are. They appear more like 
an existing Art put to a new use. Early Buddhism had closed all its 
doors to Art. Long before Buddhism came on the scene, Brahma- 
nism had admitted Art into its l^dd. Hence, the Art forms we see 
at Bharhut or Sanchi may be tinctured by the Brahmanic spirit and 
technique, which the Buddhists were yet too young to influence. 
So far they had not formulated their own form of expression, and so 
th('y used the (‘xisting forms to express their ideas. Hence 
ihis earl)' Buddhist y\rt of Bharhut and especially of wSanchi does not 
show an Art in its infancy. Rather, it is the classic achievement of 
an old [)opular Art— peiha()s Brahmanic already [:)ractised in less 
permanent material.’ It is plainly not an expression of early Bud- 
dhist feeling “It is an art about Buddhism, rather than Ihiddhist 
art . 

Not merely are represented in these reliefs the life and reincar- 
nations ol the Buddha, but the daily life of the people, their local 
gods and goddesses, such as the Yakshas, the Nagas ; the com- 
mon animals of their daily use, like the elephant, bull ; or nature 
spirits, like the dryads balancing themselves from the trees of their 
habitation with fearless and unallected grace all form [)art of the 
pi('lur(', and distinctly show that the Art of .Sanchi is essentially 
pagan in its sentiment, “untinged by j)uritan misgivings or by 
mystic intuition.” I he same is indicated by its purelv representative 
and realistic technicjue. Who can deny, whilst looking at these 
reliels, that the pc(q)le represented loved and enjoved life in all its 
varied phases and aspects? (lay and happy folks, they appear, 
content wath their mode of life ; and do not in the least seem to be 
bothering either about the sorrows or the miseries of life, which, 
des[dte the rustic' ha|)piness or cc^urtly gaiety, seem to trouble the 
folks both of Borobudiir and Ajanta ; a feature comr)letelv absent at 
Sanchi. d'he idealism and si^irituality of the later days, both in out- 

* Coomaraswaiiiy : Dunce of Siiui, p. 57. 

Coomarasvvamy ; Arts and Crafts, p. 49. 
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look and treatment, is hardly found in the age when Sanchl was 
built ; for it had not yet thoroughly entered the lives of the people 
as it did with Mahayana- Buddhism and the Bhakti-marga, 

But there is one aspect in which this Art was truly Buddhist, 
and that is, in not giving form to, or representing the Master, ex- 
cept by symbols. At times Prince Siddhartha is represented by his 
footsteps ; or by his halo ; or by the Bodhi tree ; but never his 
transformed self. In this particular aspect, the Art of Sanchi is more 
Buddhist than any other, because both at Amaravati and /\janta, 
and also at Borobudtir, the Enlightene<l One himself is concretely 
represented. Except, then, for this one aspect, the Art of Sanchi is 
really pagan, i.e. the existing Brahnianic Art, em[)Ioyed tr> serve 
Buddhist needs, and to relate Buddha's life and teachings. 

Gandhara Art, About the end of the Bharhut and Sanchi 
period, there arises, up in the North of Aryavarta, a new school 
of sculpture known as the Gandhara or the Indo-fireek school oi 
sculpture, under the [)atronage of the 1 ndo-Scythian Kings of the 
Kushan period. 1 he glorious epoch of this school coincides with the 
reign of the mighty Monarch Kanishka. I'he earliest s|)ecimens ol 
this Art are dated about the 2nd Century B. C. though the majority 
date after Christ ; and, by about the 4th or 5th Century A. 1)., the 
style seems to have entirely disap|)eared or was [)erhaps absorbed.* 
To these works of the (droeco-Roman cniftsjnen or their Indian 
imitators great importance is attached by some writers. Ac- 
cording to them, it is the channel through which (ireek influence 
entered India ; and it is this new spirit, which only the (ireeks could 
give, that gave the greatest impetus to Art in Aryavarta, and is 
res[)onsib!e for the best sculpture on the Indian soil embodied in 
the reliefs of Amaravati and in the varied expressions of Gupta An 
at Gaya, Mathura and Sarnath. This, briefly, is the Indo-Greek 
theory sup|)orted f)y many able scholars, like IVofessor Grun 
wedel,^ Foucher and Bachoffer,^ 

Along with the rise of the Gandhara Art, also arises the 
representation of the Great One in concrete form. So far the 
Master's presence was merely symbolised, but during this era we 
find concrete ex[)ression given to the racial ideal, the evolution 
of which has been described. It was the Indo-Greek artist who 

' Coomaraswamy ; Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon^ p. 53. 

- Buddhist Sculpture. 

* Bachoflfer: Early Indian Sculpture. 

Bannerji : Eastern School of Medieval Sculpture , p. 9. 
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j^avc form to the Master’s image and hence the importance of 
(iandhara Art for Indian Iconography. What the nature ot this 
(irst representation was is not known. Whatever it was, it was not 
the realisation of a racial ideal, as merely a glance at the sculpture 
will show. 

Fake som(* of the Ihuldhas of the school, — the ones opposite are 
the good re[)reseiUalions — and place besides them the Buddhas from 
Anuradhapura or Sarnath, or Java. Ihe difference is obvious 
even to the most untrained eye. 'I'he latter in their calm passionless 
ecstasy, give forth to men and generations, the message of utmost 
pi(!ty of which they are the results. What do the former remind us 
of d c) use Havc'Ts words ...“We find Apollo posing in the attitude 
of an Indian Yogi to represent the lUiddha.” T here seems to be in 
the r(‘[)rc'sentation none of the lihakti and reverence that enfused 
tlH‘ very being of the Indian craftsmen and which transfused into 
his crcsition all that idealism, which was not the result of one genius, 
or one age, l)ut the pnjduct and fusion of racial elements nurtured 
on the f(M*til(‘ [ilains of the (hinges and the Saraswati, breathing 
forth all the mysticism of the Vedas, the philosophy of the Uparii- 
shitils and th(' pi<*ty of Huddliism. 

Its hybrid nature is irritating ; for, this Art has no message to 
giv(*, no struggl(‘ lo reveal, in fact no truth to t(*ll, for it in itself is 
the (irodiK't ol insinc erity made to sc/rve commercial ends. What did 
ih.e (Irec^ks and Hac'trians who lashioned this style, know of the 
love and d(*votion of that towering personality that sultered him- 
self to save mankind.^ These thoughts filled the Indian artist with 
their insjMi ation, while* the Indo-(ire(*k craftsmen were merely asked 
to ada[)t their provinc ial Roman forms, born of a different ideal to 
this n(*w (Mid ; and thev' did the b(‘st they c'ould. As for the Buddhas 
with the moustacluvs that th('se ('raftsmen fashioned, they are an 
atroc ity [lerpetrated on Indian Art. So alien are they to the nature 
of Indian Art and idealism, that never was Indian Art insulted to a 
grcMitcT d(*gr(*(g than whc’n it was suggested that it was from this 
frcMikish off-springs that the mighty expression of the peoples at 
Amaravati, Sarnath and Mathura drew their inspiration. 

In this section, we arc* trying to explain the various concrete forms 
the idc'als of Indian Art amplified in the previous chapter, took. 
This Art of Gandhara, so alien to Indian conce|Hion and ideals can 
hardly find a place in such an exposition, and it would not have been 
ncxessary even to refer to it, l)ut for the over-anxious enthusiasts 
who cannot stand the sight of anything beautiful in the world with- 
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out making an attempt to trace the origins of it to Greece, to them 
the fount and source all civilisation and culture. We, the dweller*: 
of the East, where the most antiquated civilising processes worked 
themselves out so wonderfully, look upon Greece with no such 
reverence, but only as one of the many beautiful blossomings of 
the genius of the human race. 

Perhaps the Gandhara Art did give Indian Art a few new motifs 
and technical ideas, such as a new style in base relief ; concrete 
representation of the Buddha* etc., reproductions of which any 
technical book on the subject will illustrate, l>ut with which we do not 
need to trouble, as they did not in ;iny form aid the great national 
expression of the Ideals of Indian which were l)eing so ' iiccess- 
fully tackled at Amaravati and In the local schools of Mathura and 
Benares, especially at Sarnath. 

At Amaravati, where the next important group of Buddhist 
reliefs is found, unlike Sanchi, we see a truly Buddhist Art both in 
theme and sentiment, coming int(') existence. In these reliefs (rnd 
Century A. I).)^ far down South, near Madras, and in Ceylon at 
Anuradhapura, we have the Buddhist sjiirit [proper h^r the first time 
manifesting itself. This development is (‘X[)lained bv the change in 
the Buddhist thought and theoIog}^ Another reason w'hy we turn to 
Amaravati for the purest expression of Buddhist Art is, because 
the Art here is not tinctured with foreign inlluences such as in the 
North due to the rise and development of the Gandhara Art of the 
Kushan period. 

During the early stages of Buddhism, Buddha was the guru, who 
laid out a new [)ath that was to be followed to reach the end of suffer- 
ing, namely Nirvana. Buddha as a God, or a figure for worship, 
was never recognised by the early Buddhists. But, as time went 
on, and the living force of the Hindu social structure asserted itself, 
the Buddha was endowed with all the qualities of a transcendental 
God-head, all the phy.sical attributes of a [)erfect Superman.* I he 
spirit of Bhakti (w^orship) of the later days is creeping in, as is so 
evid( nt in the 'sculptured relief’ at Amaravati where the women are 
so devoutly paying their respects to the Buddha. It is evident from 
the spirit of the sculpture though the Buddha is still unrepresented 
in that relief, that He had come already to be looked upon as an ob- 
ject of adoration. In the racial vision He had already taken a con- 

* Banncrji : Eastern School of Med. Sculpture^ p. 9. 

* Coomaraswamy : Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon^ p. 50. 

* Coomaraswamy : Dance of Siva^ p. 49. 

91 * 
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Crete form. Very probably, in private houses, the image of the 
Master had by this time f)egim to have its hallowed niche, long 
before it did in the public. It must be remeinbered, the Buddhist 
laity were in their ways of living, Hrahmanic ; for, apart from the 
San^ha and Monasticism, Buddhism had no specific institutions that 
affected the daily life of the community. As Brahmanic social insti- 
tutions guided the lives of these lay Buddhists, they could not have 
had that apprehension against the image that the Bhikshus had. 
The images of the Hindu Gods were already in use about the 
2nd ('entury If. (",* Ilencc, it would not be at all incorrect to say, 
that the Buddha’s image must have (ome into private use a little 
after Sanchi. 

The earliest public image of the Buddha now extant is in the 
Ajanta caves (ist Century B. C.). When actually the first real 
representatif)n was exhibited in public we do not know ; but it must 
have been about this time, or a little earlier, because^ after that, 
images and repr*esentalions in relief are found in abundance, d'he 
first r(‘presentation of the person of the Master, therefore, must 
have b('en a great event in the history of Art. k'or the first time, we 
liave reprc'sented in concrete fi^rm the ideals of a people and of a 
religion ; “for the Gods aia' the dreams of a race, in whom its inten- 
tions are perfectly fulfilkal. hh'om them we come to know of its 
innerm(')st desir(‘s and purposes”.* Mow did the ancients re{)res(mt 
this divine ideal in con('ret(* form ^ 

In order to answer this ciuestion, we must go back to Indian 
piTilr>so|)hical thought, and ascertain the part Vega, or ir;ental con- 
('(Mitration, played in Indian life. We have tried to ex[)lain the rela- 
tion between Yoga and Art ; and the use of Yoea for attaining 
perfi'ction in almost all branches of human activity. Mental 
('oiK'entration was used in India as a means by which the 
end could be attained, alike bv the rishi and the house- 
hedder, the cjuickest and the most efficiently. I'he Shilpa 
SJuisIras, or the tec hnical treatises had prescribed particular poses 
to be taken in order to make the concentration easy. The picture 
of a \'ogi had Ixaai, from time immemorial, very familiar to the 
Indian.'*’ Prince Siddhartha aftt^r he hdt his palace, and took upon 


’ Itulidfi Atiti(jtun\ — u)cx) — pp. 145-140, (lairs tlirm 41I1 C\‘nt. B. C. 

^ Goomaraswaniv : Arts (itni (yafts 0/ Ifulid atul ('cyhn}, p. 50. 

^ A s(‘al from Mohrnjodart') has rngra\('cl it a man sitting in a similar 
pi^slnrr. - -Marshall : M oJictijiultiro atul the hultis Willey ('ivilisation — Seals, 
P- 
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himself the life of a wanderer, once sat fasting and meditating under 
the Bodhi tree. How else could he meditate, but in the nosture ot 
a Yogi.^ There, whilst in a trance, there Hashed upon h\m the great 
intuition — the Truth — the means by which suffering could be ended, 
and also the cause of it. This knowledge meant a new birth for him ; 
and he henceforth became the Buddha, or the Enlightened One. 

With this dramatic episode ever in their mind, and the presence of 
a Yogi always before their eyes, what other form could the race 
genius choose to express its divine ideal in, but that of the Ihiddha, 
as enlightenment dawned upon him,— th(‘ Divine Yogi? I'hus we 
find that when this race-ideal was given a concrete form, the Buddha 
takes the place of the Yogi. 

d he earliest extant representation ol the Buddha as the ‘Divine 
Yogi’ is at the Amaravati.^ 

In the Art Reliefs of Amaravati we see Indian sculpture, [)assing 
from the naturalistic school of the Asokan epoch, into the idealistic 
school in which Indian Art reached its highest expression. These 
sculptures are regarded by Fergusson and his follow^ers as the culmi - 
nating point in Indian scul[)ture. All that follows is, according to 
them, rapidly deteriorating. In view of the rich and fruitful classical 
period that followed, we can hardly accept this view . The Amaravati 
sculptures Havel dates at the ‘last half of the second century A.I).’^ 
If we accept this date, then the Gupta period, and the golden age 
of Indian culture that follows, all come later than Amaravati. These 
abound in masterpieces of Indian sculpture, as will be soon shown. 
This makes Fergusson’s pro[)osition entirely imtenal)le. 

Havel’s estimate seems more correct when he says- - 

“though they are far from being the best Indian S('ulptiire, there is 
much beautiful work in the traditions of Sanchi as upheld in the most 
delightful studies of animal life, combined with extremely beautiful 
conventionalised ornament. The most varied and ditfK'ult movements 
of the human figure are drawn and modelled with great freedom and 
skill. The action and the grouping of the figures arc singularly ani- 
mated, sometimes to an exaggerated degree. 

The Indian ideal, which w^e see represented and devel()j)mg at 
Amaravati, was finally perfected several centuries later at [ava, 
Ceylon and in Aryavarta proper, in the Gupta Art. 

The next important group of Buddhist relief sculpture we have, 
is at Borobudur, Java. Java was colonised by the people from 

^ Havel: Indian Setdpture and Paintings p. 102. 

* Ibid , , pp. 1 13-1 1 4. 

’Havel: Indian Sculpture and Paintings p. 114. 
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(iujarat and the Kathiawad peninsula. One of the Indo-Scythian 
Kings of these [)r\rts was foretold that his country would soon be 
over-run and that he would lose his sovereignty. The terrified 
monarch made speedy preparations for the coming calamitv. His son 
with a large party of colonists went to Java, as a safe retreat in case 
of mishap ; and hence the Javanese rulers trace their descent 
from the Indo-Scythian Kings. At the time of the colonisation, the 
prince had taken with him craftsmen, builders, architects, masons, 
sculptors and artists. Hence it may be suggested, that the Art 
that developed in Java after this period is of Indian origin and 
inspiration. I he sculptured reliefs of the famous stupas and 
temples of lIor()t)udur and Cambodia may, with perlect assurance 
be regarded as developments of the buddhist Art after the loth 
(aaitury A. I)., i.e. after its dta'line in Aryavarta. 

1 hese great reliefs adorn the procession paths of the fine galleries 
of th(' great slirine at llorobudur. They extend for a length of 
ncN'irly three mik^s, and ex|)ound, in ordered sequence, the history, 
mythology, and ()hilosophy of the Huddhist F'aithd “For the de- 
vout Buddhist pilgrims who paced these sculptured galleries, they 
W(T(' illustrat(*d sc riptures, which c‘ven the most ignorant could read, 
lelling eflec'tivelv tin' life story and Message of the Master.’* These 
reliefs are the' Indian sculptor’s highest achievement in the treat- 
ment of rc'al life. 

“'['hr spiritual powrr of their art has broken the ('hains of tcehnieal 
lilies, risen above* all thoughts of wiial (rith's lall right or wrong, and 
s|)eaks with divinely inspired wor<ls straight to the heart of the listener. 
In this heavi‘n-[)orn (juality of inspiration, Ruropean art has rarelv 
(•(jualled, and ni'ver exc'elled the art of Horolnidur. ’ 

Ib're, IS in the Indian ideal type' the smaller anatomical details of 
(h(‘ ligurc's arc' suppresse^d, but the re'al spark of life, the essence 
e^r f('e'ling is wonderfully manifestc'd. F.very grc:>up and every 
figure' is absolute'ly Irue^ and sincere in e.xpression, face, gesture, 
and posc' ot the bcnly. I he' actiem which links the groups and single 
figure's teygether, is stn^ngly anel simply told, withe'iut effort or striv- 
ing alte*r e'ffe'c't ; “it was se^, because' se^ it ce^ulel only be'’’.^ The study 
e>f these reliefs is a libe'ral Art eelucation in itself. This ends our 
sur\'ey of im[)ortant Buddhist rc'lic'f sculpture. 

ironoifraph},. 1 he earliest sculptures in the round that we 

have', e.xeepting the Mauryan finds at Patna, are perhaps the 

* Ibid . , p. II 

• / hiil . , p. 1 1 8 . 

Ibid. 
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dryads at Sanchi, forming part of the gateways of the stupa. Icons 
were in existence for worship in private homes. That statues were 
also designed is evident from the epics, where Rama has a special 
golden statue made of Sita to complete his horse-sacrihce. Of these 
early Brahmanic images and statues we have no trace. 

The earliest images we have are Buddhist, representing the 
Buddha The idealism behind the statues of the Buddha we have 
discussed in the chapter on ‘Ideals of Indian Art’. Early Buddhism 
being a protestant creed, naturally objected to the current Ih*ah- 
manic practice of Image-worship. But, in course of time, and l)y 
torce of contact, the silent might of popular tradition told u[)(jn 
the protestants ; and they modified their primitive protestant ism by 
admitting impressions of the Master’s feet, or his Bodhi tree, or 
any such index to represent their Lord in their halls ol prayer and 
worship. The practice thus creeping in grows, till, in Mahayana 
Ihiddhism, the Enlightened one is represented life-like as in any 
temple of the Hindus. 

The 13uddha in Ikiddhist Art was mostly represented as the Guru 
or teacher in the Vegi pose, or as a king or the Bodhisatva. The 
Bodhisatva 

“is the ideal Kshatriya king of the Maliahharata who lias learnt to 
subdue himself so tiiat he may dispense divine Justice and become Cjod’s 
viceregent on eartli. But lu‘ lights only with spiritual weapons, which, 
like those of the grisat Aryan heroes, arc pcTsonifual and mad(‘ to take 
places in the Buddhist pantheon as various manifestations of the lUid- 
dhissatva e.g. Divine L.ove, Avalokiteshvara, and Divine Wisdom or 
Manjusri. “ * 

The Buddha as the Guru in the posture of the Yogi is best 
depicted at Ajanta (outside Cave IX), Sarnath, Java, and Anura- 
dhapura. These are all seated |)ostures of the Yogi style, cxce[)t 
for the Ajanta scul[)ture. Of all these the best is the statue from 
Ceylon regarded by Havel, Coomaraswamy and V. Smith, as a 
masterpiece. The Sarnath Buddha comes next in merit, and is an 
exquisitely wrought specimen in Gupta style. 

f)f the Buddha at Anuradhapura, particularly, and of the other 
figures of the Buddha yogi represented,— in short of the whole 
m o tif , — C oom ar as warn y * says — 

“This figure is a purely monumcnlal art as that of the Egyptian 
pyramids, and since it represents the greatest ideal wliich Indian sculp- 
ture ever attempted to express, it is well that we find preserved even 
a few magnificent examples of comparative early date.” 

• Havel: Handbook of hulian Art, p. 152. 

^Coomaraswamy: Dance of Siva, p. 51. 
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Utter tranquillity and absolute serenity are stamped in every 
line of the htmre, that has passed through the stages of 
human conilict triumphantly, and has acquired ‘passionless* peace, 
a state devoid of all emotions. The ‘eyes that look not without but 
within* show that their concern is not with things of the world. The 
repose of the hands and the whole body generally suggest intense 
concentration of the mind ; and the lowered eyelids of the Yogi 
enhance this effect. The physical proportions are beautiful, and the 
technique of the statue masterly. “Indian sculpture has perhaps 
never produced any finer single statue than this.**' 

Another hirm given to the I3uddha as a teacher is the “erect 
[)ose“, with the abhaya mndra. In this manner he is represented 
typically at Mathura and Sarnath. T here is also a famous statue in 
this pose at the Birmingham Museum in metal from Bengal. It is 
in the fiiipta style and is a fine piece of sculpture in the round. 
Dignity aaid refinement are brought out very skilfully by a simple 
y(‘t effec tive technique ; and, at a glance impress the observer. 

The Buddha as tlie ideal King or Bodhisatva, is best represented 
by a torso from Sanchi at the Victoria and Albert Museum. PTom 
its ornanunts, it appears to be the ideal Kshatriya type,‘ and even 
more so from the lithe sinewy figure. Movement is so well por- 
trayc'd, that despite its condition the spark of manhood is there for 
evtai a casual observer. Now let us turn our gaze to the Brahmanic 
sculpturce 

iirahmanir I low (lid the Brahmauic philosophy expressed 

sruipturt’. divine idc'als ? Its two generic motifs, the 

'rri))]U)li and the Ndtaraj, their conception and repre.sen- 
(ation, have been discussed in the preceding chapter on the Ideals 
of Indian y\rt. Mere we will examine the various (3thcr forms the 
Brahmanic ideal gave birtli to, and review some of them. 

T he main Brahmanic deities are the Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, 
with their respective Shiiktis — Saraswati, Luxmi and Parvati. 
There are cither minor deities too, but the ideals of a race are mainly 
indicated by the chief God, so we will study their representations 
only. Brahma later on gets al)sorbcd in the Vishnu and Shiva Cult, 
hence his temples are very rare. The best representations of him 
are at Java and Fdephanta.**' 


* Havel: Itulidti Sculf>ture (uul Paintitig, p. 2t). 

‘ Havel: Ifistory of ryan Civilisation, p. 157. 

'' ndruib(H>k on Itniiati .Irf, p. 162. 
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Brahma. The Brahma at Java is magnificent in its grandeur 

and dignity. I'he 'Vrimurti, besides representing the cosmic energy 
in its three phases of Creation, Preservation and Destruction, is said 
symbolically to represent the three great princii)les of Rajiis, Saliva, 
Tanias signifying activity, intelligence, and inertia / and also the 
fundamental stages in the life of man, such as Childhood, Maturity 
and Old Age, drawn from the Aryan ideal of life, consisting of the 
Brahniacharin, the Grahasta and Sanny:isi.'^ Brahma accord- 
ingly is the creator and the brah}}iacharin c6mbine(i and must there- 
fore represent actively all these varied asprats of race mythology. 
These have been brilliantly combined by the artist in the majestic 
figure of Brahma at Java. 

rhhnu. Vishnu, the preserver, is often represented rei lin- 

ing on his serpent Ananta. His shrine faces the East, so that Laxmi, 
his bride, may enter from the East as she rises from the Cosmic 
Ocean. His images are generally in three popular forms. The first 
is Anaiita Sayi N arayana, where the Cod reclines with lordly ease 
on the spiral back of the serpent Ananta, with the (ioddess Eakshmi 
by his side. This makes a very elaborate and effective decorative 
motif and adorns the stones at Ellora and Badami. 

The next important form of Vishnti is as Vasudeva. Here 
he wears a high mitre called Kirita, and a long garland calleci Vana- 
mala, and is represented as an unqualified intelligent being.* In 
fact here the God takes a human form, but still retains his trans- 
cendental nature, which is represented by his four arms and hands 
each holding a symbolic representation. Lakshmi is Vishnu’s 
shakti or female principle without which the God is incomplete. She 
is the embodiment of virtue, the goddess of beauty and wealth. 
About the best representation of her is at Ellora and Mamalla- 
puram, where she is churned out of the Cosmic Ocean by the gods 
and demons as a prize and bride for the Preserver of Creation 
Vishnu. Together the ‘Vishnu and Lakshmi’ motif represents the 
ideal of c('>njugal love. 

Vishnu is found in the reliefs at Mamallapuram, Aihole, Ellora in 
the shrine of the Ten Avatars, and at Badami. All these sculptures 
are in relief ; very expressive and fine specimens of deft fingers, that 
produced an Art so marvellous that they have made the hard granite 
speak. The churning of the ocean, associated with Vishnu’s second 

* C. C, Bhattacharva : Jiulian Iniaf^es, p. 

* 16 /Vi., p. 5. 

* Bhattacharva : Indian Images, p. 10, 
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(iiuitd) o) tlir torloisc. out of which arose the day-break goddess, 
X'ishiui’s l)rid(*, i , a vcr\' |)octic myth, equally poetically rendered 
at Maniallapurain and Fdlora in scane of the best sculpture. 

Shiva has innumerable shrines devoted to him, as 
\\»'ll as si iiiK*s and bron/es. Ib* r<‘presents the tcnuasic or the 
destriK t!V’(^ [)owrrs ol [hr (osmos. 1 lis shrine faces the West, where 
die life-giving sun se*ts after his daily round. He is represented in 
two as[)(ats, as th(* (jreal or Mahadcva and also in his 

tamasic aspca t as Sinva da* I lestroyer or Bhairava. In South 
India his most famous aspeit, th.at of the iWitcwaj, is not either the 
first or the s(*('ond, but really re| -resents the whole Cosmic Energy 
in th<* form of ( raMtion, Iha^sta vsition and I )estruction. In these 
\'arious foi ins Shiva is s( iilptuiaal l)est at Fdlora, Fle[)hanta and 

At hdlora Shiva is r<*prrs<*nt(s 1 with his Shakti Uma or Par- 
'•‘Ri i-<‘ the I h}in~ M dhc'^vara nuiiif at th(^ summit of mount 

K ail asa Ih'low i"- Havana trying to overthrow the mountain. 

Parvati is alainusl and in t(aror clutches hold of Shiva’s arm. T he 
( lod subdu(s> and with the pr(‘ssur(‘ of his left toe, [iresses back 
the* d(‘mon I la^ w hole* ac tion is suggc*stivadv r(*ndered. The digni- 
li(*d c alm of the V oi^i is undisturli^d ; in spite of the* strc*iuious efforts 
tla' demon god, and the mighty forc'e he brings to his aid in his 
maiiv head(‘d and armed form and c'ontrasts beautifullv with tla* 
alarna*d Parv'ati. (Ther c*va‘nts of Shivsi’s life such as his marriage 
form the subject mattcM' of botii hd(‘phanta and Fdlora. 

.^\ia)ther favourite* r(*pre*s(*nt<ition , is of the Mighty I xod in his 
Blhin iivii aspei't. both at Fdlora and Fdephanta, da.ncing his dance* 
of dc*struc't ion in a terrific' fre‘n/v. I I(*r(' the* mov’ement and tre^mend- 
ous force* is verv skilfullv lirought out and strikes one in spite of the 
mutilation, espei iailv at Fde*|)Iianta . 

In these* ( av'e* templc*s of Fle*[ilianta and Fllora, the Indian 
seulf )tors 

|)l:iyc(l witli t')i;iiar»)S('iiro, in grt*at inass(“s of living rock, with the* 
sann* fr<‘Hng :\s tlu* (lothic ( alhcciral hnlldcrs, or as W agner playc'cl 
w illi tonal (‘th'cts, h(*\ving out on a ('olossal sc ale* the* grander contrasts 
ot light and shade to j*iv<‘ a lit ting atmosphere* of m\ster\- and awe* to 
the* p:nnlinL;s and N(Milptun*s which told tlu* I'ndlrss le*gends of Hiiddha, 
or tlu* l;m(astl( m\tlis ot tlu* Hinehui \’alha11a.’‘ 

I he next sivh* ol seailpture are* the* Hindu te*mple reliefs. Fhev 
are* too nume*rMus and scatte*re*d tor us to he able to do even the 
leMst justice* to the study within our limitt:*d sco()e. Some of them are 
mainlv t l<‘('orat i v a*, having little value as sculpture* ; whilst cithers. 
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besides serving their purpose within the architectural scheme, and 
enhancing the charm of the building as decoration, are lincK 
wrought pieces of workmanship, that may be ranked with some of 
the really good specimens of Indian sculpture. Some ol these spec i- 
mens from Hhuvaneshwara and Koiunak, llalebid, iMouiu /\bu, 
where human sculpture is concerned, are splenditl. Where' dc'sign 
scul|)ture is c oncerned, it is on a high lex'el ever\ wh.ere. I\ath(‘r than 
say more, we shall refer the reader to some of tlu' illustrations 
given . 

1 he shrines at lhambanam (Ja\a), show, xet another [)hasc' ami 
illustrates episocies from Kaiiiayinni . l o descrilje these reliefs would 
take up U)() much room. As regaols their merits, as wel! as the 
merit of all these temples relic'fs, wc* shall gi\a' onl) oiu* c|notation 
tor the* rest the rc'ader max' judge lor himself.' 

Dr. (ircjuemal,^ says ol some of the Prambanam scul|)(urt*s, and 
it can as trul\ l)e said of other rc'liefs in Arxax arta |)rop(‘r, that thc'x 
approach near tcj ( ireek Art in d'ruth and lieauty, Sir janu's 
Raffles says of them — 

“In the; vcholc course of iny life, I have* ncxer nie-l witli Mich stiipiiid- 
oics and hnishc'd specimens of human labom , and of the science and 
taste of ages long forgotten, crowded together in so small a (ompass 
as in this little spot. 

1 his completes our brief and inadeejuate survey of Indian sculi)- 
turc, xvhic'h covers such .i huge held that selc^ction is xa'iy diflu ult. 
Wc h<ive tried, as lar as |)ossible, to Ix' guided by our necal and 
selec'ted only those s[)cximens that rc'llc’c t clc'arly llic'. ideals ol the* 
tif7ies and are rec'ogtiised bv .tuthorities to be w'orks of rtu'i it . Ol 
some of these xve have' not bec'ii able to gc't the i eproduc tions 
and that has added to the dilhculty of the task. Ihit xve have' done 
our best to overcome all these' difiicailties, and tl^e caji'iclusions xxa* 
have ('ome to are, that, the plastic Art indeed was very xvell patro 
nised, and therefore excellc^d. It seems tf) have' a contitiuous history 
of ascendancy, right from the days of Asoka to abc^iit the i 2th Cen- 
lurx . The first floxvering was siinjilc' \ et natural and realistic, in 
spirit truly a rustic Art, untoiichcxl by the IxMToxved sf)phisticated 
Art of Asoka’s Court. 

How this Art changed into the refiiuxl x et restrained exuberance' 
of the Gupta days, we have traced ; and xvith this development 
Indian Art seems to hax e soared its highest. I hc'rc* it reiiiained diir- 

' For the illustrations refer to Havel's hidiuu Sciilf^luye uud Puintiui^ 
PlatcSy pp. 39, 40, 41 and 42. 

* Havel: Itidiuti Sculpture and Painlitigy p. 135. 
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iiiL^ the wliole ol ilu' classKal period that followed, at the end of 
which decline sets in. In the monuments of this age the search for 
Reality behind Maya, and the realisation of the Unity of all exist- 
ence and creation is amply brought out. 1 he workmanship and 
l(‘chni(iu(.^ ar(^ so effective* (^s|)e(‘ially wheii we take the granite and 
the h.ird roc k surfaces into consideration, that to look at some of the 
specimens is to hear them spt^ik, so overflowing are they with the 
message of k)ve and s(*rvi('(‘ which inspired the whole beings of the 
artists who created them. 



SKCITON III. Painting in Ancient India. 

I hat painting was an Art very |)opular in Ancient India is well 
known, but of its remains, we have well nigh nothing, as Coomara- 
swamy says, not even a thousandth part ot what there must have 
been. The usual causes^ the destructive forces ot nature, and the 
r.ivag('s of Muslim fanatit ism are mainl) responsible for this lack. 

besides this, with the coming of Maha}’ana Buddhism and the 
lihal'ti M(ir!]a, an(I bec.uise of (he use of |)erm«ment material from 
the days of Asoka, sculpture became the fashion of the day. Ftach 
aitist and craftsman, sought to give his worship as permanent a 
form .IS possible. Sometinu's painting was combiiu‘d wath sculpture 
reliefs as at Amarax.ui, FJlor.i, and in that form it may h.ive conti- 
niK'd, but at llu' s.anu* tim<‘, lit’sit) p.iinling must ha\'e sulfered. 

Ag.iin, while scul|')ture was mostb in the h.ands of professionals, 
|)ainting, as wo shall show, was a general accomplishment of all wdio 
claimed to be ( ulturevl, almost as much as modern ball-room dancing 
is r('g<irded to be in the West. Being such a favruirite with amateurs, 
painting of a secular character must have been greatly in vogue, and 
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that may have been an added cause of the lesser favour it received 
while Buddhism was in ascendancy. 

A very flourishing school of secular painting was in exist- 
ence, cultivated as a diversion and a source of instruction by tlie 
cultured bourgeoisie, is evidenced by the references in the literature 
of the dayd Not only was it favoured by the bourgeoisie, but Kings, 
lords, |)rinces and princesses, all practised the Art, es[)e('ially in 
the form of portraiture. An integral part of every [xilace as well as a 
noldeman’s manor was a Cliilra-Shala and a whole establishment 
of artists attached to it. In the section on \\\)}}iC7i iu A}icic}it huiia 
we have already cited a number of literal}^ references to su|>port this. 
At these establishments dwelt the craftsmen and workers, under 
ro)’al patronage, whose sole business was to cultivate their Art But 
no remains even of one such private cUitra-shahi , are in existence. 

I he only paintings existing, hailing Ironi this age are accordingly, 
religious in theme ; and are to be found on the walls of Ajanta, and 
Bagh, 1 he later discoveries at Sittannavasal in the Ballava King- 
dom of the South is an addition, and Sigiriya ( sth t^eiuury)^ in Cey- 
lon completes the list of the chief examples. Some fragments are 
also traceable in the caves at Ellora and Orissa. Some writers clas- 
sify the Art of Sigiri)a as secular, liecause the sul.)ject matter is 
not casiK’ discernible. But to us it apjx'ars that the ladies in these 
paintings appear to be carrying olferings, therefore very probably 
it must be religious in theme. 

Huein d sang \\ ho came to India as a pilgrim in the 7 th Century 
tells us, that, at (iandhara a long while before his day. King 
Kanishka had cm|)lo)ed artists from F5a('lria to [)aint the King’s 
palace, ind such other articles as he desired. 1 he convent ol 
‘Serikha’ was the finest exa?nple of this Art in that Kingdom.^ 
\ his is the only historical relerence we have to secular painting. 

I j’tcrary references to painting and picture galleries are numerous 
in the Epics A the Jaiakas,^ and the dramatii' literature of the 
age. In the Rajuayaini there is a descri|)tion of Havana’s chitra- 
sala in Ccwlon. In Bhavabhuti’s famous [day U Hard- Riinia- 
Charilra, we ha\’e a whole* srrnc laid in the chiira-sahi y wdiere are 
depicted in paint the incidents of the RaiJiayaua. d he sceia* is very 

^ N. C. Mehta: hidiau Patnfinf^y p. 25. 

* ( 'oomaraswainy : Arts and (auifts of hidia a)ul ('cylofiy p. 88. 

* Havel: Indian Sculpture and Paintingy p. ISS* 

* Ibid. 

^Ihtd.y pp. 1 53-54- 

® Coomarasvvarny : Arts and (’ruffs of India and ('cylotiy pp. 81-82. 
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elfecliv(‘lv wcjrked out, full of tender pathos, and shows 
how much the Art of painting aided the embellishment of the palace. 
I he effect ot these [)aintings is touchingly described, and so realistic 
are they, that Sita very often mistakes them for actual occurrences. 

/Xnother interesting I'eleiaaice to this Art is given by K. C. Dutt.^ 
J inuitavahana, the King ol V'idyadharas fell in love with the Prin- 
cess Malayavati, whose portrait he saw painted in a book containing 
pictures ol the most beautiful women, jiresented to him by a court 
artist. I.at(‘r he saw in llesh and blood the object of his devotion at 
worship oiu* da\ , and his passion was further intensified. His love 
almost drove liim insane. In order to distract and console himself, 
he sat down to make a pic tur/* of his beloved. Die young lady, who 
had heard of this, hifl liehind the bushes to watch the royal artist 
at wo'k. 1 he artist King was not as skilful as he might haye been, 
with th(‘ result that the [lortrait he (lr(‘w was so unlike the original, 
that the pritu'ess thinking it to be th(‘ |)ortrait of a rival, fainted. 

King Agnimitra of Kalidasa’s drama is first attracted to MaU'ika 
through her portrait hung up in tiu* chitra-sala by the Oueen’s 
orders. 

King l)ush\anta of Sliakioiialu lame lik(*wise consoles hims(‘lt 
with th(' portrait of his beloved drawn by himself, or perhaps by .i 
( ourt lady. 

In th(‘ M I )ul<i , {\\cvc ar(‘ referenia's to this mode of amuse- 

ment and (list! <i('tion lor the lovau' while the belov'ed is abs(‘nt 

1 hesc lelereiK (‘s show how popular and w'ell-patronised the ^Art 
ol |)ainting was, especially in the s('cular toim in those days, d(\spit(' 
the l<i( t that no a( liial remains h.iye conu* to us. I^ rom the' te‘chnie)U(‘ 
at Ajanta, and the high Ie\a4 of the c'ontemporary sculptuie and 
otheu- forms of art, wa* may e'oiulude th.it the' Art of sesailar paint- 
ing must hav’c bee'n as highly developed as the either arts ('f the 
|)criod. 

We will now’ turn to the still surviving remains of the religiejus 
Art whi( h still e'xist. 1 he* main centres we have’ naiiu'd are Ajanta, 
Ikigh. Sigiriva and Sitt.innav.isak 

I h{‘ .Art of the* .Xjant.i cave'-paintings or ire'se-ocs, eaxtends right 
from IT C. in yoo A. f). <ind hence manv' various styles are 

re'prese'Ute'd theia*. Xe*t, one* re-mark mav' b(* made* which is true of 
all the* oe*st work the'ic'. 1 h<' same* d<*licacv of expression, the same 
intc'nsity of de'V’otion, te*nd(*rness, and love* of nature, which are so 

' History of Ci'oilisat ooi ifi Atuicnt ItiJia, \’ol. Ill, p. 408. 
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strikino' in stone in the Gupta Sculpture and at Horobudur, are 
transformed here in colours. 

In the earlier t'aves we have the same s|)irit of the joy 
of life' untouched by the thouoht of misery, naive, simple, 
yet alluring-, that we see at Sanchi in sculpture, l^ut in the later 
frescoes ('onteinporary with the (hipta* and the classical age, we see 
a different spirit altogether. In spite of the splendour and gaitv ol 
the life represented, there is an expressican of wistfulness on each 
face, which, if given sound, would speak, “Beautiful as this is, it 
IS futile as all life is, and the sooner we get away from it the better*' . ’ 
rhe head of the Bodhisatva (frontispiece) seems to say this more 
emphatically than any other frescoe. Many other principal hgures 
also say so ; but the minor figures all seem to be revelling; in the 
joy of life. Very prcd:)ablv, thev were' not so touched by Buddhism 
as the principal characters were. In them the Brahmanic jov^ of life 
still seems to he fully awake. 

Is this distinction conscious, or merely a reading back into his- 
tory? is c]uestion each s[)ectator must answ^er for himself. Men, 
nature, su|)ermen, and the heavenlv beings, all seem to form a com- 
plete unity and equality, so svmpathetically and in such perfect uni- 
son of spirit are all the compositions rendered. Eac'h [)articular 
figure is worked with obvious ('are and tenderness.® However wide 
the ex[ianse and varied the c'omposition,® every figure inc'luded, 
whether of man or animal, has its particular incident to relate, de- 


^ C'p. following;' from Sir L. Binvon. 

“Thc^ men painted Indian life ,as i1k*\ saw it; and though we feel the glow 
of a relig-ioiis impulse behind the ('real ion, w(* are above* all impressed with 
iheir intuitive dis('o^'ery c^f the beauty in natural movement, unstudied atti- 
tude and spontaneous grace... The fresh vigour the exhiiberanc'e of lib*, which 
contains with all its joyousness the capacity for deep melancholy and com- 
passion, is the dominant impression left on one bv Lady Harringham’s 
l)eautiful copies. 

^ Cave XVI, XVII, XIX, XX. 

^ Cave XVII — Mother and Child — from Six-tusked elephant Jataka. 

* l.ndy Harringham : A /unfa, p. 20. 

5 ^‘The siege of Ceylon is,’' says Dorothy Archer — one of the workers 
w ho accompanied Lady Harringham — “a nol)le conception and contains sepa- 
rate groups which in themselves are gems. The splendid elephants swaying 
through the archway ready for battle, the fighting with spears, the Hying 
arre^ws, the terrible demons, the exquisite group of dancing girls, and the 
musicians above, and the anointing of the King — all these are united into one 
marvellous whole. The line in this picture has an assurance and delicacy, even 
surpassing those of other pictures at Ajanta”. 

^ Siege of Ceylon, specially the groups of dancers. 
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scribed us vividly and lovingly as the main theme, yet so well bal- 
anced that neiiliei lose by this exactitude in execution. This is in 
striking contrast to the Moghul paintings of the later days, wherein 
exce[)t the [)rinci[)al figures, the rest seem sterecjtyped in appearance 
as well as gesture * 

Fo speak about the marvellous technique and the complete con- 
irol of the brush and lines in ancient Indian painting is not our task, 
as it can be and has l^een very fittingly described^ by Art critics 
who understand the process. But the variety of poses, their simpli- 
city and ease, coml)ined with grace and dignity, strike the eye 
of any layman*’ even. There is the* most ('onsummate Art in 
every line and stroke^ (expressing mov^ement. T he hands are [)erhaps 
the most expressive ever portrayed in any Art in the world. 

T he frescoes at Bagh and Sigiriya are exactly in the same style 
and founded on the same ins[)iration. Some of the best fragments 
are given opposite. TTk^ Tnusic' party’ frcmi Bagh, where the women 
are engag('d in a dance, is a masterpiece by itself. 

“I'lu* entire scene is one of extraordinnrv beauty and singular merit, 
(‘ven among the great masterpii'ces of Ajanta and Bagh. About a dozen 
women are (uigaged in a dance, and so excjuisile is the rhythm of it that 
even the .\rhats, and Af)saras are seen des('ending from the* heavens to 
witn(‘ss it. In the elocpuMit w'ords of (*riHiths “ihe supple wrists, palms 
and fingers of these beautiful womctn beseech, explain, deprecate and 
caress. ’ ’ ^ 

rhe [)ictur('s opposite will show liow true the remark is, for hands 
were a department in which the Indians of the olden da\'s excelled, 
unsurpassed hv any other Art in the whoh* world. 

The next main group is that from Sittannavasal, first noticed by 
T'. A. ('lopinath Row, and further studied by his friend Prof, 
nuhreuil from Pondicherry. They are dated 600-625 A. D., and 
assigned to the reign of the Pallava ruler Mahendravarman I. The 
two southern kinmloms of the Pallavas and Chalukyas were fam- 
(Mis f(^r their patriMiage of Art and eulture. This particular monarch 

' .Any Moghul Oourt Scene, such as the Enihnssy of Sir V. Roe, or ('our I 
See f IV (ff SJiah Jvlum. 

* (iridith’s Ajiintii, ( h. I, p. 7. \'azdani’s Ajinifn. Lady Harringham’s 
Ajdftfd, pp. 18-20. 

* l.ady Harringham : Ajatita, p. 18. 

“The artist had a complete command of posture, fhe sealed and floating 
poses especially are of great interest. I'he knowledge of the types and posi- 
tion gestures and beauties of hands is amazing.” — Also compare — Griflith's 
Ajdtltd, p. 7. 

^ N. C. Mehta: Indian Painting, p. 13. 
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of the Pallavas seems to outclass all in his patronage of the fine arts. 
Not only was he a patron himself, like his contemporary Shri 
Harsha, but, according to Dubreuil, it was he who first conceived 
the idea of spreading in the Tamil country the mode of cutting 
temples in rocks. Vichitra Chhita “one with the curious mind’* 
was the pen-name he had chosen for himself. Another epithet he 
bore was that of Chitrakar-piili — the tiger amongst painters.^ His 
mind and talent seems to have been very versatile. Besides painting 
and architecture, he seems to have given his attention to music and 
drama too, for we are told he had written a treatise on dancing and 
music, as well as a burlesque called after his epithet Mattavavilasa 
prahasana,^ 

The Sittannavasal cave is a Jaina temple, which had all its walls 
and ceiling covered with frescoes. But of these only the ceiling and 
pillars are left. The main fresco represents a tank covered with 
lotus. Amongst the lotus are found fishes, geese, buffaloes, ele- 
phants and three men with a lotus each in their hands. Their pose, 
their colouring, and the sweetness of their countenance, are, indeed, 
charming. 

The decoration of the capitals of the pillars consist of painted 
lotuses whose stems inter-twine most elegantly. The pillars them- 
selves are adorned with figures of dancing girls. Dubreuil thinks the 
frescoes represented are of Jain theology ; but N. C. Mehta 
surveying the religious history of the times, shows that thev are 
Shaivite, and of the same inspiration as the famous bronze Nataraj. 
The figures represented are those of the Shiva or Mahadeva, the 
Gandharvas and Apsaras, the heavenly damsels 

“whose supple movements have been seized and rendered with the 
ease and sureness born of the closest observation and aesthetic 
insig^ht’’. ^ 

It was left to the artist of Southern India to crystallise into 
movement, as seen respectively in the glorious figures of swaying 
immortal form the rhythm of the dance and the energy of dynamic 
ApsaraSy 

“loaded with jewelled ornaments, broad hipped, narrow waisted, 
powerful and graceful as panthers and in the noble conception of Shiva 
as Nataraj the Divine Dancer.’’^ 

‘ N. C. Mehta: Indian Paintingy p. 2. 

* Ibid, y p. 9. 

3 Ibid.y p. 21. 

* Ibid.y p. 12. 

53 
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These Apsaras are about the most effectively refined things one 
ever set one’s eyes on. Absorbed in the rhythm of their dance, 

“The eyes the hngers bear the unmistakable stamp of the subtle voca- 
bulary of expressive gesture and finger poses which the old masters 
used with such power and uriceasing insight. 

With this expression, the Art of painting seems to have come to 
a halt in India. Except for the 'secular' paintings from Gujarat just 
discovered, which are comparatively of a low standard (12-15 Cen- 
tury), there is no evidence of this Art till its renaissance under 
Akbar and his successors. Yet with the Moghuls it burst forth with 
the double vigour of a new life. I low deep must have been the grasp 
of the technique and inspiration to develop so quickly at so slight 
an impetus ! At Akbar’s Court, the l)est painter Abul Fazal* tells 
us, was Daswant, a Hindu who even surpassed his master, and 
whose talent was the talk of the whole court. Such talent is 
not the work of one generation. It is only when there are genera- 
tions of inherited culture that such talent can arise. 

It is to the institutions of India, that we owe the jireservation of 
the nation's Ait and technique even in times of the greatest decline, 
as the medieval period was for painting. 



SECTION IV. Music and Dancing. 

Music and dancing are about the oldest known arts in India. 
From a study of primitive conditions, it is found often that, 
the dance existed before music, accompanied by mere clapping 
of hands.'’ What was the order in case of India we hardly know, 

* I hid., p. 12. 

^ Ain-i-Akbari. 

^ Humbly : p. 3. 
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because, as usual, we have no evidence of a reliable historical 
character ; instead myths and legends abound, about the beginnings 
of these arts. Brahma himself by his active power Saraswati, the 
Goddess of Speech, and their mythological son Narada, invented 
the Vhia.l and gave mortals music. 

Another legend ascribes the origin of these arts of music, dancing 
and drama combined, to the Great God Shiva, or Rudra, who, at 
the request of Brahma invented this new form of amusement called 
the Natya, and communicated it to Bharata, who expounded it to 
tlie world in his treatise on the Natya Shastru.^ 

The historical origin, as far as the Aryans are concerned, may be 
(raced to the Vedic age. The Rio-\'edic hymns had to be clianted. 
For this chanting three tones were used. The Vedic Index also gives 
us the information about a great variety of string, wind, and percus 
sion instruments, which were in use in primitive times.* Music, 
therefore, was in existence in Vedic times, l.ater, with the Santa 
Veda and the Gandharva Veda, we have certain evidence of its 
existence. 

During the Epic age, music and dancing became accomplish- 
ments cultivated by the aristocracy, and from that time these arts 
progressed rapidly. With the rise of Buddhism and Jainism, they 
were divorced from the religions fold, and were cultivated only as 
secular arts. But, with the Guptas, especially with Samudragupta of 
the Vina fame, they were once more raised to their lofty seat. 
They remained thus honoured and elevated with the whole Gupta 
Dynasty, which saw their zenith. 

From those days, music and dancing continue in India to this 
very day. Various important innovations have taken place. The 
Mahomedans greatly varied the style ; yet, .says Dr. Coomara- 
swamy, especially of music : 

“the Art of music of the present day is a direct descendant of these 
ancient schools, whose traditions have been handed down, with com- 
ments and expansion in the guild of the hereditary musicians. As in 
other arts, and in life, so here also, India presents to us the wonderful 
spectacle of the still surviving consciousness of the world.’’ 

By outlining the main feature.s of modern Indian music, therefore, 
we shall be able to judge what was the state of the Art during the 
period dealt with here. This, though not the best, is the only method 

* Jones: Musical Modes of the Hindoos — from Rosenthal’s Indian Music, 

p. 176. 

‘ Coomaraswamy : Modes of Gesture, p. 2. 

^ Rosenthal, p. 2. 
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that can aid us, for none of the really authoritative and original 
works on Indian music are translated. 

We shall first discuss the nature and purpose of Indian music ; 
next consider how this purpose reflects the ideals of life already 
discussed, and later observe how these views are embodied in the 
various musical modes. 


Nafurfl and 
Purpose. 


Indian music — 


“is essentially impersonal: it reflects an emotion and an experience, 
which are deeper and wider and older than the emotion or wisdom of 
any single individual. Its sorrow is without tears, its joy without exulta- 
tion, and it is passionate without any loss of serenity. It is in the deepest 
sense of the word all human.” 


Indian Art, and music especially, does not deal with indivi- 
dual, transient, emotions. This characteristic strikes all who 
are able to understand and appreciate it. In it, one hardly meets 
the joys and sorrows of an individual’s life, expressed so effectively 
in Western music, for example. Like all Indian Art, music never 
aimed at giving the struggle of individual emotions or their inten- 
sity. The purpose of Art, — not conscious of course, — was to esta- 
blish the identity of intuition and expression.^ Life was a search for 
hidden Realities ; and so was Art, particularly music. What the 
musician did was, that he penetrated behind this veil of Mava, by 
his music, and with him took his listeners. This is the Indian theory 
of inspiration : Reality is there, what the musician does is, he hears 
it : 

“It is then Sarasvati, the goddess of speech and learning, or Narada, 
whose mission it was to disseminate occult knowledge in the sound of 
the strings of his Vina; or Krishna whose flute is for ever calling us 
to leave the duties of the world and follow him — it is these, rather than 
any human individual, who speak through the singer's voice, and arc 
seen in the movements of the dancer.’’^ 

It is the inner reality of things, rather than any transient or partial 
experience, that the siriger voices, and the dancer’s steps or ges- 
tures work out. Those who sing here, s.ays Sankaracharya, sing 
God ; and the V'ishnu Purana adds “all songs are a part of Him, 
who wears a form of sound.’’’ 

Another important purpose of Indian Art is that it establishes the 
unity of all existence, the harmony of Spirit and Matter It brings 


' Coomaraswamv : Dance of Siva^ p. 79. 
Ibid, 

^ Ibid.y p. 80. 
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humanity in tune with the infinite. It is not the purpose of the song 
to repeat the confusion of life, but to express and arouse particular 
passions of the body and soul, in man and nature, to prove their 
ultimate oneness. 

The end of life or existence was Moksha or Nirvana. Now, what 
guarantee had one that this reward at the end of a lite of complete 
surrender and austerities was worth the sacrifice ? The Indian theory 
of Aesthetics declares that in the ecstacies of love and Art, we al- 
ready receive an intimation of that redemption.' In other words, we 
are assured by the experience of aesthetic contemplation that Para- 
dise is a reality.'^ And which Art can make us feel tliis serenity, and 
harmony with the universe, better than music? Music has the 
power to reach straight to the soul of the listener, evading reason, 
which is an enemy of intuitive knowledge.* 

Inspired with these ideals, the ancient Indians evolved concrete 
modes of expression, which helped immensely to realise them. Let 
us see what these are. 

The basis of Indian music is the note, the elemental sound, whose 
combination in ascending order according to the region of the 
body, from the navel to the lips, forms the fundamental gamut 
Constituents The chief scale of Indian music consists of 

of twenty-two notes, forming a sum total of all 

Music, the notes used in all the songs. But this is 

a basic scale and never as a whole in its chromatic form used in 
singing. The .scale used for singing consists of seven notes, similar 
to the C major scale. The main notes forming a gamut are now-a- 
days called Sargama, and were in their origin associated with the 
cries of animals and birds serving as concrete tests for the accuracy 
of their reproduction. They are classified as follows : — Shadga (Sa), 
the cry of the peacock — Rishaba (Ri), the sound made by the cow 
calling her calf ; Gandhara (Ga), the bleat of the goat ; Madhyama 
(Ma), the cry of the heron, and the tonic of nature ; Panchama (Pa), 
the note of the Cuckoo, or Kokila, the Indian Nightingale ; Dhai- 
vata or (Dhah the neighing of the horse ; Nishada (Ni), the trum- 
peting of an elephant.* Each of these notes again, has particular 
places in body, such as the throat, chest and lips from which they 

’ Coomaraswamy : Dance of Siva^ p. 8o. 

^ Ibid., p. 

^ Ibid.^ p. 8i. “The singer is a magician, and the .song is a ritual, a sacred 
ceremony, an ordeal which is designed to set at rest that wheel of imagination 
and the senses which alone hinder us from contact with the reality”. 

^ Rothenstal : Indian Musicy p. 6. 
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are produced, Sa, is produced from the navel ; Ri, from the chest ; 
Ga, from the throat, Ma, from the palate, Pa, from the nose, Dha, 
from the teeth; Ni, from the lips.* So that each note has its 
appointed place, and sounds best when so produced. 

The Fag. From the combinations of these seven notes come 

what are called the Ragas in Indian music. Five, six or seven, any 
number of notes are taken in appropriate combination and thus a 
raga is formed. One can imagine the number of combinations and 
permutations that may be possible to form different ragas ; but the 
majority of the systems recognise 36 ragas, or main themes derived 
from the six principal thats, in the language of allegory represented 
as 6 ragas with their five wives each, called ragiriis,- — ^making the 
total of 36. In some of the ancient works quite as many as 400 
ragas and raginis and their offsprings are mentioned. 

I'he raga is the essential and basic mode in Indian music. Every 
Indian song or piece is set in a particular raga or ragini, the latter 
being the feminine of raga, and indicating an abridgement or modi- 
fi('ation of the main theme. A raga, is a melody mould or the 
ground plan of a song.* In it are embodied the mood of the song, 
the number of notes to be used, the particular mode of going up 
and coming down the scale, and the main notes namely the vadi, 
and the sam-vadi. Before the singer sings the song, he rambles 
round this ground plan to give the listeners an idea of the main raga. 
rhen, he commences the song in a particular Tala or time, which 
in art-music is seldom long. Later, he commences to improvise on 
the main theme, within the compass of the raga, and the rhythm 
and time provided by the tala. This form of im|)rovisation is spoken 
of as alafy when it is slow and /an when it is fast. In these exten- 
sions (alap.s) for the sake of embellishment, grace notes and glis- 
sandes {meand) are constantly used. The whole song is accompanied 
by the drone of the tamhiira, which supplies the background. 

Psychologically, the word *raga, meaning colouring or passion, 
suggests to Indian ears the idea of mood. The purpose of a song 
is to express and arouse a particular unison of passions of body and 
soul in man and nature. Each raga is associated with an hour of the 
day or night when it may be appropriately sung, and some are 
associated with particular seasons, and are said to have definite 
magical effects. So potent is considered a raga when it is sung at the 
proper time and season, that legends tell us of a singer having 

' Shah: Splendour that 7 vas 'Ind — Section on Music and Dancing, p. 117. 

Coomaraswamy : Dance of Stva, p. 74. 
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burnt himself in spite of being in the midst of a river when he sang 
Dipak Raga, at the command of Akbar. A dancing girl is said to 
have caused rain to come by singing the Megha Raga, thus 
saving a country from the famine threatening it.’ 

Origin of d he origin of the ragas are various. Some like 

Pahari^ are derived from local folk songs ; others, 
like Jog, from the song of wandering ascetics ; still others are the 
creations of great musicians by whose names they are known.' Then 
there are the season ragas, such as Vasanta, which are derived 
by appropriating a different mode to each of the different seasons. 

“ I he artists of India connected certain strains with certain ideas, 
and were able to recall the memory of autumnal merriment, at the close 
of the harvest, or of separation, and melancholy during' the cold 
months; of reviving hilarity on the appearance of blossoms, and com- 
plete vernal delight in the month of Madhu or honey; of langour during 
the dry heat and of refreshment by the first rains, which cause in this 
climate a record spring. 

Tala. l ala, or timing, is another important feature of 

Indian music, ddie Indian rhythms are founded on long and short 
durations, and not on stress ; nor is the beginning of a bar marked 
by an accent. The fixed unit in timing is a ‘section’, consisting of 
groups of bars not necessarily alike. The rhythm is counted in sums 
of two or three.'’ At times the counting is very elaborate and 
complicated. 1 he time is kef^t by means of a pair of drums on which 
a tahalchi, drums the time and the singer keeps to that. 

One other instrument is sufficient to make the song complete and 
that is the tamhura, Tor Indian music is purely a melodic Art, and 
is devoid of any harmonised accompaniment other than the drone 
of the tanibura. The pure melody is sung by the singer against the 
resonance of this ‘drone’ of the tambura which consists of 4 strings, 
vibrating the two essential key notes Sa and Pa. It aids the singer 
to keep in perfect pitch, and lends that sonorous vibrating effect, 
without which the song seems hardly complete. 

Bhava. The main themes of Indian songs are human or 

divine love in all its aspects, or the direct praise of God. The words 
are always sincere and passionate, and mostly brief. For words are 
not so essential to the Indian Art song proper. It is the way the 
artist interprets the bhava of the raga either with his voice, or with 

* Rothenstal : Indian Music, p. ii. 

^ Coomaraswamy : Dance of Siva, p. 74. 

^ Jones: Musical modes of the Hindoos, p. 17. 

^ Adapted from Dance of Siva, p. 77. 
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his gestures if it be dance that is of importance. At times meaning- 
less end syllables are used to finish an alap. But as far as the mean- 
ing of the music is concerned, they are effective because they end the 
‘ala[i' and attach it to the main rhythm and mood of the raga. 

“ I'he more essentially the singer is a musician, however, the more 
ihe words are regarded merely as the vehicle of music. In the art song^ 
the words are always brief, voicing a mood, rather than telling any 
story, and they are used to support the musi(' with little regard to their 
own logic. ’ ’ * 

These are briefly the main modes of Indian music. From these 
Dr Coomaraswamy deduces a metaphysical interpretation, which 
identifies this Art so completely with natural phenomenon, and 
illustrates the Unity of existence so well, that the temptations can- 
not be resisted of incorporating the whole passage here. 

“In all art, there are monumental and articulate elements, masculine 
and feminine factors, which are unified in perfect form. We have here 
the sound of tlie tambura which is heard before the song, during the 
song, and continues after it: I'hat is the I'imeless Absolute, which is 
as it was in the b(*ginning, is now, and ever shall be. On the other hand 
there is the song itself, which is the variety of nature, emerging from 
its source and returning at the close of its cycle, flu' harmony of that 
undivided Ground, with this intricate Pattern is the unity of Spirit and 
Matter. “ 

The y^na. Besides vocal music there was also instrumental 

music in India. Fhe best known instrument is the Vhna. There are 
pictured at Ajanta, oth(*r instruments too, but hardly any of them 
appears to be of a solo character.’ It is the Vina that is the charac- 
teristic instrument of the nation. Invented in the remote past bv the 
sage Narada, it has from that day to our day, been the most popular 
and most expressive instrument invented by a people's genius It is 
a very difficult instrument to play, and j^roverb holds that a man who 
masters the Vina can afterwards play any other instrument without 
effort. 

It is said to be the nearest instrument in kinship to the human 
voice, and reflects almost all the shades and variations that the 
human vc^ice can give. It is thus able to sweep one off one's 
feet, just as a well trained iistad with a mellow voice can with the 
rhythm of his song. In fact sometimes much more, because the tone 

* Coomaraswamy: Dance of SivOy p. 78. 

^ Ihid.y p. 80. 

’’ Coomaraswamy : Dance of Siva, p. 78. 
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is always pure, while the voice of an Indian singer, though s<^in('- 
tinies of intrinsic beauty, is more often than not, harsh, overstrain- 
ed, toneless and sometimes even cracked. This l)rings us to the 
important question of voice production. 

^ 1 hat there was such a science in the olden 

i>roZZuu. known, and very probably were ;ijl 

the materials available, we would still be aide 
to work out the principles on which the science was based and 
practised. One point at least is certain that whatever was, is no 
more, and we very often have to content ourselves with the rath(M* 
pathetic spectacle of a brilliant singer struggling to express Iv’mselt 
l)y means of a ruined instrumenl, i.e. a bad voice. Despite the lac k 
of voice culture, one must confess a singer sometimes ('reates beaiiU 
and music of a wondc^rful ('haracter by which the whole audience is 
tlirilled. Wdiilst on the wings of such rapturous melody, the atmos- 
phere is entirely broken by occasional harsh notes and guttural dis- 
cords, that transport one Ixack to reality from an entrancing vision, 
with a rude start. How beautiful the whole would be without these 
daws, one cannot help but say to oneself ! Why should these Haws 
be there ? 

Dr. Coomaraswamy tells us, and rightly too that the Indian audi- 
ence is not t(K3 particular about the voice. It is the song that matters, 
and if that is rendered well, it is able to correct and harmonise ih(‘ 
rest of the effect by means of its imagination. So much to the credit 
of the Indian audience and its cultural level and taste. Hut that is 
no reason or excuse why the singer should ('ome for his task un- 
prepared. 

No self respecting \"ina or Sharod [)layer ever dreams of per- 
forming on a cracked or disfigured instrument. Even before a singer 
starts to sing, he is meticulously careful that the I'aynbtira, Saran<^i.s 
and Tahlas are in perfect pitch and resonance. Why should he 1)(^ 
so very careless about the most important part of his performance 
his own voice, and why is that the worst |)repared, which should 
out of these receive the most attention ? I'he voice is surelv^ far 
more important than the Tambnra or Saninffi to the whole song. 

Though not the most important element in singing, the voice is 
after all the vehicle through which the singer ex|:)resses himself, and 
hence he ought to have it in perfect order. Order does not mean 
correct rendering for that the Indian singer does to perfection ; but 
tone he never swerves from the pitch even for a moment, for to sing 
besiir is a fault Indian music can never tolerate. Fhe day it learns to 
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give the other nspecl of the same whole, the tone, as much atten- 
tion, Sangliiia will indeed b(* an Art very near to perfection. 

It is to this end that quite a good part of our efforts in the future 
should be directed If we have lost our old science it is a sad case 
no doubt ; but the way out is not to reconcile ourself to the lost, 
but to stir ourselves to find a solution. Civilisation is sufficiently ad- 
vanced and science fully progressed to aid us. The West has a v^ery 
scientific method of voice production, which though greatly unsuited 
to Indian requirements, may be improved upon and adapted l)y any 
sufficiently intelligent and enterprising student who studies both, 
and of course makes it his life work. 

d'his is rather an unusual ending to a section on music as an 
.Art form in Ancient India. But as we have attempted to e.xplain the 
ideals (rf th(‘ [)ast from the present, a few words on the present 
condition, and, how the future would benefit from the past — without 
this aim the study of the past is futile — should not be amiss. 

hancing. ') lu‘ sister art of Dancing was as popular as that 

of music, and |>ra(lically inseparable. Ritualistic dances must have 
been known and performed in the past, about the same time that the 
sages of the Vedas recited their niaalyas round about the sacrificial 
altar. At the Mahavrata* ceremony, maidens danced round the fire 
with water-pitchers, while the slotra was being performed. Ihey 
poured water on the (ire, as an act of sympathetic magic, intended 
to produce rain. At the close of the Horse Sacrifice, girls dance 
round the iMayaliya lire with water pots on their heads, l)eating the 
round with their leet <ind singing. “ This is honey”. It was, perhaps 
irom tliese beginnings, later strongly influenced by tlie Dravad ele- 
ments, that the dance in India developed. During the Buddhist and 
the Cdassi(' age, in spite of Buddha’s injunction against the danter, 
both the ‘ sc ulptures as well .is the |)aintings bear witness to the popu- 
larity of the Art. It was used as ;i form of worship, .as so mam of 
the l)harhut and .Amaravati sculptors portrav. Its civic function was 
t(') adorn the court, and honc^ur .a guest. But it was really in India’s 
Paradise that thc^ dance proper, of which the earthly dance was a 
poor imitaticai, was indis[iensable. The Gaudharvas and Apsaras 
in Kail.asa'^ pl.ayed the instruments, sang, danced, and acted to 
amuse the celestial beings, t.aught by the Great God ‘.Shiva’, who 

* li ril fiiniiicti , i^tli Kdition, Dance, p. 20. 

* Dancers are scattered on the reliefs of Bharhut and Sanchi, and on the 
painted walls of .\janta and at .Amaravati. Dance seems to have been accepted 
as a ritual or form of worship, jiid^in^ from th(‘ devotion expressed on the 
face of tjje dancers. 
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liiniself danced to express his joy or indignation, with almost the 
whole pantheon acting as his chorus, enraptured with the rhythm of 
the Divine Dancer, the Creator of the Art of Dance. ^ 

Shiva is one of the main figures, as far as Indian dancing is con- 
cerned ; and his most popular name is that ol Nataraj, the Lord of 
the Dance. He performs many dances, and no doubt the root idea 
behind all these dances is more or less the same, namely the mani- 
festation of the primeval rhythm energy. He is represented in vari- 
ous dances, at Ellora, Elephanta, and in the bronzes of South India, 
some of which are superb expressions of the rhythm of the Dance. 

It appears, in historical times at least, that South India was more 
the home of the fiance than Arxavarta. In .Aryavarta, dancing 
represented in scut{)ture at Hharhut, Sanchi, and Amaravati.*^ At 
P)orobuflur there is sculjitured a skilled danc'er e.xhibiting before 
the King, d he frescoes at Ajanta alxamd in groups of earthly- 
dancers as well as the hea\'enly a/'>sarns\ the most fatuous of these 
groups being the ones in the fresco representing the seige of (deylon 
and the dance party. Hut none of these in themselves embody the 
(‘ssence, the spirit of rhythm, as do the famous Nataraj bronzes of 
.South India, or the frescoes of the Pallava Kingdom at Sittanna- 
vasal. ^ 

Shiva’s dance was present, says (a)omaraswamy , in the minds 
of those who first daticed in frantic, and pc'rhaps intoxicated energy, 
in honour of tlie pre- Aryan hill gods, aftc'r wards merged in Shiva. * 
From the various dances of Shiva, three are important, of 
which two are embodied in sculpture. Fhe first is an evening dance 
performed bv the Great God, on the snowv summit of Mount 
Kailasa — 

lli(' mother of the three worlds upon ;i Lifolden throne, 
>tncl(l(Ml with j:)recious j^-ems, Sulap^mi dances on tlie heimlits of K;m 1 .ts:i, 
anfl all the Ciods g-ather around Him. .Saraswati plays on the Vina, 
India on the flute, Brahma holds the time-marking ('vmlx)ls, Lakslimi 
ixi^ins a son^, Vishnu plays on the drum, and all the ^M)ds stand round 
about, (jandharvas, Yakshas, Patacas, l-ragas, Siddhas, Sadhvas, 


’ Cp. Illustration opp. 

* C'p. Ilhislrations opp. 

“It was left to tlie artists of Southern India to crvstalli/e into immortal 
form, the rhythm of the dance and the energy of dynamic movement, as seen 
respeetively in the j^lorious figures of swaying .Apsaras (Pallava) loaded with 
jew'ellcd ornaments, broad hipped narrow waisted powerful and graceful as 
panthers, and in the noble conception of Sliiva as Nataraj the Divine 
Dancer.” N. C. Mehta: Indian Painting, p. 12. 

^ Croomaraswamy : Dance of Siva, p. 57. 
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Viclyadharas, Ainaras, Apsaras, and all the beings dwelling in the three 
worlds, assembled there to witness the celestial dance, and hear the 
music of the diviiK* choir at the hour of twilight.” ' 

I (i)i(lav(i, r(“|)r(‘S(‘iuing his tamasir aspect as Bhairava, sculp- 
tured both at hdlf)ra aiuJ Itlephanta, is another of his favourite 
(lances.* It Is f)erh3rnie(l in cemeteries and burninij grounds,’^ 
where Shiva, usually in his UMi-armed form, dances wildly with 
l)evi, act'ornpanied bv a troop of ('a|)ering imps. To this dance also 
IS given a pre-Aryan origin, which in the ancient days was perform- 
ed by a deity, half god and half demon, holding his midnight revels 
in the sombr(‘ surrounding of a ( reniatorium . When associated with 
Shiva, or his Devi in the tamasit' form of Kali, in Saiva and Sakli 
lit(‘rature, this dant'e takes on a most profound implication.^ 

flis last dance, the most important from the point of view of 
Indian Art, is the famous Nadanta pt'rformed in Tillaiks Court, 
which IS th(‘ subjec t matter of the of Nataraj, on which so 

many South Indian l)ronzes are based. The most apt and beautiful 
r(‘ndering of tliis a/e/// is th<" Nataraj of Madras Museum, and after 
that ('om(*s th(' famous statiK* at d'anjore. 

The nu’thology behind this danca^ is im|)ortant, in order to under- 
stand tlu' signilK'aiK'e of the vsarlous accessories and activities signi- 
fied by the' four armed form. A group of heretical rishis were 
performing austerities in the forest of Taragam, in order to destro\ 
Shi\M. d he ( Teat Cod heard of this, and w^ent there to confront 
them On recognising him the rishies, bv means of their incanta- 
tions, raised a luM'c e beast in the form of a tiger, who waldK' attacked 
Shi\’a. Wdth a ^mile on his !i|)s, Shiva lifted the animal off the 
ground, and with the nail of his little finger stripped off its skin 
and liiumphantK cast it round his neck, d he rishies sorely dis- 
aj)pomt<‘d redoubled their edfearts, and there arose a might\' serpent, 
N\ ho hissed past to atlac'k tlu' Cod. With equal sang-froid, Shiva, 
took the stnpent, and wreathed it round his neck where it hung like 
a garland. 1 he anger of the rishies knew no bounds. Making a 
final dc'spei ate effort, they produced a malignant dw’arf Mauyalka 
w ho rushc'd upon Shiya. Upon him the Creat (Tad pressed the tip 
of his too, and broke the creature’s back, and there in triumph on 
M nu vaJkd’ s back he t'lerformed this dance caf triumph, gods anci 
rishies forming the audience. So maiw'ellous was this exhibltic^n that 

‘ IhiJ. 

' ( p. 1 lliisli at ion, pp. 

^ ( ootnar iswarnx : Dinn c o/ Siiui, p. S7- 

* //a</., p. 57. 
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A/i Seshau begged to be allowed to behold once more this mystic 
dance, and Shiva [iromised to perform it once again in sacred Tillai 
the centre of the Universe. 

It is this dance that is represeiUtHl in the Naiaraja Molij. VVe 
behold a tour-armed form, with one toe resting on the subdued 
dwarf, the other leg raised, to give perfect poise to the form. One 
of his right hands holds a drum ; the nixidra ol the other signifies 
hope. The left hands, of which one holds the fire and the other 
points to the dwarf, are each on the opposite sides. Round his body 
is wreathed the snake and the tiger skin. In either ear he wears 
a man and woman's ear-ring, to signify the dual nature of the 
complete being. His face wa ars an expression of intense lapture, 
and his matted locks seem to be whirling with the rhvthm of the 
dance, in which is ent\vined the holy Oanges, and crowned with 
Chandrd which com[)letes the whole array. 

The whole cosmic energy embodied in the live activities of Shiva 
are represented in this dance ; “Our lord is the dancer, who like the 
heat latent in firewood, diffuses his power in mind and matter and 
makers them dance in their turn.” 

“Oh my Lord, thv hand holding the sacred drum lias made and or<ler- 
t‘d the heavens and earths and other worlds and innimu'rable souls, 'rhv 
lifted hands protect both the conscious and unconscious ordca* c^f ihv 
creation. .All these worlds are transformed by d hy hand bewaring fire. 
Thy sacred foot planted on the ground, gives an abode to the tired soul 
struggling in the toils of causality. It is thy lifted foot that grants eter- 
nal bliss to those' that approach d'hee. 'Fhese fu'e ac tions are indecal 'I'hy 
handiwork. ’ ^ 

In short the drum represents the cr(*ativ(* activity, ju'otec- 
tion comes from the hand of hope : from lire proceeds destruction ; 
the raised leg gives relea.se, and the remaining l^and pointing to 
the foot, gives refuge to the soul.* This is the significance of 
the Divine dancer's dance. It is because of Him that life ta^mes, and 
ebbs when he chooses. 

“In the night of Brahma, nature is inert, and cannot dance till Shiva 
\vi lls it. H e rise's from his rapture and dancing stmds through inert 
matlc'r pulsing waves of awakening sound, and lo ! matter also dances, 
appearing as a glory round about him.”* 

1 hese are heavenly dances ; the dance on earth is fashioned on 
these. When the followers of Shiva worship him in dance, or when 

' Coomaraswamy : Dance of Siva, pp. 5^-60. 

Ihid.y p. 60. 

^ Ihid.f p. 66. 
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the deva-dusi dances round the* image of the (lod enshrined in the 
tem[)!e, it is this Divine dancer who is their inspiration, and wath 
his created mode, tliey express their adoration which results in 
^elf-forgetfulness. 

I'hc next im[)ortant figure in the art dancer in India is Krishna, 
an incarnation of the (iod Vishnu. As a cowlierd he frolics and 
sports with the milkmaids in Hrindal)an. With the excjuisite music of 
his bansari he draws them away from their homes and occupation 
to dance with him in the green meadows. For Krishna is a divine 
lover as well as a divine dancer and musici.m, a (iod, w^ho sports 
with the milkmaids who represent the souls ol men. His flute 
makes them forget all else except their intense love for him. They 
dance with him in. divine ecstacy ; they give their all to him will- 
ingly, without so much as a question or the hope of a rewsard. Thus 
should men lov(‘ (lod, is the moral Ix'hind this freJic, as embodied 
m the famous rasii })ia}niala or ‘circle of passion’, a dance which 
Krishna danced with the ge /^/5 on the shining l)anks <'>f the moonlit 
[amuna. 

Krishna gi\'(*s us two dances ; the first is the dance ol triiim[)h 
follow ing the victory over Kaliya ; * the second dance is about the 
most favourite country dance in Brindaban and the localities round 
about It is called the tasa inandala or the general dance that 
Krishna danced with the making each believe that he 

was dancing wath her alone, wdiile he danced with e\^eryone, so 
swift did h(‘ move, and so intoxic ated were the fj^opis with the dance. 
These danc'es revcsal an ercRic meaning and are c^f the lasya tvpe, 
performed bv the A psoras of India’s paradise, and Iiy the Deva- 
da sis and NiW Intis on csirth.* 

These two, then, ar<‘ the p.itron dcaties of the nanc:e There are 
other minor deities, such as Kali and (ianesh, associated witli the 
daiK'C', but they ha\a' left hardlv anv impress on the dance as a form 
of rac ial expressican 7 he purpose and idea! of the Dance are the 
same' as th.U of music, except that what one gives in sound the other 
gives in gesture, and these need not be repeated. Now^ let us sec 
what forms Indian danc ing took on earth. The w'ord nalya meaning 
acting and cTmeing both, carries the meaning of the modern term 
dance. ' 

1 dancing in Ancient India meant “rhvthmic' shewing” or ges- 

’ C'ooniai ;<s\\ ain\ : Mirrtn lO Grstitres , pp. 8-<>. 

’ Ibid., p. V)- 

^ I hid., p. 5. 
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lures to music. Natya meant also the drama, lor it combines music, 
dancing and acting all together. Bharata in his Natya-shastni deals 
mainly with the theory of the ‘drama’, of which dancing and music 
are constituent parts. Classic Indian Dancing is essentially an art 
of movement and gestures, in which the foot is no less important 
than the hand, the eye-brow no less significant than the poise of the 
neck, or the lines of the whole face. Space would not permit us to 
make even a bare mention of the 108 karauas, or the several 
Lingaharas, rechakas etc., in which the classic treatise writer has 
crystallised the technique c^f this Art. Bui this much may safedy 
be added, that Indian classic dancing is an art with a clear purpose, 
in which every pose, every step, e\ery gesture of the figure or the 
lips or the eyebrows has a definite significance, that no true artist 
can violate in his search for originality or self-expression. I'he ait 
is never allowed to be a mere accomplishment. It tax(‘s the artist 
more perhaps than any other Art, because he has to manifest his 
own personality within the almost cast iron frame work of the rules 
governing this art, as expounded by its classic and ins[)ired progeni" 
tor. f or it is through the means of this gesture language that the 
rasay the essence of Art or lieauty as we have ex[)laine(l 
is evoked in the s[)ectator. The speculative mind of the anc’ent 
Indian sought to fuse all his being and activities with spirituality, 
d he Dance therefore had a spiritual signifi('ance independent of its 
theme or charm for 

“Hy clearly expressing the Havour, and enabling men to taste Ihereot, 
it gives them the wisdom of Brahma, whereby they may understand 
how every business is unstable; from which springs indilVerence to such 
business, and therefrom, arise the highest virtues of peace and patien(!e, 
and, hence again may be won the bliss of Ihalimn.”* 

How did the Art in practice embody all these ideals.^ and what 
forms did they take.^ It appears there were about three main dance 
forms in use. The first was Nrilta or rhythmic movement without a 
rheme. This was perhaps the mo.st difticult and the best expression 
of the Dance as visualised by its creators. Within the compass of any 
particular raga and tala chosen by him, the dancer gives us his own 
interpretations of the bhava or mood of the vaga. Just as a singer 
after he has given us the outlines of his song, illustrates the ragu 
by means of variations on a particular theme in his own voice by 
means of alaps, biliimpary laiiy vieavd etc. so a dancer, when he is 
dancing a nritta expounds the various moods and phases of a parti- 


‘ E)icyclopaedia Brittunnica — -14th Edition, p. 20. 
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culiir ruga through his bod)' and movements. I o use Sanskrit 
{)hraseology the rasa and hhava of the raga are interpreted by the 
dancer’s gestures. 1 his form has no exponents left, or, if there are 
any stray artists who do perform the vritta they are very difticiilt to 
trace in a huge country like ours. 

I'he Nritya comes next in the order of merit. Here certain ab- 
stractions or ideas, or even definite themes, are visualised, trans- 
formed into acti(jn, and related to the audience l)y means of the 
dancers movements and gestunvs. ‘I'he down’, ‘the spring’, ‘the* 
birth of Luxmi’, ‘the peacock’, various episodes from the Maha- 
hharata, ‘Krislina’s flute’, etc. are some of the varied themes ire- 
qucntly used I his form when properly performed is a treat to 
watch. As the daiKa.T glides before us, unfolding his message 
through every atom of his being,* his eyes, eyebrows, lips, expres- 
sion, gesture and play of the finger, and movement generally, we 
are for the moment entranced, and in our imaginations transported 
awav from ourselves into the realm of Rln thm and Heaiitv d his 
form of dance togethei' with 

“the sister Art of musi(', must lx* rc'garded as representing the most 
piTfeet form of Indian practical ('ulture now surv i\ ing.” 

one of th(* most iieautiful and moving ol /\rts.' 

d lu* Nautili is the third, and [lerhaps the most po[)ular form ol 
the dance now surviving. It sets lorth a given theme by means of 
song and gestures coml)ined. Its simplicity compared to the last 
iwn. which do not need the aid ot a song or its words, is self-ewidenl . 
\d*t, it is an attrat'tive and very enjoyable form when it is not stereo- 
typed and entirtdy lormalis<xI. At the moment it exists in a ver\' 
decadent form, in tlie liands of (ourtesans and prostitutes, who 
have preserved merely the outer frame or skeleton, and the ancient 
lh(‘mes and gestures have lost their meaning and signihcance. 

d'hese Art forms described are mostly secular, [^ut, that ma)' be 
b(*('ause their pro[Ka' significance is not understood. Were we to 
delve into history and probe for their meaning, we might discover 

' ('p. with this, (piotalion from A/iVror of Gestures. 

“What is said traditionally by our ancestors must therefore be kept in 
view. Having made the prayer etc., the dance may begin. Fhe song must 
l)e sustained in tlie throat; its meaning must be shown by the hand; the 
mood (hhiivo) must be shown by the glaix es ; rhythm (told) is marked by 
tiu‘ feet. For wherevi-r the hand moves, there the glances follow; where the 
glances go, the mind follows; where the mind goes, the mood follows; where 
the mood goes there is the llavcnir (rnso)." ( oomaraswamv : p. 17. 

• C'oomarasvvam\ : .\f{rr(}r oi (tcsturcs, p. ii. 
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that most of these dances arc religious in theme dressed in a secular 
garb, like the Krishna dances. 

The religious d;ince proper is that of the Devadasi, which is 
‘dance of worship’. The dance was allowed into the Brahmanic fold, 
upon the justification that it aided the fulfilment of the four aims of 
life. “1 he Arts are not for our instruction” says an old writer. 

“But for our delight, and this delight is something more than plea- 
sure, it is the godlike ecstasy of liberation from the restless acli/ity td' 
the mind and the senses, which are the veils of all reality, transparent 
only when we are at peace with ourselves. From the love of man)- things 
wc are led to the expression of Union, and for this reason I'iriu enkata- 
chari does not hesitate to compare tl:e actors’ or dancers’ art with the 
practice of Yoga, d he secret of all art is self-forgetfulness “tht‘ best 
f(^rm of self-r(‘alisation, paradoxical as it mav sound.”' 



SECnON V. Lilerary Arts of Ancient Indi.j. 

Here, vve have the most extensive Iteld to choose from as far as 
the material goes. Besides, it must not he forgotten that the 
literary Arts are the oldest vve have, judging, ol course, from the 
existing remains. The hymns of the Rig-veda are the earliest poetic 
creation of the Aryan [people, as well as the earliest Art monuments 
of India, barring Mohenjodaro. Id'orn that time onwards, the liter- 
ary Art of India has been growing at a good pace. Elaborate trea- 
tises on science, Art, religion, political, sociological and economic 
problems, have been written from time immemorial. 1 o these have 


Ibid. 
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been ruJcled creations more peculiarly of the literary muse proper, 
viz., poetry, drama, and fiction. Not only have these been deve- 
loped in Vedic .ind classic Sanskrit, but also in the various verna- 
( ulars, and especially in Pali, which was second in importance only 
to Sanskrit. Py the time we reach the end of our [)eriod, therefore, 
literature is most prolific Art. 

Put we cannot, for obviou.s reasons, use literature thus in its 
widest sense, in(\aning all kinds of wntiiy^s of a given period on 
(‘very subject, i his work deals with tlie kh’ne Aits only. Literature 
has, therefore, a very narrow scope, since we have defined the Fine 
Arts to be those whose aim is U) reveal beauty and to give scope 
to the artist to find and express himself. There are various forms 
in the abov(.‘ enuineratcd list of works taken to be literature in the 
general sense that have no such [)retensions. 

Literatuta^, Sir ). Morh'v' defines as 

“writing (listiii^iiisluHl by artistic form or emotional appeal, and 
('onsists of all llu- books wIks'c moral truth and luiman passion are 
toiK'hed with a certain largeness, sanity and attraction of form.” 

“d he best (‘xjua' ,si()n of the best thought reduced to writing” 
says the hlucyclopacdia P/riiannica,'^ According to these definitions, 
and the geiKM'al usage, the forms of writing that come within the 
s[)here of literature are [)oetry, fiction and certain forms of prose, 
ii tlu‘se forms ('ontain the (|ualities mentioned. 

We shall, lh(m, use the word in this its limited sense, and deal 
only with th(' b(‘st speedmens in each class, as has been the method 
in tliis work Phis will involve leaving out all the Pali and verna- 
('iilar literature, because the vernaculars do not fall within our 
period ; and l^ecause it is in Sanskrit only that we have the l>est 
spec'inums. Pesides, translations from Pali and the* vernaculars are 
not easilv accessible. 

Phe best way to stud)^ the literature of a country is through its 
own language. I ransLitions, however good (unless perhaps of the 
lev(d ol Pdtzgerald’s Rubaiyat of Omar Khayvam) somehow a[> 
pear em[)ty and unreal, d he present writer’s inability to go to these 
originals for lack of any acquaintance with Sanskrit is a greater 
disadvantage than ever in this chapter. For Sanskrit is a very difii- 
t'uk language to translate, and, the beauty of the sense and sound 
rhythm, so essential a part of its charm, is lost in translation. Again 
most of these ancient works have been translated by non-Indians, 

’ Dicfioniiry. 

Article cn Literat n re. 
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and so leave one ever in doubt as to whether they have been able 
to grasp and understand the real spirit behind the work, which is 
what makes the translator of Omar Khayyam so famous. Hence, 
though the material for this portion of the work is really ample for 
a person who can go to the originals, for this writer it will have to 
he limited to the extent of good translations only, which are not 
many. 

In treating the literary monuments of ancient India, and 
their place in the daily life of her people, neither a history nor a 
critical survey will be attempted of the whole Sanskrit literature, 
as being outside our scope. The method sf) far used in treating the 
other Arts, viz., to give what are considered by the best authorities 
to be the most representative and finest specimens of each category 
of the literary Art, and then, if there is any theoretic back ground, 
to examine it in relation to these specimens, and finally to connect 
the whole review with the ideal of Art and beauty already given, 
will be used here as well. 

Sanskrit literature may be divided into three constituents Poetry, 
Drama, and Pdction. Of Fiction, except for three or four extent 
specimens such as Jkana's Kadamhari, I9andin Ihjsha Ktiwara 
Charita and Panchaiantra , - and fables all of a. good cjualitv 

but none rising to the level of the drama lyric or Kavya poem, — we 
need not say much. Harsha Charita is more of the nature of a 
historical romance, and deals with the life of the monarch. Kal- 
hana’s Raj-l^aran^ini, though professedly a history of Kashmir, 
appears to the ( ritic'al eye of the modern students of history of the 
same description, d hese are, however, all narrative and descriptive, 
and when not overdone, some of the word paintings of natural 
effects are very beautiful. Drama and poetry are really the best re- 
presentative species cf vSanskrit Literature, and they will accord- 
ingly engage our attention more particularly. 

Let us commence with the Drama. Like most species of Indian 
Art, its origin is shrouded in mist and controversies, which had best 
be avoided. 

Sanskrit dramatic Avritings are arranged in two classes, the Rupa- 
kas, and the Aparnpakas, or the minor or inferior rupaka. 

Of the Rupakas the form par excellence is the NatakaP It is 
declared by the Natya Shastra and other writings on poetics to be 

* “In all poetry” says an ancient verse, “Nataka (drama) is the best; in 
drama, Shakuntalam ; in that, the fourth act, and therein the four well-known 
Shlokas. ” 

U* 
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the* most perfect kind of dramatic composition. 1 he subject was to 
he celebrated and im{)ortant ; and it had to concern itself with the 
doings of the gods, denii-gods, kings or exaltc(l personages. All 
Kalidasa's plays are of this kind. 

In the Prakarna, which is a less elevated form of the same group 
Rupaka, the tale may be pure fiction, drawn from real life in a re- 
putable class of society The hero may be of ministerial rank, or a 
firahmin or a merchant of respectability. Shudraka's Mirchhakatika 
or the I'oy Cart, or lihavabhuti's Malati-Madhava, may be said to 
belong to the second type. In the former, the hero is a Brahmin and 
the heroine a courtesan. In the latter, the hero is a minister’s son 
and th(^ heroine of the same class. 

I Wo of the earli(^st known dramatists are l^hasa and Shudraka. 
d he authenticity of the works of the former is not yet established. 
He seems to be a more prolific writer than the others. Quite a 
number of plays are ascribed to him of more than average merit : 

“'I hr luiiTibrr of Bhasa plays aiul the variety of th.eir themes indicate 
the a('tivit\ and originality of h.is tahmt.”* 

d he l oy Cart the only f)lay of Shudraka in existence is really 
auth<aui(', complete, and aliout the only drama that deals with 
conttanporary life of the [)eo[)le apart from the court. It has a large 
list of draniatis pcrson:i\ of twenty-six characters ; and is on 
the whole a very successful work, both from the point of view of 
action, as well as characterisation. Charudatta, \kisantasena, Mai- 
treya and Samasthanaka are all vivid, alive and individualistic, and 
not at all the ‘types’ that the characters of the later dramas tend to 
be. 1 he rasa here ('entres rouivl the love of the brahmin and the 
('ourtesan, but the sul)-plot deals with a [lolitical revolution W(mked 
out well, perhaps tlu' only time within the whole range of the lite- 
rature — reflecting a very realistic pic ture c^f the peoples’ lives and 
times. 

It is really with Kalidasa and Bhaval^huti that the Sanskrit dra.ma 
soars to its highest ; while the last great name is that of Marsha, 
after whom dcadine sets in 

Being so used to the modern form of drama in wTich action moves 
swWtIy, we are not able at first to grasp the exact movement of the 
('lassie Sanskrit drama. After perusing a few, I'lowever, one gets 
used to the pace and then the real appreciation begins. The ideals 
of the classical Sanskrit drama, or the }iat-ika, are again entirely 

' Ki'ith : Stniskrif Dmnui, p. 105. 
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its own, and very different from our modern conception in many 
ways. Some writers assert its kinship with the Shakespearean 
drama. ^ Others regard the nataha as a complete expression of the 
Sanskrit drama. It is the highest j^roduct of Indian poetry, and sums 
up in itself the final conception of literary art, “achieved by the very 
self-conscious creator of Indian Art“.* It was essentially an aristo- 
cratic Art. 

The object of the drama was to create in the minds of the audi- 
ence a sentiment. It was in the poetic form, because poetry is 
essentially a means of suggesting feeling. This is the true aim oi 
the drama, and all else is generally subservient to it. The plot was 
a secondary element, and only necessary to evoke rasa or senti- 
ment or flavour. The classic theory specifically laid down that, in 
a true nataka, nothing was to be indulged in for its own sake. IMot, 
character representation, acting were all to be done witli but one 
object in view, and, that was to create in the observer the corres- 
ponding rasa that the writer had intended. 

Hence it was preferable that the plot should be as far as possible 
from any source that was known to the audience, such as the Epics 
or the Vedas or the Piiranas. For if the plot was well known to the 
audience, then it would be easier to create a sentiment. 

The two sentiments that were generally used in vSanskrit Drama 
to evoke rasa were the erotic and the heroic. I'he former w as very 
popular, and based on a theme in the epics, which the dramatist 
altered as he pleased. Kalidasa changes the themes of his Shakun- 
tala and Vikrama Orvasi in a very subtle manner, a change we 
readily perceive is necessary to evoke the pro[)er sentiment. 

Dramatic sentiment is produced by a dominant emotion running 
through the whole play, and expressing itself through the union of 
the determinarits (vihhava) the consequent ianukhava) and the tran- 
sitory leeling (vyahhiarin). The determinants again, arc' divided into 
the fundamental determinants, and the existing determinants. The 
former com[wise .such things as the hero and heroine The latter are 
conditions of place and time and circumstance that ser\e to foster 
sentiment when it has ari.sen ; for example the moon, the cry of the 
cuckoo, a storm etc. 

The consequents are the external manifestation*^ and feel- 
ings, by which the actors exhibit to the audience, the mnid 
and heart of the persons in the drama, such as glances, smiles, 

^ Macdoncll : Sanskrit Litcralurey p. 350. 

^ Kci^h : Sanskrit Drama y p. 276. 
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movements, tears. I'he transitory feelings are given as thirty-three, 
such as joy, stupor, sleep, contentment, weariness^ etc. 

M he rasa, however, is considered usually as effect, not cause; 
and is said to come frf)m the bhavas, or conditions of the mind or 
body, which [)roduce corresponding impressions upon the specta- 
tors.'^ I'hese hhavas are divided into several types also, but they 
need not detain us here. 

The rasa evoked, it must be borne in mind, is very different 
from an ordinary emotion. It is a sentiment essentially universal in 
( haracter, generic, and disinterested,'’ while an emotion is individual 
and immediately personal. An emotion, again, may be pleasant or 
p;iinful ; but the rasa awakened is marked by that impersonal joy, 
characteristic of the contemplation of the Supreme Being bv the 
adept, a bliss which is absolutely without personal feeling. 

In order to ()roduce such a sentiment, every play must have a 
liero, ()referably a (jod, a Demi god, or a King. Most of the exist- 
ing sp(‘(‘inu*ns (onform to his rule, exc(‘pt the Voy Carl, Malati 
Madhav, and M udra~Rakshasa. I he former two as we have 
already noted do not belong to the category of riatakas. 

in order to give the rasa scof)e to work itself out, the hero 
must be struggling against odds. Hence there must be a villain, 
taken of course in the dramatic sense. However much the odds 
may go against the hero in the action, the end must be that he 
succeeds, and the villain who justly deserves it should be the 
sufferer 

There is no d ragedy in the classical Sanskrit drama, such as 
Ro)}ico a)id Juliet tor (*xam[)le, where two innocent creatures are 
driven to untimely death by the hand of fate, or the agonies of a 
I. ear, who grief-distracted, is drivaai to madness, and ultimateh' 
death. Indian drama would brook no such ending. If human agency 
found it beyond its [H)wer to achieve a hap[)y end, then the super- 
human must interxaaie, as is well illustrated by Harshabs Na^a- 
nauda, wheat' ] ha utavahaua , though elead, is restored again to life 
bv the powers of the Cloddess (iauri. Similarly, the brilliantly 
dramatic (Mid of UUara Rama Cliarita, where Sita is carried off on 
her vindic ation as unfit to dwell among mortals, is sacrificed to this 
requirement. 1 he reason for this desire to have only a happy end. 

Last 1 paras adaptation from Sanskrit Drama. 

’ Keith: Sanskrit Drama, p. 315. 

Walson : Draniatu System of the f i indons , p. ii. 

Keith: Safiskrit Drama, p. 318. 
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or to avoid a tragic end, is that ii evil which cannot triumph over 
good is made to, then it spoils the essence of the drama, hinders the 
even course of rasa development, and finally leaves the minds ol 
the observer unsatisfied and unbalanced. 

In Sanskrit drama characters were never an end in themselves ; 
they generally conformed to classes. The king, the heroine, her 
confidant, and the Vidusaka were indispensable, and found in al- 
most every Sanskrit drama. The hero was essentially a good man, 
at times good even to the extent of being superhuman, as Rama is, 
when Intent on his dharma he drives away^ the chaste Sita, because 
the people think her unchaste. Perhaps wc may trace the hand of 
destiny in this ; but then there is hanlly^ any mental struggle that 
Rama appears to undergo before he finally decides. He does good 
as if by instinct, and that is exactly what a demi-go(l is supposed to 
do. In spite of this rule, some writers manage to bring in a little 
mental conflict in the mind of the hero, as in the case of Rakshasa 
in Mudra-Rakshasa. But anything near a Hamlet or Othello was 
hardly attempted, as it would have completely upset the develop- 
ment of rasa, A character like Macbeth or Milton’s Satan or 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles, could not even be conceived under the 
Indian theory, for that would mean sympathy with evil, which 
was the last thing the dramatic theory intended. The villain justly 
deserved his fate, whatever it was ; and there was no cause at all 
for sympathy with him. Because of this, says Keith, characters in 
an Indian drama tend to be types, and hardly ever individuals f and 
therefore lacking in the essential traits of humanity. 

Against this we have Macdonell’s statement that “the Art of the 
dramatist (Sanskrit) is not to portray types of characters, but indi- 
vidual persons ; nor do they observe the rule of the unity of time 
or place’’. ^ Besides, it must not be forgotten that certain characters 
of many a drama are distinctly individual, and certainly not types. 
Specially can this be asserted of Kalidasa’s heroines. Shakuntala, 
Urvasi, are distinct individuals. Perhaps Malavika is a very shadowy 
figure ; but the two queens are quite well and humanly character- 
ised. Bhavabhuti’s Malati and Sita are, again, distinct personal- 
ities. who can hardly be called types. Vasantasena, and, indeerl in 
that play almost every character, is a person living his or her 
individual separate existence, and can hardly be classed as a type. 
Perhaps to some of the Hero-Kings this classification may apply 

* Keith: Sanskrit DramUy p. 288. 

* Macdonell : Sanskrit JAteraiurey p. 350. 
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in a very wide sense ; but on a close examination one is able to dis- 
cern certain individualistic traits even in these characters. For 
example King Dushyanta and Agnimitra are both perhaps of a 
type, yet, despite that, they are individuals. In one a stronger sense 
of duty is apparent than in the other. In Rama, we see a different 
c haracter altogether. He is far removed from the above type, and 
tloes not hesitate even a moment to do his appointed dharma, even 
when it affects him adversely, e. g. when going into exile, declining 
the throne, or banishing Sita clearly show. In the Vcni Samhara 
on the other hand, Hhima has not the slightest qualms about his 
horrible e>rgy in the field of l)a(tlc against tbic Kauravas who had 
insulted his wife Ii'i op(*n court. He makes a character utterly unique. 

Perhaps some of the minor characters such as the friend of the 
heroine, are a type, always gay and quick at repartee. The Vidu- 
shaka is ai'D a ty[)e, jusl as the jools of vShakespc^are. Yet who can 
say of those' that they were not individuals.^ Perhaps the Indian 
Yidushakas were not so vividly drawn, as to appear to be critics 
of the affairs of man as the Shakespearean clowns were. They 
may lie classed as a type, who are individualistic only in so tar as 
the evocation of the rasa requires tliem to he. This was so because 
the object of Sanskrit dramatic representation was neither to portray 
life only, nor character oniy, hut i)olh ; and tliat only in so far as 
necessary for reproducing sentiment. 

T he whole dr ama had a purpose, as quite a number of modern 
dramas, siuTi as Shaw’s have. Hut the purpose was of a very 
different character, and peculiarly Indian, ([uite in conformity with 
the |nir[)( se of the oilier Arts already discussed. It was, as 
wr have seen, to c'voke rasa or sentiment. To evoke rasa is 
to evoke beauty ; and that was the aim of the drama, to make the 
spectators feel the same sentiment as was the artist’s when creating. 
A bliss absolute without [lersonal feeling ; such a sentiment 
only must the JiataJca the purest form of Sanskrit drama en- 
('ourage. In order to appreciate this, therefore, the spectator must 
be a man of taste. Those whose life had left them barren of im- 
pressions or emotions were incapable of relishing a drama.* In that 
sense, the Sanskrit drama may well be called an aristocratic Art ; 
because none but the cultured could appreciate it to the full. 

It was onl\' through the imitation of life or its artistic reproduc- 
tion, that this end could be achieved. P'Ut that was secondary and 
incidental, just as the artists used the human form in sculpture to ex- 

* Keith : Sanskrit Drama ^ p. 318. 
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press their transcendental ideals. To use Bharata’s language, the 
purpose of drama was not to flatter any party, but to represent the 
true and essential nature of the world, not external form but the 
Spirit behind matter. When the Devas complained to Brahma, at 
the first performance of the drama at Indra’s play-festival, that it 
represented their defeat, Brahma thus answered them — 

“The play is not merely for your pleasure, or the pleasure of the 
Devas, but exhibits moods for all the three worlds. I made this play 
as following the movement of the world, yielding the fruit of righteous- 
ness to those who follow the moral law, pleasure to those who follow 
lust, and restraint for the unruly replete with diverse moods (bhava) 
informed with the varying passions of the soul, linked to the deeds of 
all mankind, the best, the middle and the low, affording excellent 
counsel, pastime and all else.” 

“The drama shall be the source of all counsel in matters of flavour 
(rasa), mood (bhava), and every rite, it shall serve as a timely resting 
place for those who are grieved, weary, unhappy, or engaged in an 
ardourous discipline, bestowing righteousness, renown, long life, for- 
tune, increase of reason; affording counsel to the world — The drama 
is to be understood as witnessing the deeds of Gods and Titans, kings 
of spheres, and Brahman sages. Drama is that which accords with 
the order of the world (sva-bhava).” * 

From this quotation from Bharata's Natya-Shastra, the most 
authentic work on the subject, we find that to portray the grue- 
some realities of life, merely for the sake of imitating life, was never 
the aim of the drama. The drama as a class never descended to the 
level of the representation of the fleeting domestic scuffles of the 
harem system under polygamic conditions. Malvika Agnimitra, 
and Ratnavali are perhaps the only two that may fall into this 
category The plot, again, is stereotyped and concerns itself, when 
not dealing with Rama and vSita, with a King falling in love with a 
woodland nymph like Sakuntala, or an Apsara like Urvasi, or a 
princess introduced into •the harem like Ratnavali, Malvika, or 
Priyadareika. The Mudra-Rakshasa is an exception, since the 
erotic is utterly absent in that play ; and even the heroic is only in 
patches. There is but one woman in the whole play, and that not in 
the Shrin^ara Rasa ; gruesome is all but approached in the final 
scene staged on the execution ground. The main theme of this 
drama is political intripaie and tactical mammivres of the most 
complicated and doubtful nature, which, however, admittablv serve 
to throw into bold relief the main rule and general character of the 
typical classic Indian drama. 

' Coomaraswamy : Mirror of Gestures, pp. 2-3. 
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In drama, music, song, dance and acting are all there with the 
same purpose, namely to evoke rasa. Apart from that, and for their 
own sake, they are never introduced as in so many modern Indian 
dramas, where, instead of aiding the development of the sentiment, 
they come at such a wrong moment that they positively hinder it. 
The result is that one finds oneself smiling, where the writer must 
have intended to bring the spectator almost to the verge of tears. 

Acting in ancient India was a regulated art, and was not left to 
the impulse of the actor to be filled up at the last moment. 1 here 
was an elaborate code of gestures, which the actor or actress had 
to master. The dancer had a similar gesture code to master ; and 
for both, this code formed a symbolic language which the cultured 
audience thoroughly understood. In the Mirror of Gestures by Dr. 
Coomaraswamy we have some of these classified gestures which 
clearly show what this language was like. There are detailed direc- 
tions for the poise of the body, hands, legs, fingers, waist, neck, 
mouth, eyes, and eyebrows, in order correctly to interpret direction 
of the dramatist, such as watering the plants, climbing a chariot, 
plucking a flower, etc. Within these limits the actor had the fullest 
opportunity to express himself, just as in sculpture or in painting. 
Within the limits of the Art canons, as set down in the Shnstras, the 
nrtist had full liberty to express himself ; and the best of artists often 
did so to great advantage. Rut for mediocre artists this was too 
stringent a demand, and they very often failed in their efforts. 

All this in no wise means that these ancient dramatists were 
incapable of producing an illusion of realism. They did produce the 
most poignant and strikingly life-like scenes, full of indescribably 
tender pathos, gruesome horror, wherever this was essential for the 
l^romotion of the sentiment. That awful scene of Tantric worship in 
Malati-Madhav is horrifyingly realistic, the more so because the 
actors are real human beings of flesh and blood, unlike the weird 
sisters of Macbeth, who were neither of the earth nor of the air. 

1 he first scene of the first act of Uttara Rafiia Charita^ where 
Rama and Sita are going over the picture gallery surveying scenes 
of their exiled life, is full of human tenderness, and emotion very 
life-like in its effect. The whole of Malvika A^7iimiira is in the 
realistic strain, while none need dispute the terrible mirror of politi- 
cal life and intrigue held up in the Mudra-Rakshasa. About the 
most living scene, yet poetic and most touching that I have read 
is Shakuntala’s departure from the hermitage. In spite of the 
fact that it is beautifully wreathed into natural imagery, the 
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rasa is so well worked out that it is impossible to go through 
it without tears. I'he first scene of Act I of the same 
drama, is also full of effect ; the movement of the deer, the skill of 
the charioteer, the speed of the horses, and the impatience of the 
King, are all realistic yet artistic touches, drawing the reader so 
completely from himself, that he actually starts fancying himself 
one of that merry hunt. 

Hence realistic effects, whenever the dramatists desired to work 
them out, were easily achieved and very artistically managed. But 
that was exactly what they did not always want to do. Their aim 
was very different as we have already shown, and hence their results 
have to be judged by that standard . 

From the principles of the dramatic theory just elaborated, it 
will be seen how easily we can work these out from the main ideals 
of life and art, accepted among the people of Aryavarta. 

The first main ideal of Indian Art, we have said, was that it was 
not concerned merely with copying actual life, but that it went be- 
yond form, or the material world, to grasp the inner and deeper 
meaning of existence, and presented to mankind some aspects of the 
One Unity behind all Diversity. Following this ideal, the classical 
Sanskrit drama is also not concerned with the outward, but with the 
ideal or ultimate Reality or Beauty, not the everyday life of men 
and women, but the sublimated essence of living, as in the lives of 
the Gods and the Titans. These may be given earthly names and 
earthly guise, but all the same they are not human individuals, but 
ideal types of what men and women should be. Sita and Shakuntala 
were both such, too good to dwell among erring mortals, though 
they lived among them, wore earthly garb, used earthly language, 
and thought earthly thoughts, as portrayed by the master drama- 
tists When the earthly folks, therefore, were not able to realise 
their perfection, the supernatural agents swept them off to the 
spheres where they could be better appreciated. 

In considering the Literary Arts, especially Drama and Poetry, 
we find that almost all the extant specimens are of Hindu, or rather 
Brahmanic, creation. Except for the dramas of Aswagosh and 
N agananda by Harsha, there are no dramas existing of Buddhist 
origin ; while Jain writers, if any, are not commonly known. Hence 
the second ideal of Indian Art, which is so beautifully worked out in 
sculpture reliefs of Sanchi and Amaravati, is hardly found within 
this sphere. Except perhaps the Nagananda, where the ecjuality 
and unity of all existence is well emphasised, we have no other 

28 * 
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drama where this is clearly brought out. VVe may, if we so think, 
trace this in the way the Sanskrit dramatists weave nature, man, 
and supernatural beings, all into one in their dramas. This can 
hardly explain the fact as this is an essential of a romantic drama, 
and tl^e Sanskrit drama is romantic, and, therefore, wanild have this 
element even if the; above ideal did not inspire it. 


Poetry in Ancient India. 

Drama and poetry are very much allied, because the drama is 
itself, except for minor dialogues, written in lyric verse. Hence, as 
in the drama, thc^ purpose of classic Sanskrit poetry was to evoke 
n/s(c, or suggest beauty, or reveal reality. Kavyam Rasatniaka'^ti 
Vdkyu)}!, says the principal treatise writer on the subject, in defining 
[)oetry . 

1 he Vedas and U panishads are the earliest examples of Indian 
pcjctry. Ihey show considerable imaginative capacity, beauty 
of phraseology and word music ; at times even very profound 
thought, but (;n the whole they are mainly descriptive. The 
U panishads arc full of .sce[)ticism, and a deep'desire to probe into 
the secret of the Universe. 

In the Kpics we come across the poetic form of classic Sanskrit 
quite definitely ; and have emotion, action, and description laid out 
as required by the prescribed rules of the vSanskrit poetics. The 
lipics are the Mahabharata and the Rauiayana, both of enormous 
length, and at places full of vigour and stMitiment, but on the whole 
narrative. 

It is with the name of the greatest dramatist of India that the best 
spec imens of the Kav\a are also associated. Dnlv three of Kali- 
dasa’s poems hav^e come down to us One is an e[)ic, one a Kavya 
proper. Rairhuvamsa, deals with the story of the race of Raghu, 
and is not so fascinating as the other two. I'he descriptions are 
rich, spirited, and often rise to true poetry, anci, despite its length, 
the reader remains under the spell of Kalida.sa’s superb fancy, 
wonderful imagery, and inimitable sweetness of versification. The 
ac'rial [massage o\’er India seems to be a unique idea of Kalidasa 
(which was ta^pied later by other writers with hardly equal success) 
toreshadowing our aeroplanes ; for here are pictured Rama and Sita 
lirivelling Irom Lanka to Ayodhva in an aerial chariot. 

The Kuniara Sanibhava deals with the w-inning of Shiva by 
Um.i the daughter of the Himalayas, whose beauty is vividly sug- 
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gested in a manner typically Indian through the various attributes 
of Nature ; 

“Blest was that hour and all the world was gay, 

When Mena’s daughter saw the light of day, 

A rosy glow filled all the brightening sky, 

And odorous breeze came sweeping softly by, 

Breathed round the hill a sweet unearthly strain.’’ 

And the glad heavens poured down their flowing rain.’*^ 

The exquisite grace and sweetness of the tender maiden seems to 
have intoxicated all nature with new life. 

Another beautiful passage is where the austere hermit feels a 
passion for this devoted soul dawning upon him. The whole picture 
is exquisitely worked (3Ut. T he hermit’s passion was strengthened 
by all the aid the god of love, Kama, could give, who stood hidden 
exhausting all the content of his quiver ; yet the strong heart would 
not yield to love. As the Great God felt the depth of his being stir- 
red, he looked round to find the cause. And lo ! he spied Kama. So 
great was the anger that flames leapt forth from the eyes of the 
Yogi, that poor Kama was on the instant burnt to cinders. Uma, 
disgraced, went into penance ; and so the tale runs, full of pathos, 
tenderness, exquisite beauty of language, and rich and appropriate 
similes. To seek for illustration is like seeking for a particular 
fragrance in a garden of flowers. 

“Like the moon’s influence on the sea at rest 
Came passion stealing over the hermit’s breast; 

While on the maiden’s lips that mocked the dye 
Of ripe red fruit he bent his melting eye. 

And Oh ! how showed the lady’s love for him, 

The heaving bosom and each quivering limb 
Like young kadambas, when the leaf buds swell 
At the warm touch of spring they love so well.’’* 

Indeed to quote but a few passages from a Master like Kalidasa, 
who knew the course of love so well and so minutely even to the 
tenderest detail, and hence evoked the rasa perfectly, is really to 
spoil a beautiful flower by breaking it into its petals ; and hence we 
will attempt it no further. 

The next Kavya, and much shorter than the other, is the 
Megha-duta, or Cloud-Messenger, about the most fanciful one can 
dream of. A poor Yaksha was banished from fair Alaka for being 

^ R- C. Dutt : Civilisation of Ancient India : “Poetry in India”, Vol. Ill, 
p. 430. 

« Ibid., p. 431. 
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too fond of his wife and neglecting his duties, far beyond the Vin- 
dhyas. In his exile he could think of none but his beloved, to whom 
he sent a messenger, a unique one, a rain cloud, to tell of his yearn- 
ing for her. f ie traces the course the cloud would take, describing by 
this device the panoramic view of India, which, besides showing his 
wide geographical knowledge, gives an interesting and instructive 
jiicture of India as it was then. Metaphors and similes abound. Most 
l)eautiful is the description of his heart’s longing.' One can almost 
hear the sigh of despair, when he, in the midst of this fanciful 
revery, wakes up t(3 the fact that the cloud will actually meet her, 
his beloved, while he will not. The description of ‘‘immortal 
Hiiaini” is (itlingly given in the choicest words and apt comparison. 

“ I'o fair I'jjain’s palaces and pride, 

And beaut ions, daughters turn awhile aside, 

Whose glancing eyes, whose lightning, looks unseen. 

Dark are tliy days and thou, in vain hast been. 

Here as tlie early ;'cphyrs waft along^ 

In swelling harmony, the woodland song, 

'I hey scatter sweetness from the fragrant flower, 

That jo>ful opens to the morning hour; 

With friendly zeal they sport around the maid 
W'ho carl)' courts their vivifying aid, 

.And cool from Sipra’s jelid waves, embrace, 

I'^'ich languid limb and enervated grace."* 

With Kalidasa, then, the best Indian poetry is rightly summed 
up And, as our purpose is t(') touch on only the best that the age 
could give, we need treat of no other, except perhaps Bhairavi. 
b'orceful and vigorous, he combined spirited language with lofty 

’ ‘‘(ioddess belove<l, how \ainly I emplore, 

The world it) trace the semblance I adore; 

I hv graceful form the flexile tendril shews; 

And likt' thy locks the peacock’s plumage glows; 

Mild as ihy ( lieeks, the moon’s new beams appear, . 

And those soft I'ves adorn the timid deer; 

Ii'i rippling brooks thy curling brows 1 sci* 

Rut only views combine these charms in thee. 
l"en in these wilds our unrelenting fate 
nroseril)e the univ)n lo\ e and art create. 

W hen with colours that the rock supplies. 

O’er the rude stone thv pictured beauties rise; 

Fain w'ould I think once more we fondl) meet; 

.And seek to fall in homage at thv feet; 

In vain; for (Muious tears my purpose blight, 

.\nd veil the lovely image from my sight.” 

*//»/(/., p. I— -Wilson’s translation. 
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eloquence. But hardly does he come anywhere near the refined and 
courtly Art of Kalidasa, so replete with beauty of [ihrase, and deli- 
cacy of emotion. 

In these poems, as in the drama, the ideals of the search for the 
Infinite and the Ideal of Unity are there, perhaps not so distinct, 
for we hardly have enough to judge from. The love of Ih-auty is 
perfectly portrayed as seen in the few examples given. 

, To give this class of poems a separate section is 

hardly justihed by the specimetis, because there are 
very few lyric poems in existence. It is to Kalidasa that we owe the 
best, and his Art in general has alreadv been reviewed. 

The Cloud-M essenf^er we have treated as a Kavya, but it ’s 
classed by some as a lyric. Next comes what is ( ailed Rltu-SaDiJiani, 
or the Cycle of Seasons. The [)oet gives the description 
in as flowery and ornate a language as possible, of the six seasons 
of the year recognised by Sanskrit [)oets. With flowing descriptions 
of the beauties of nature in which erotic scenes arc* interspers(‘d, th(' 
poet adroitly interweaves the expression of human emotiiMis. “ P(m - 
haps no other work of Kalidasa manifests so strikingly the poet’s 
deep sympathy with nature, his keen [)owers of observation, and his 
skill in depicting an Indian landscape in vivid colours.” 

The joy with which the thirsting and parching earth greets the 
first shower of the seasonal monsoon is thus df'scribed : 

“The mountain fills the soul with yearning thoughts of lov(‘, 

When rain charged clouds bend down to kiss the towering rocks, 
When round about the slopes the streams gush down 
And throngs of peacocks that begin to dance are sem. 

After Kalidasa, the next famous name is that (^f Bhartrihari, a 
grammarian, philosopher, and poet. It is only the litt^rary training 
of India that can make such a combination possibled He wrote three 
groups of centals of verses, which are rpiite fiofnilar. The hundred 
stan::as of A maru, says Macdonnel, ‘are irn|)ortant lyrical and erotic 
works also. 

But in the- whole range of lyrical Sanskrit poetry, it would lie 
difficult to rival the exquisite music and the incomparable phras- 
ing, — not to speak of the beauty of sentiment — of jayadeva’s Gita 
Govinda. The whole romance of Radha and Krishna is knit together 
m a series of poems, which arc intended to he sung. It is highly 
erotic yet suggestive, \vithout the least trace of vulgarity or erude- 

' Ibid., p. 340. 

* Ibid., p. 342. 
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ness. In fact refinement of expression, exquisite imagery and 
word music are its key notes. It is the one of its kind and the best. 
The reader may judge for himself from the extracts following. 

Jaya Deva inffjrms us that Krishna, having known the bliss of 
Radha's affection, forgets it soon, under the magical and seductive 
atmosphere of romance and worship, bestowed on him by the 
Gopis, 1 hus they enchant and captivate him : — 

“One with star blossomed champilk wreathed, wooes him to rest 
his head. 

On the dark pillow of her breast so tenderly outspread ; 

And o’er his brow with roses blown she fans a fragrance rare, 

That falls on the enrlianted sense like rain in thirsty air; 

While the company of damsels wave many and odorous spray. 

And Krishna laughing, toying, sighs the soft spring away. 

Another gazing in his face, sits wistfully apart, 

Searching it with those looks of love that leap from heart to heart; 
Her eyes — atire with shy desire, veiled In’ their lashes black — 

Speak so that Krishna cannot choose but s(‘nd thc^ m<.*ssage back; 

In the ('ornpany of damsels whose bright e\es in the ring 

Shine round him with soft meanings in the merry light of spring. 

I he third one of that dazzling band of dwelku s in the wood — 

Body and bosom panting with pulse of youthful blood — 

Leans over him, as in his ear a lightsome thing to speak, 

And then with leaf-soft lip imprints a kiss below his cheek; 

A kiss that thrills, and Krishna turns at the silkam totich 
'Fo give it back, — ah Radha ! forgiuting thei‘ too much. 

And one with arc'h smile beckons him awav from Jumna’s banks. 
Where the tall bamboo bristle like spears in battle ranks. 

And plucks his cloth to make him (ome into the mango shade. 
Where the fruit is ripe and golden, and \hr milk and cakes are laid; 
Oh ! gfolden red the mangoes, and glad tlu' hsasts of spring. 

And fair the flowers to lie upon and swetU the dancers sing. 

Sweetest of all that Femptress who dances for him now 

\\ ith subtle feet whic h part and meet in the Ras measure slow, 

Fo the c'hime of silver bangles, and th<' beat rose-leaf hands. 

And pipe and lute and cymbal played bv the wc:)odland bands; 

So that wholly passion ladcm — eve, ear, sens(‘, soul overcome — 
Krishna is theirs in the forest ; his heart forgets its home. 

So, Krishna laughs and toys, dreaming his spring away with 
these woodland nymphs, till suddimlv penitence dawns upon him, 
and he goes in scMirh hu* Radha. 

Radha in th(' meanwhile, heartsu k at such neglect, and seeing her 
heavenly beauty slighted so, has withdrawn, and there in her sc')!!- 
tude she sings her misery in a plaintive and pathetic lav- Must love 
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thee — cannot choose but love thee ever. Yet, she sighs half hope 
lesS: and in despair utters : Will there not come an end to earthly 
madness? Shall I not^ past the sorrow^ have the gladness? 

1 hinking she aught to, she hastily summons her maid and ex- 
citedly bids her. 

“Go to him, — win him hither, — wisper low 
How he may find me if he searches well; 

Say, if he will — joys past his hope to know 
Await him here; go now to him, and tell 
Where Radha is, and that henceforth sh(‘ charms 
His spirit to her arms.” 

“Lead him; say softly I shall ohule his blindness, 

And vex him with my angers; yet add this, 

He shall not vainly sue for loving kindness, 

Nor miss to see me close, nor lose the bliss 
That lives upon my lips, nor be denied 
The rose-throne at my side.” 

1 he maid goes on her errand and discovers wanton Krishna in as 
listless a mood, thinking of none but Radha whom his folly has lost 
for him. 


“Radha, Enchantress ! Radha queen of all ! 

(h)ne — lost, because she found me sinning here; 

And I so stricken with my foolish fall, 

I could not stay her out of shame and fear; 

She will not hear ; 

In her disdain and grief vainly I call.” 

Yet the man typical in Krishna- — a perfect touch- cries out 

“Canst thou — because I did forget — forsake me” 


Finding Krishna in such pangs of remorse, the maid pours out 
her mistress’s message in light but vivid verse. Krishna, elated 
quicklv beckons her go, and report to Radha his remorse, beg her 
forgiveness, and in all haste fetch her to him. The maid hurries off 
but returns without Radha who is unbending. Says she 

“Krishna ! ’tis thou must come (she sang) 

Ever she waited thee in heavenly bower ; 

The lotus seeks not the wandering bee, 

The bee must find the flower.” 

Krishna agrees, but he tarries a little, and appears at dawn in- 
stead of the night. The enraged Radha's imagination runs riot. vShe 

27 
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imagines him again in the arms of another, and, in stanzas that both 
by their words and music reveal the torment and struggle of her 
great love, she prays for the last relief, — death 

“Wind of Indian waves ! 

If that thou canst, blow poison here not nard; 

(iud of the nv(; shafts ! slioot thy sharpest hard, 

And kill me, Radha, — Radha who forgave ! 

Or, bitter River, 

Yamun ! be Yama’s sister ! be Death’s kin ! 

Swell thy waves up to me and gulf me in, 

('ooling this ( rue), burning pain for ever.” 

Thus this tender soul cries for death, rather than a life of ignomy 
without her lover. But on the morrow he appears. His presence 
transforms Radha, and she beams radiance once again. His patient 
form on bended knees, trembling with fear, wonder, joy, love and 
reverence, reveals to Radha that victory is hers. 

Her feminine wiles come to her aid. She chides him ; bids him go 
away and say no more “lest I believe thee“. In the last, Krishna 
reads ho[)e and springs upon it. His last appeal is a masterpiece ; 
hence it is reproduced almost wholly. 

Sings Krishna 

() angel of my hope ! () my heart’s liome ! 

My f(‘ar is lost in love, my love in fear; 

This bids me trust mv burning wish, and come, 

I hat checks me with its memories, drawing near. 

I aft up thy look, and let the thing it saith 
Knd fear with grace, or darken love to death. 

Or only sp(‘ak once again, for though thou slay me. 

Thy heavenly mouth must move, and I shall hear 
Duli et delights of perfect music sway me 
Again — again the voice so blest and dear; 

.Sweet judge ! the prisoner prayeth for his doom 
That he may hear his fate divinelv come. 

.Spi*ak once more ! then thou canst not choose but show 
Thy mouth’s unparalleled and honeyed wonder, 

W’here, like pearls hid in red lipped shell, the row 
Of pearly teeth thy rose red lips lie under; 

Ah me ! I am the bird that woos the m(>on. 

And pipes — poor fool ! to make it glitter soon. 

* * * 

riiou, thou hast been my blood, my breath, my being; 

The pearl to plunge for in the sea of life. 

The sight t(^ strain for, past the bounds of seeing; 
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I'he victory to win through longest strife ; 

My Queen ! my crowned mistress ! my shepherd bride 
Take this for truth, that what I say beside. 

Of bold love — grown full — orbed at sight of tlu e — 

May be forgiven with quick remission; 

For, thou divine fulfilment of all hope ! 

Thou all — undreamed completion of the vision ! 

I gaze upon thy beauty, and my fear 

Passes as clouds do, when the moon shines clear. 

So if thou’rt angry still, this shall avail, 

Look straight at me, and let thy bright g'umce wound me ; 

Fetter me ! gyve me ! lock me in the goal 
Of thy delicious arms; make fast around me 
The silk-soft manacles of wrists and hands. 

Then kill me ! I shall never break those bands. 

* * * 

Thy brow like smooth BandhCika leaves ; thy cheek 
Which the dark-tinted Madhuk’s velvet shows; 

Thy long lashed lotus eye, lustrous and meek ; 

Thy nose Tila-bud ; thy teeth like rows 
Of Kunda-petals ! he who pierceth hearts 
Points with thy loveliness all five darts. 

But Radiant, Perfect, Sweet, Supreme, forgive ! 

My heart is wise — my tongue is foolish still : 

I know where I come — I know I live — 

I know that thou art Radha — that this will 
Last and be heaven : that I have leave to rise 
Up from thy feet and look into thine eyes ! 

* * '-<■ 

Dearest glory that stills my voice, 

Beauty unseen, unknown, unthought ! 

Splendour of love in whose sweet light 
Darkness is past and nought; 

* * •;+ 

Radha, enchantress ! Radha, the Queen ! 

Be this trespass forgiven — 

In that I dare with courage too much 
And a heart afraid, — so bold it is grown — 

To hold thy hand with a bridegroom’s touch, 

And take thee for mine, mine own.”^ 

The perfect cadence of this verse must be lost to us who cannot 
read the original. Yet, to any really interested reader I would sug- 
gest this method. Get a good Sanskrit reader to read the original 


* Edwin Arnold: The Indiun Song of Songs from Indian Poetry. 
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text to you, while you listen with your eyes closed. Within a short 
while you will yourself start feeling the grip of the cadence. 

The rearler must wonder why I have quoted from this poem so 
copiously, while I have been almost frugal in the rest of the chap- 
ter. My only answer is, that, the fact that Gita Govinda is translated 
is known to very few people. I inquired of so many and was told 
no translations existed until one day by sheer chance a book called 
Indian Poetry by Kdwin Arnold fell into my hands ; and therein, to 
my surprise and delight, I discovered a translation of Gita Govinda 
entitled The Indian So7ig of Somrs. Perhaps very many readers 
have had the same difficulty that I had, and hence to facilitate them 
I have spared this beautiful lyric more space. 

Summinfj up. I'liis last scctiofi coucludes this chapter on the 
review of Art in Ancient India. 

We have glanced over Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music, 
iJancing and the Literary Arts, concentrating on one aspect, 
aiul stressing only those ex|)ressions which appear to embody 
direc tly the ideals of Art already described. 

In this array, which the imagination of the race genius has assem- 
bled before us, is embodied the drama of the human destiny, the 
agonies and triumphs of the human soul, in the hardest of granites, 
or softest of colours ; voiced forth from the lofty heights of the lats 
and shikharas, or floating on the wings of the haunting melody of an 
Indian Art song, or, evoked through the subtle and graceful move- 
ments of the ‘bride of the* gods*, as, with the rhythm of her ges- 
tures. sh(* worships the* inspirer of her Art, the great God Shiva. 

Tah' after tale, e})isode after episode, of that splendid struggle 
the striving (^f the Iluman Soul — are related on the surface of the 
walls and ceilings of the ancient caves and temples, with what may 
at first appear to be no app.trent coherence, linking the whole racial 
ex|)ression. Observe the walls and ceilings of Ajanta and Ellora 
the t(*rraces of IhM'obudur, and the layer upon layer of the sculptures 
[)iled to adorn the shikharas of the Flindu Temples? What impres- 
sion do these leave? Ccnild we say thev were the varied expressic^ns 
of the same process? It needs but the right pers[)ective to determine 
the unity that links these varied expressions. After that is acquired, 
the longer the eye dwells on this bewildering mass, more and more 
of the message enshrined within these expressions reveals itself. 
They all have but one message to reveal, the same truth to tell, 
namely, that all Creation is One, and the Realisation of this Unity 
is the Sole Purpose of Existence. 
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This message has been adequately expressed, and at times inade- 
quately. It is not for a moment implied that every Art creation of 
the Indian is Beautiful, and far less Perfect. For defects there are ir. 
all human achievements, and must be. But, in an ancient racial artis- 
tic expression, what is to be considered is not the defects but the 
effect of the w'hole Art that spreads over a period of a thousand 
years. What is it that the ancients wanted to reveal ? And has their 
Art been successful in this achievement.^ So many of the expres- 
sions have been illustrated, and it was seen that these creations 
overflow with the love and devotion that gave them birth. Their 
message is so apparent, once the symbols are understood, that none 
can miss it. That the Indians were masters in what they produced 
can hardly be denied. 

Their ‘ideal of Beauty’ is unique ; yet, consistejitly striven far, 
and ca[)tured as near to perfection as can be in certain motifs, while a 
suggestion of this ideal pervades the rest of the Art, and is subtly 
brought out through the expression and action of the piece, the pro- 
portions used, the technique, and atmosphere created. Some of the 
methods used make us wonder as to their purpose ; but a little con- 
centration changes the wonder into marvel, and we begin to realise 
that profound conceptions have their own occult means of knitting 
together, and revealing, through forms in apparent confusion, 
their ultimate purpose. It has been the confu.sion of many 
why Indian sculptors have used the method of giving the principal 
characters of their piece a size larger than the rest of humanity 
surrounding it. The famous Bodhissattva at Ajanta is an example 
of this method. What does this apparent disproportion signify? 
Let us observe the Bodhissattva. He is a man of the world, richly 
decked with jewels and ornaments. He has a wife by his side. Yet 
his face shows that though he may be in and part of the life round 
him, yet, in spirit, he is not one with them. 

“The whole world is in his eyes, and with it, an immense and in- 
effable compassion. — Grandly he commerges detached, and yet not 
isolated from all those variously occupied forms around; or if isolated, 
isolated only in spirit.” 

It is this isolation of the spirit, or advanced evolution that is 
brought out by this method, which is so ably and effectively used in 
many sculptured reliefs, besides Ajanta. 

Another symbolism of Indian Art, misunderstood very often, is 
the symbol of many headed and limbed figures. The symbolism of 
this has been explained, also the ae.sthetic value of the symbolism 
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has been considered, and we have found that, in the hands of master 
artists, this symbol has been deftly fashioned and marvellously pro- 
portioned, and has become an important Art motif of the Brahmanic 
age, round which so much of the Art of the classical period centres. 

Yet, certain scholars have, as already pointed out, termed this 
motif j/rotesquc, and blamed the Art of this age as being very 
defective because of lack of restraint. I his brings me to this ques- 
tion of defect in Art, — especially a traditional and racial Art ! 

Not being an artist myself, I do not think I will venture to go into 
what may be technical defects or shortcomings of Indian Art. Be- 
sides, dc'fect is such a relative term. As pointed out, some of the 
l)(.*st !n(3tifs of tlu‘ v\rt have been termcnl defective by others, hence 
in a work of this c haracter, which is not an artistic treatise, it is futile 
to discuss tills to|)ic\ We n(‘ed just add that, as Indian Art was a 
racial Art, whatever its defects were the defects of the race which 
prc'xluced the Art, and, whatever its merits wcse also the merits of 
the race that gave birth to the Art. 

It is th(‘ tradition of such an Art that is alive with us to-day, 
though in a vc'ry dilapidated lorm. 1 his we need to rejuvenate, so 
that it may once* more iKXome the vehicle of a racial expression as 
it once was. 



CHAPTER Vm 

ART IN THE DAILY L(EE OF ANCIENT 

INDIA 

We have given in the last chapter an outline of some of the Fine 
Arts cultivated in Ancient India, correlating their cultiva- 
tion to the people’s life in general, as well as to the main 
motive forces and racial instincts that gave them birth. In the 
present chapter, an attempt will be made to ascertain the exact place 
Art occupied in the daily life of those people ; and see, how far the 
cultivation of Art beautified life, and the conduct of life exalted Art. 

We have seen how the ancient Indians worshipped, what sort 
of temples they built, what congregational halls they erected, and 
what arts, graces and philosophies they cultivated in their life 
as a people. Let us now see what kind of homes they fashioned for 
themselves and the atmosphere and surroundings they lived in. 
An essential basis for a good home is a house. How did the ancients 
build their dwelling houses.^ As already mentioned in the section 
on architecture, we have no remains of any Indian secular 
building, coming from the period dealt with. Models, how- 
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ever reconstructed from sculptured reliefs/ give us some idea of 
these residences.^ 

/ffuMeHin Havel tells us that the ancient monasteries were 

AnriLt imiiii. Aryan joint family house.® The 

plan of a Vihara, cind so probably of a dwelling house, 
consisted of, first, a verandah supported by pillars, in the centre 
of which was the main gateway. This verandah opened into a large 
hall, often supported by pillars. In it were scattered stone benches 
for tlH‘ inmates to sit on. Round this hall, winch was invariably 
a rectangular area, were the living rooms. On top of these was gene- 
rally a terrace, where the member.^, of an Aryan household met and 
received their visitors, and took their ease, or had their games, 
recreation, or dalliance, on soft moonlit nights of the Indian spring 
and autumn.* Ornamentation was usually lavished upon the main 
entran('(‘ and the pillars that supported the verandah. The benches 
m the courtyard were all richly carved, probably even painted. At 
t!m(^s, at the farther side of the Hall, the family had its own private 
shrine. I he wall space around this courtyard was very likely covered 
by delic ious frescoes, judging from the injunctions of the Kama- 
suira, or cwen the models at Ajanta. Perhaps in the days of the 
sacrific'es, the pater fawilias presicled over the household sacrifices 
in this courtyard ; and later, it pr(')bably enshrined the images of 
the household gcxls. That l)eing so, its decoration must have been 
the best the family could afford. 

Decoration. Materials most favoured for living houses 

were generally wood and brick. These were covered over, both 
externally and internally with white chunam, and the outer surface 
was brilliantly painted u[K)n with frescoes, designs, and figures.® 
Some of these patterns w'ere of wreath work, creeper work, fine 
ribbcMi work, and dragon's tooth work. 

* Coomaraswamy : Arts and Crafts^ p. 125. 

^ 1 he remains of houses, streets, sewers, baths, discovered in the Indus 
Valley recently, and described and illustrated so graphically in Sir J. Mar- 
shall’s monumental work on Mohen-jo-Daro, fall outside our period in as 
much as, not having so far any definite historical data about the people who 
built these works, it has been thought best to leave them out of this work. 

^ History of Aryan (Ivilisationy C hap. I. 

‘ References to this are to be found in almost every classic Sanskrit poem 
or drama e.g. Mudra-Rakshasa speaking of the Flower Festival, probably 
corresponding to modern Holi, described by the Emperor Chandragupta from 
the Terrace of his own palace. 

R. David: B. India, p. 70. 

' Ibid., p. 68. 
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Dr Coomaraswamy describes domestic houses of Madura and 
lanjore of the 17th and i8th Centuries. What is very remarkable 
is that their plan and construction seem hardly to differ from those 
already described. He gives illustrations of some of the pillars and 
cornices in these houses, which would very clearly give us an idea of 
how the ancient Indian buildings must have been ornamented.^ 

Another portion of the house, where ornamentation was lavished, 
was the main door and the windows. These were made of wood, 
as was everything of architecture in Ancient India for a long time. 

'‘The oldest type of door consisted of a solid adze lieron leaf without 
hinges; from these there were transitions to the most elaborate carved 
and panelled doors of the Punjal), Rajputaiia, Gujrat, Mysore etc., the 
oldest existing examples appear to be the Chitor doors, now kept in the 
Ajmer Mosques of Kwaja Sahib. 

The writer does not mention the exact date of these doors. A 
very interesting as well as instructive idea of how these ancient 
Indian doorways were constructed, and their relation to the rest of 
the architectural and decorative scheme, is vividly set before our 
eyes in Plate 8C portraying the Vidhtira Pandita Jataka, Equally 
alive and colourful was the gateway of Vasantasena^s abode. It was 
high and majestic, almost suggesting it wanted a peep into the sky. 
It was adorned with strings of jasmine garlands.^ The portals were 
of ivory. Banners and festoons fluttered from its imposing turrets, 
and seemed to invite people to enter. The doors proper were of 
gold, thickly set with diamonds. “Yes'\ the reluctant Maitreya has 
to confess “ Vasantasena's house door is a beautiful thing. Really, 
it forcibly challenges the attention of a man who doesn’t care about 
such things.” Allowing for poetic exaggeration, if Vasantasena--‘a 
mere courtesan,— could afford such luxury, the imagination has not 
to travel much further to recreate the dwellings of the nobility of 
Ujjain, a city according to Kalidasa without a peer. 

Perforated windows are indeed a unique feature of Oriental archi- 
tecture. They were very popular in India too. The examples exist- 
ing to-day in Northern India arc mostly of the Moghul type, but 
Dr. Coomaraswamy says that old Dravidian and Chalukyan stone- 
work show^s that built up jalis of this kind are also indigenous in the 
South. These Southern forms are usually of solid wood, perforated 

' Arts and Crafts y pi. 128. 

* Ibid.y p. 164. 

^ Griffith’s Ajanta; Plate 39. — Yazdani’s Ajanta. 

* From Griffith’s Ajanta we see houses and city gateways festooned and 
garlanded with flowers and ornaments, cf. the ‘dance party’ opp. 
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with designs that are more often floral than geometrical, and also 
include animal and figure subjects (Fig. 145-146). * This wood-work 
was often colourerl to match the general scheme of the walls and 
ceiling as well as the floor, which also received its due share of 

attention . 

Ceilings of Ancient Indian temples are intricate and amazingly 
ornate. Some of these ornate structures are illustrated by us. I he 
(cilings from Dilwara, Konarak, and the South Indian shrines 
baffle the senses with their intricacy of design, minute yet superb 
(Tal tsmanshi[), and deft [)roportions. The ceilings and pillars of the 
Vihara and verandah of Cave No. H at Ajanta are studded with 
paintings of floral designs of various shades and hues intermingled 
with s(^v('ral animal and bird inotils, such as monkey, swan, etc.* 
The most b(‘autiful of these ceiling representations is the Shiva- 
Uma grouj) in the corner of Cave II, where, as they are floating in 
the air, Shiva tells Uma something, which has brought on the 
maiden’s face a bewitching expre.ssion of innocent wonder. 

I leiK'e we may with good reason suggest that ceilings of living 
houses w(‘r(‘ adorned with due care and attention, and offered as 
much s('o[)(‘ both to the artist as well as to the lover of Art to satisfy 
their a(‘sthetic sense, “Roofing” says Coomaraswamy “was often 
hig'hly elaborat<‘, both in structure and ornamentation, with carved 
raft(‘rs and beautiful pendants. 

H(‘fore we |)ass on to the interior decoration of a hiuise, we may 
(onsider one more item, which will complete the exterior, namely 
the gardfMi. I'he Indian love of colour and harmony was perceived 
even in the ('hoica* el the sit(' lor monast('ri(*s l)y the ret lusc^ Monks. 
In individual gardtMis, with a soil as fertile as the Indian,* the love 
was supremely gratified. 

It appears there were s('veral types of gardens in Aryavarta. 
Perhaps the oldest wc*re the groves surrounding the ancient hermi- 
tag(’s. VVe would in modern times call them [xirks perhaps. We have 
alrcMily described these when dealing with these hermitages. Next 
there apfiear to be [)ublic gardens or parks round temples, baths, 
gambling hiuises, theatres and public houses. 

( jardens round palaces and private houses form a group by them- 
selves. Some rich nol^les even had their own orcharcis. 

(hardening did not merely mean flower-growing, for, we find 


* Ibid., p. 165. 

< Fspocial attention is drawn to Plates 92-96 from GritTith’s Ajanta. 

* Ibid., p. 162. 
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gardens were planned, laid, and cultivated according to well thought 
out schemes. Accessories, such as fountains, ponds, tanks, pillars, 
pedestals, ferneries, aviaries, were all used to embellish the place. 
Horticulture and grafting seems to have been known and new and 
unique specimens of Howers of innumerable hues and perfumes were 
cultivated. 

What a spectacle the.se gardens presented ! In fact their whole 
nature and extent are revealed in the literature of the times, and by 
oui constant ally, the frescoes of Ajanta. About the earliest descrip- 
tion of a garden is from Megasthene\s. Pataliputra, with its splendid 
fortification of 570 towers seems to have baffled this keen observer. 
This is how he described the garden : 

“The palace, which was built chielly of vv(’)0(l, excelled in it.*^ splen- 
dour the palaces of Ekbatana and Susa. It stood in an extensive park, 
filled with flowering trees and shrubs containing many fish-ponds. There 
were shady groves and trees set in clumps, forming bowers with their 

branches interwoven by some especial cunning of the gardeners 

I'here are birds there free and unconfined, nesting in branches, birds 
of all kinds besides the parrots that are kept there and whecd in bevies 

round the king’s person There are lovely artificial tanks with 

fishes in them, very large and cpiile tame.”^ 

Por another very living description of a garden we turn to the 
garden of ‘'the pride of all Ujjaini'', the peerless Va.santasena. 
Two courts out of the eight of tliat s[)acious abode formed the 
garden proper. Birds of every description, peacocks, doves, par- 
rots, cuckoos, flamingos, cranes, pigeons, thrushes, all nestled 
somewhere within the leafy foliage, billing and cooing, as their heart 
overflowed in the happiness their rapturous melody awakcntMl even 
in the rusted brahmin Maitreya, who does not hesitate to compare 
it to Indra’s l^iradise.^ The trees, the pond, the fishes, the jasmine, 
shephalikci, navamaliha etc. strewn the paths with their fallen 
blossoms, and adorn the garden .so as to make “Indra’s heaven look 
dungy !“ 

Equally enchanting is the description of a nobleman’s garden in 
fair Ujjaini, as enshrined in the flowery language of Mefrha~Duta. 
The Yaksha's garden is indeed an aristocratic affair. Its large 
grounds contain, several well laid avenues where the clustering 
Madhavi and Ciiruvaca wreath and intertwine ; a shady plantain 
grove ; and a lake, bordered by artificial mounds, where in the lim- 
pid waters the swans bask in the midday sun. Then there is a foun- 

' ALVian Nat Amin, XIII, 18 from Ancient India — Coclrington, p. 14. 

* Sudraka : Toy Curt — Tr. Ryder, pp. 68-73. 
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tain reached by emerald steps, with golden columns surrounding it ; 
on a crystal base begirt with jewels, a blue peacock rests. ‘ 

On the walls and ceiling of Ajanta we get several glimpses of 
gardens and parks. ^ Flowers and floral designs form the back 
ground of so much of the Art, both in stone and paint hence, 
their influence on life and Art speaks for itself without further 
comment 

Now we will glance inside an ancient Indian abode. Once more 
we will have to resort to Ajanta. The plan we have already observed 
is the same as that of a Vihara one central courtyard with rooms 
surrounding it. The walls were in most elaborate abodes frescoed, 
d here were nit( hes in the walls, some of which were ornamental, 
and held scul[)turerl images, and others served the same pur[)ose as 
our brackets. 

Furniture. Fumiture, in the modern sense of the word, — 

sofas, chairs, tables etc., — was hardly known in Ancient India. I'he 
main furniture in an Ancient Indian home consisted of a few 
bedsteads, raised divans, and sometimes benches used in the court- 
yard and gardens, all made of w(K)d.‘‘ In the ri('her dwellings, per- 
haps. more (‘xponsiv(' material such as marble was used. In the roy- 
al pala('(*s, the throne was naturally the most ornate, usually made 
of gold, inlaid with jewels and precious stones. Besides these, there 
w(‘r<' royal chairs used by kings, which were hardly less ornate.® 
Bedsteads, or charpais as they are called, consisted of a low wooden 
Irame, supported on four legs, made in various designs and intri- 
cat(dy (*arv('d, inlaid or lacciuered, added to the elegance of the dain- 
tily frescoed designs <^n th(' surrounding walls and ceiling. In one of 
the fr escoes at Ajanta we have Buddha's wife sleeping on one of 
these bedsteads.® Mow’ elegantly the [)osts are carved, and shaped, 
how exquisitely decorated ! Receptacles for clothes and other be- 
longings, which make up so great a portion of modern household 
furnitur(‘ were usually ('contrived in the walls of the houses. A close 
examination of the frescoe will reveal this ; as also many an old- 
fashioned building in ancient towns still surviving will indicate. 

’ Kalidasa: — Fr. Wilson, pp. 82-86. 

^ (ii inilli’s Ajiuitd — Plates 6, 7, 38, 3c). 

(a) llnd., t)2-i)6, 42, 17. 

(b) Bark^round of srulptiirc at Sanchi, Bharhut and Borobhudur. 

® CirilVith’s Ajiintu: Pis. Iranian Embassy, 5, Observe throne, carpet — 
Yazdani A junta, IM. XL. 

^ I hill., PI. 48. Notice bedstead, cushions; the suggestions of frescoed 
walls and the nitches which hold receptacles, and the shelves. 
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The floors, when not tiled or inlaid, were covered with carpets 
or daris, of various shades, embroidery and designs.' On these daris 
were placed big cylindrical cushions, on which very probably the 
women of the house exercised their skill at ornamentation.* All other 
business was done on the ground — but hardly ever bare ground, for 
even the rishis used deer-skins. At Ajanta, one often espies a seat 
akin to the raised daised throne of the Moghuls, on which are .seen 
princes and princesses, resting.’’ A swing, which appears to be a 
necessity in an Indian home from medieval pictures, is hardly visible 
either in sculpture or paint, though it makes its appearance in 
VasanUisena’s orchard/ 

I'he modes of transport in those* days were : for Kings and war- 
riors, chariots, horses, and elei)hants ; and for the ordinary people 
carts and carriages drawn by bullocks. The ladies often used a mode 
similar to the palkhis or dandis of later times. All those who 
could afford it had these luxuries, even as we have ()ur automobiles. 
Some of these carts, especially those used by royalty and rich folks, 
could not have missed their share of decoration from a people so 
keen on effect as the ancient Indians.® 1 he carts in which the Gods 
were driveti on holidays and festivals were elaborate structures, 
literally covered with mythological carvings, drawn by white bulls 
or elephants. The trappings of these elephants and bulls will be dis- 
cussed when considering the topic of jewellery. 


Vfsfiel.s-Sanri- 
firinJ and 


The vessels used for sacrifice as well as for 
domestic purposes, were usually made of metal. 


“'I'he Indian knowledg'c of metallurgy is both wide and ancient. I'he 
famous iron pillar of Chandragupta II at Delhi shows that already in 
the 5th Century A. D, the Indians were able to forge masses of iron, 
larger than any which European foundries could deal with before the 
latter part of the 19th Century.”'' 


The Art of preparing steel was also well known. Metals 
were sometimes inlaid with gold and silver threads, lead or tin. 
Brass and copper were the favourites for domestic use. The richer 
folks used silver, inlaid or incised v.^ares, which were very expen- 


C 2 Persian Embassy Frescoe; and the dying Princess. 

* Sudraka : Toy Cart — Tr. Ryder, p. 72. “Silken swings are hung under 
the thick-set trees, just big enough for a girl to sit in.” 

* The fragments of a chariot at the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, 
shows this characteristic to a marked degree. It is a pity we have no picture 
of the whole. 

® Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon^ p. 37. 
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sive. Brass comes in about the iith Century hence, in Ancient 
India, copper must have been more popular. 

What is particularly striking about these vessels is the elegance 
of their shape and design. It must not be forgotten that unlike our 
modern vessels, these were not made by machines, but by hand ; 
hence, each shape and design, when new, must have been the work 
f)f an artist. The vessels that were used in ritual were especially 
elaborate, and had their particular measurements which had to be 
adhered to. 

“It should be made without hoh* or crack. In its makinj^ all miserli- 
ness should be avoided, since ii is fashioned for the pleasure of the 
Devas. 

Some of these were the temple lamps, trays, ceremonial 
spoons, and the surahis i. e. special vessels for holding 
(janges water. The temple lamps were in various forms, there were 
the standing lamps in form of a branching tree, each branch landing 
in a little bowl for oil and wick. Sometimes they were suspended 
by ('hains. At times figures of men and women were used holding 
bowls in their hands in which was the oil and the wick. Flowers, 
such as the lotus or jasmine, made to close or open, held within 
their centre little bowls for oil and wicks, or for camphor, thus 
forming a new variety of lamps, a collection of which must have 
made the lighting artistic as well as effective.’ 

Trays used for offerings must have been similar to the ones found 
in the Sigiriya frescoes at Ceylon. They held offerings of rice, fruits 
and flowers, that had to be served to the household gods each morn- 
ing. They wert* either inlaid or engraved, in gold or silver or brass 
(^r co|iper, according to the wealth of the owner. But the designing 
was always necessary, for the shastras recommended no miserliness 
where the vessels of the devas were concerned. 

homexiir Domestic brass, says Coomaraswamy, is the 

Vestseh. glory of a Hindu kitchen. It consisted of lotas, 

surahis, and plates and dishes for service, jugs for pouring water 
or milk, bowls for drinking and vessels for cooking The shapes of 
all these are too varied to describe, but from the illustrations the 
reader may have a slight idea as to their appearance and artistic 

' Ihiil., 

^ Arts and Crafts, p. 141. 

’ The little LlepbaiU lamp from Jo^eshwari is a clever and neat contriv- 
ance. The elephant’s body is the oil holder. Below it was a lamp contrivance. 
In one of the le^s of the animal is an outlet for the oil which passed into the 
lamp. 



rL,/i I r. i^v. 

Lamps that >fiGHT havk bep:\ tskd in’ antifat indIa 
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value. As these were for domestic purposes, and therefore cleaning 
must have been a daily necessity, the designs used were “incised, 
or quite flat in crustation“.^ 

Bidri* work is another effective incrustation combined with wire 
inlay on a black ground, of an alloy of zinc, lead and tin. The effect 
is of silver and black, very beautiful to look at. Dishes, basins and 
pandans were generally in this work ; and popular among the well- 
to-do. It has still survived in certain parts of India where it is to 
be seen. 

Work on ivory was another popular and artistic though expensive 
form of ornamentation. We have descriptions of jambs and lintels of 
Vihara doorways, * handles of daggers and knives, and of water dip- 
pers, combs, trinkets, boxes, book covers^ all carved from ivory. 
Images also were made from ivory. In medieval India, at Vijaya- 
nagar, was a room, 

“with pillars of carved stone. This room is all of ivory, as well as the 
chamber, as the walls from top to bottom and the pillars of the cross 
timbers, at the top had roses, and flowers of lotus, all of ivory, and all 
well executed. To that there could not be better — it is so rich and 
beautiful that you could hardly find anywhere another such.’’® 

This, though in a Hindu Kingdom in medieval India, 
may have had its counterpart in ancient India, for there 
are references in literature to ivory carving, used for archi- 
tectural as well as ornamental purposes. In the Toy Cart,^ com- 
posed bv King Shudraka, there is a mention of the high ivory ()or- 
tals of the Courtesan’s house. Ivory puppets are mentioned in the 
Kamasiitra, and the Mahavamsa in the 12th Century speaks of a 
roval park in Ceylon railed with ivory pillars decorated with rows of 
images made of ivory. So we may presume that ivory carving 
has been flourishing in Indian Art from early times,® and all the 
beautiful carving in ivory that is still done is really of unbroken des- 
cent from the most ancient traditions. 

^ For illustrations. Arts and Crafts of India and Cey/ou, Dr. Coomara- 
swamy, pp. 142-145. 

* Very beautiful examples of this are available sometimes at ‘Svadeshi’ 
in Bombay. “It is however an Old Hindoo Arty taking its name Bidar in the 
Deccan. Arts and Crafts , pp. 1 39-143. 

^ Ihid.y Vasantasena’s doorway had ivory portals. 

* Ibid.y p. 176. 

rihuLy p. 175, 

« p. 67. 

^ Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylony p. 175. At Mohenjodaro we find 
ivory objects too. 

” Ibid, y p. 176. 
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Besides the household vessels made of metal, silver, or ivory, 
were also those made of earthenware. 

“The inglazecl earthenware, on the contrary, all over India, is of the 
remotest antiquity in form and technique unaltered since pre-historic 
times. The forms are of explicit simplicity and dignity while the deco- 
rative ornament, especially in Ceylon, is of great interest as preserving 
many archaic motifs.”* 

These earthenwares were used mostly for carrying water,* for 
storing grain and spices, and even clothing, as also for cooking. 
Besides these are also found roof tiles, finials, lamps, and lamp- 
.stands. I'he modes of decoration of these are either paint, or 
incised and stamped design ornaments.® Some of these designs, 
esp(*cially those of the how-leaf, are of very archaic type. 

hVom these description we may conclude, that the home and 
surroundings of an ancient Indian were no wise lacking in artistry, 
in fact all that he saw round him, all that he used, was moulded 
arul fashioned by human hands, and by men who enjoyed their 
work, and who lovingly worked each piece to the best of their abi- 
lity. h'or work to them was no drudgery, but one of the modes of 
self ex[)ression. 


life of nu Under the inlluence of these surroundings, how did 

Areni(/e fndinn. ancieiit Indian spend his life.^ How far did true 
artistry [)enetrate the daily routine of life? The life 
(>l an average Indiati, according to his siiastras, is divided into four 
main Ashnnyias ; namely, that of childhood and studenthood ; man- 
hood and marriage or householdshij) ; the recluse and hermit stage. ; 
and, th(‘ hnal stage of complete renunciation in form of a Sanyasi. 

1 he Childhood was s[)ent in watching the household activities, 
and learning the daily routine in the surroundings described above. 
I hese activities consisted mainly of religious worship, and offerings 
to th(' household gods. I he necessary ritual for some of these 
ceremonies consisted of chants, or music and singing. At times, on 
particular occasions, there was the adorning of the doorsteps by 


‘ Ibiil,, p. i86. Earthvnware, pottery i^dazed and unglazed, painted and 
plain have been unearthed in the Indus Valley, where without the least doubt 
the craft was highly cultivated. 

Cffithth s Ajantii — Bath Scene, PI. 7. Observe carefully the earthenware 
used. 

* ufid Crafts, p. 187 
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drawing of certain pictures by the women of the household, and 
clancingd 

Certain castes at present have certain peculiar ritual to be [)t-r- 
formed on particular occasions or festivals. These consists of 
drawing several pictures, either on the floor, or on the b('):ird pit*- 
pared for the occasion. Mr. Gladstone Solomon, in his book on the 
Charms of Indian Art, has devoted a whole cha[ner to these festi- 
vals and their elaboration by the Prahhus in a very artistic manner. 
B. A. Gupta in his book on Hindoo Holidays, gives us a list of 
holidays on which these celebrations are undertaken. These lioli- 
days are sectarian, and hardly ever fall on the same' day for the 
whole of India. Yet, on the days on which they hill for each sect, 
the celebrations are of the same kind, though the ceremonials may 
be different. The present in this regard may justly be considered 
to be a veritable replica of the past. 

Each holiday or festival in ancient times must have given to those 
people an opportunity lor extra artistic display. The decorations, 
especially the Horal ones, were themselves a study. Ihe Kama- 
sutra describes them as especial Arts, which every well accomplish- 
ed girl should study. 

I'hese vivid scenes full of colour and enchantment, could not fail 
to leave their stamp on a child’s mind. How far these childhood 
impressions of colour and harmony go to the making of the child 
is too well-known to us, in these days of study in infant psycho- 
logy, and so need not be further enlarged upon. The children’s class 
rooms, we are told, should be bright and airy, full of gay colouring 
and flowers and pictures. The ancient Indian homes appear to satisfy 
these conditions verv well. 

Brahmacharin Any time after 6 to 1 6 , a boy was placed under 
stagt. a tutor. Here he was trained and fitted to do his duty 

by himself, his neighbour, and his (iod. The effect of these sylvan 
retreats, where the early education of an Aryan child was usually 
imparted, as well as of the Universities, on the develo[)mcnt of 
mind, we have already referred to, so we will proceed to the second 
or Householder’s stage. 

Ihe education of a girl was conducted at home, but 

the artistic bend in a girl’s training seems to have been 

even more more pronounced than in that of a boy. If the stories 

^ The adorning of the doorstep.s exists to this very day. One has only to 
stir out of the house on great festival days, such as the Dashera and 
Depavvli ; to prove to oneself that this Art still survives. 
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in the IJasha-Kuviara-Charita, or Kadambari are any guide ; it the 
injunctions of the Kavia-sutra are any reflection of the conditions of 
life as they prevailed ; if the 'Vales of a Parrot are any indication 
of the degree of woineids so[)histication in Ancient India, there is 
no doubt that the Arts did play a great part in the curriculum of 
the education of the high bred dames ol Aryavarta. Malvika is an 
ac('om|)lished dancer, and the Yaksha’s wile in M egha-diiia^ is a 
musician and a jiainter, a lover of birds and flowers, a judge ot 
c'olours, presumably an arbiter of fashion too. No wonder, homes 
made of such [)ec^pl(‘ harl)oured Art, and maintained taste on a high 
level. 

/louneholder* Having qualified himself as a citizen, a young 

Sfui;e. man’s next duty was to himself, and incident- 

ally to his fellows, and to society and the State. He had to Imd 
a suitable bride for himself, and whilst doing so, bear in mind all 
the recommendations of the Shastras regarding the qualifications of 
a bride. Music, danc'ing, dress, ornamcaits, all forms of Arts and 
crafts graced this threshold into manhood. 

As a married man, his home and his vocation may 
(hrupations and have taken up most of his time. But was there no 
.lotN-KH/ncrds of sort of a [)ublic life a man c ultivated in Ancient India ? 
ii HoHinhohhr. There was, but not in the (ireek sense c:>f 

the word. bOr the (ireek, his public life ab- 
sorbed most of his time, hardly leaving him any fcjr his home. 
His private work in the hc^use or on the held was done by his 
slaves. He lunched and dined out at his mess ; his public duties and 
daily worship took him away from his home. vSuch wa> not the case 
in Ancient India. 1 he* integrity and value of a true familv life was 
known and lavoured. Hemocracy, though known in the Village, 
did not cover the* wide areas of an Aryan kingdom. Royalty reigned. 
Aristocracies generned, and the social fabric' was so constructed 
that the normal work o( a citizen became part and parcel of public 
service Besidc‘s, the main fabric of society was supposed to be 
c'ternal, inca|>able ot alteratic'in bv human action c^r laws. Hcmce the 
ancient Indian had no iniblic life like the (ireek, in the sense of a 
political life. Apart, however, from politics, the public life of an 
ancient Indian generally centred round the temples, assembly halls, 
game-houses, and public baths in the town. In the villages, it flowed 
round the wells, and assembly halls, or the village common or meet- 


^ — Vv. I\y(t(‘r, pp. 
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ing place, often under the enveloping shadow and rich foliage 
of an ancient tree. 

The Mandapams of Hindu temples, and the assembly halls of the 
Buddhist monasteries, were very elaborately decorated. Here tlie 
people gathered together to hear tales of gods and heroes, dis- 
courses by sages and dispittations on philosophical themes by 
scholars. Travellers told their tales of wonder, of strange [)eoples 
and their stranger customs 

“Discussions on philosophical and religions (jiieslions hav(‘ l>ccn, 
from the earliest times, so much a part of Indian social and political 
life, that every \’illage had its debating hall, if only a temporary paitdiii 
of bamboo and matting, or a ventaabl- tree of wisdom,- -a Banvan or a 
pipal — uncKfr whose branches the elders gathered in the evening to 
listen to w’andering sadluis or disciples of a great teaclier, travelling 
from toll to toll t)r ('ourt to ('oiirt.’’* 

“Sometimes tlie temple niandupanis — weia' like foia'st grovt's of a 
thousand pillars. Whatever might have: been) the use to vvhich the 
nnnidd piu}i was applied, a debating hall or royal auditaice hall, a dOwn 
hall, a parliament house; a pilgrim’s hostel, or place bn* religious cere- 
mony, the mystery of the primeval forest seems to hang over it. 'The 
Indian craftsman’s inexhaustible invention and boundless patience re- 
veled in task of giving artistic expression to tht‘ exuberant beauty of 
the tropical forest. “ - 

f jambling houses were generally attached to palaces'' and open 
to all men ; if separate, they were established under the King's 
orders,^ as in the l ay Cart, (lambling was done with dice, ort a 
board with thirty-six squares. On a page of Rhys David's book is 
reproduced the only picture available of such a sport. ^ It appears 
as though it is in the open air, and forms part of a relief from the 
Bharhut Stupa. From the Toy Cart we learn that it was visited 
by all kinds of people from the town, and hence must have been 
well adorned, and very probably scul[:)ture and painting were lavish- 
ed on its wall, pillars and ceiling. It would not be surprising if music 
accompanied the game of dice, as it certainly did in V^asantasena's 
splendid abode, where she received the gaymen of IJjjaini in public 
court, furnished with gaming tables, books, f)ictures and music. * 

Public baths, both secular and religious, existed. Built in 
great cities for popular use, or in connection with temples, 

* Havel : I land b oak of Indian Arf^ p. 94. 

* Ibid., p. 95. 

* Rhys David : Buddhist India., p. 72. 

* Dutt ; History of Civilisation of Ancient India, Vol. Ill, p. 469. 

^ Rhys David: Buddhist India, p. 71. 

®Dutt: History of Civilisation in Ancient India, p. 464. 
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they formed iti eiiher case the chief centre of communal life. Rich 
floral desif/ns generally adorned the walls, and the whole appearance 
is marked witli a keen sense of proportion, and a wonderful elegance 
of detail 

Secular haths were either private or [)ublic, hot or cold. Hot 
l;aths on the principle of mcMJern 1 iirkish bath seem to have been 
known in Ancient India. R. Uavi<ls gives us a description of one.* 

“ riu rc was an aiit(.‘-chainb(.*r and a hot-i'oom, and a pool to bathe in. 
.Scats were* arranged round a line place in the middle of the hot room, 
to induce perspiration; hot water was poured over the bathers whose 
faces were covered with scentecl chunam. .\fter the bath there was 
shampooing, and then a plunge into the pool.”^ 

d his is very probably the description of a private hot bath. 

We have information cjf another sort of bath, also very probably 
a public bath, with an o[)en air bathing tank, with Hights of steps, 
leading (k)wn to it, “faced entirely of stone, and ornamented with 
flowers and carving."* At Annradha})uram in Cdeylon, some of these 
baths still exist. Our illustration of the bath steps is from these and 
l)ears evidence to the elegant simplicity of the style. 

Quite a number of templets in India have even nowadays bathing- 
tanks attaa lied to them, which art* as richly ornamented as the tem- 
ples. liy iueans of this profuse ornamentation, or sermons in stone, 
the* people w'ere constantly reminded of their religion and ideals. Fhe 
eye was trained to look for beauty in all surroundings, and the mind, 
nourished on such delicacies, gave to the whole character and out- 
look that refinement, so accurately trai'islated into the Art creations 
of the times, besides these were the famous bathing ghats, in sacred 
(ities, on holy river banks, such as those at Benares or Nasik. 
fhese ghats, with their majestic' flights of steps, colourful gardens, 
enchanting foliage, and beautiful temples raised on the banks, are, 
once seen, impossible ever to forget. To these great places of pil- 
grimage flock devotees from all over Hindoostan, and very few 
places could have greater opportunities of being such cultural 
('ontres as these ghats. Of these Or. Coomaraswamv .savs — 

“\Vhere noble building combines with a perpetuation of the life of 
aneient India, to form one of the most w^onderful spectacles the world 
can still present.”* 

^ The excavations at Mohenjodaro reveal a similar bath — cf. introduction. 
Marshall M ohcnjodnro and the Indus Valley Civilisation. 

’ Vinaya Text, III, 105-110, 297 from Rhys David, 74. 

' Rliys David: Buddhist India, p. 74. 

* .‘!rf5 and Crafts, p. 117. 
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Over and above their home lives, the places w here their public 
life was spent, were also, then, for the ancient Indians, full of 
beauty. The mandapams, the assembly halls, the bathing places 
and the gambling houses, [)arks and gardens — each offered oppor- 
tunities both to the artist and the lover nl Art. 

Amusimeufs. d'he games, amusements, or recreations in 
Ancient India offered further o[)portunities for the cultivation of Art. 
The amusements of the common |)eople differed from thgse of lh(' 
Kings and Courtiers. It is with the amusements ot the ordinarv folks 
that we are concerned here. During the \C^dic days, great publi(' 
sacrifices must have been the main source of popular enjovment. 
Later, seasonal festivals, such .as \ asantotsava (a* Spring festival, 
nashera, DecpazvU, the Fullrnoon festivals, those connected wath 
the culls of each particular deitv, all grew\ and with them grew' 
the number of days for rejoicing There were also private festivals, 
e.g. hair-cutting cerernonv of a son, or his IJ panayana , or initia- 
tion, not to mention marriage,- -which must have offered immense 
opportunity for rejoicing. In most of these lestivals, whether puiilic' 
or private, men and women joined in equal numbers, men lending 
the vigour, women the grace and colour and charm for the ocTa- 
sion, a keener apf)re('iation of the beautiful and the harmonious, 
a juster sense of proportion and fitness,— all helping directly U) 
inculcate the spirit of artistry and the practice of Art, in no mean 
measure. 

Krishna and Radha, or Krishna and the (io])is playing at Holi, 
is a favourite theme even amongst modern Indian artists, and has 
been rendered very beautifully by some. Except in the Ajanta fres- 
coes, w'hich are Ihiddhist, w^e have no remains of Indian painting, 
or w^e w^ould very likely have been able to see similar festivals 
actually represented. Harsha's drama RatnavaJi Of)ens with an 
account of the Spring festival, when the God of Love w'as w^orship- 
ped, and coloured w^ater was showered by many men and mirthful 
ladies on each other. ’ 

Music and dancing were amusements of a very refined character, 
commonly practised by the women. Not only were these amuse- 
ments, but they had become very popular accomplishments, as was 
shown whilst discussing the position of w^omen in Ancient India. 
Princesses and noble ladies w^ere especially taught these Arts, so 
that the disfavour attached to dancing seems not to have been 
known at this period. From the Naffanaudn ^ wTile discussing 

* Dutt : Civilisation of Ancient India ^ Vol. Ill, p. 407. 
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early “Puraiiic' C.avilisation” and from the Katha Sard Sai^ara 
(Chapter IX), Dutt ^ives us two examples of princesses, the one 
hein^ ‘Malyaeati’ 

“who sang a song possessing the treble and bass notes duly deve- 
loped, and played with her fingers keeping good time, both slow anrl 
fast. Princess Mrigavati, we are told, attained wonderful skill in danc- 
iug, singing and other acM'omplishments before her marriage.”' 

I )an('lug then was also ('onsidered a high accom[)lishment and 
duly practised in its classical form. Ikit this was just the one aspect 
of the Art. I'he aspects in which it affected the lives of the people 
most were as a ritual necessity and in the form of folk dance. As 
Keith ^ points out, the Dance existed in India long before the 
drama. Its im|)ortance is well brought out in the following passage— 

“ riuis at the Mahavrata, Maidens danced round the fire, as a spell 
to bring down rain and to sec ure the* prosperity of the herd. Before the 
marriage* erremony is complet<‘d, there is a dance of matrc)ns, whose 
Imsbands are still alive. When a death takes place, the ashes of the 
dee'eased are (olleM ted, and the mourners mo\'e round the vase, which 
('oipains the last reli< s of the dead; and danc'crs are' preseaU, who danea* 
to the* sound of the* lute and flute; dance, music and song fill the whole 
elay e^f mourning.” 

I lie I )anc(* was tints a necessary adjuin t to every ceremony 
and festival held, and where there was dance there was music too. 

d'h(‘ next important branch l)y whith Art entered daily life was 
through th(' domain of Folk Music and Dancing. Sam^ita, Indian 
Musu'al th(*ory tells us, is divided into Maraa and Dcci.^ That 
which is cc^nceived by lhahma and [)erformed by Bharata in the 
presenna' of Mahadeva is ('ailed Mariya, bestowing liberation. 

I hat mu^ic, whit'h in different countries serves for enjoyment of 
th(' people* act'ording to the custom of the country, is called deci. 
In and through this music, the people of a country express them- 
s('l\a*s. I h('ir sim|)le innocent pleasures, troubles, hopes, all live in 
this alluring department of music. It is because the soul of the 
people radiates thia'iugh this l(dk music that it is necessary es[)ecially 
to menti»)n if here. Not onl\ is the music haunting, but the words 
aiul sentiments ('lothed m rustic imagery are of exquisite charm. 

Fach [irovince in Mind(^ostan is brimming over with treasures of 
this description ; but far a Cecil vSharj') has not been found to 


' I hill., p. 4(11. 

^ Kcilh : Siinskrti DtHttin, pp. 25-26. 
^ Danioilarn , pp. 1-4. 
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collect and systematise them. In Bengal only, the Bengali 
Folk songs, such as those of the boatmen, fishermen, rea[xns, 
washer-women, builders etc., — have come to light. The music of 
some of them just fills one with delight. Mrs. Wilson says it was a 
wandering bard who goes about with a double string instrument 
that awakened her to Indian music. 

The words in these folk .songs lend themselves exquisitely to the 
tune both in meaning and sentiment. 

“One can say that the Indian I'olk musio is the voice cd’ the nivstic 
and metaphysical conscience <d the pe<)pl(\ “ ^ 

They give voice to the religioi!s consciousness of the oeople 
in its widest sense. A little boatmen’s song given b\ b'ox 
.Strangway in his elaborate treatise will illustrate this trait perfectly 

“ riioii art my tiny bundle of c^ld torn rags, 

My dearest Lord; and I am thine own little 

mad woman holding thee always to my heart. 

W’hen 1 am tired, I lay myself down under the tree by the river side, 
and sleep in peace resting my head on thy bosom. 

In the streets men point the finger of scorn at me, they laugh at me*, 
tl u?y throw dust on me. 

.Some try to pluck thee from my heart, 

Sc^me tell me to cast thee away, 

Ah ! but how could thy mad wcjman live 
without thee, my love ! 

Fressing thec' to my breast I go on my way, 
and neither fear nor falter; 

This mad mind of mine cannot be touched b\ 
any troubled thoughts. 

Long long years have come and gone, but thou art still the* 
c^ne sweet thing that never grows old. 

W’ith what talisman boldest thou this mad, mad soul of mine, my 
love. ’ ’ ^ 

For Other similar instances one has but to turn to one’s own 
village or province to find innumerable exam[)le. 

In Gujarat we have the Garba and the Ras, supposed to be sung 
and danced together by the village boys and girls, on festive occa- 
sion, or on holiday, or as an evening entertainment for themselves. 
'Fhey depict just the sheer joy of life ; and in theme deal with just 
village life, .signifying it by actions such as drawing water from a 
well, or watering plants etc. 


' Arnold A. Hake: Lectures oyi Indian Music, p. S- 
^ F'ox Strangways: The Music of Hindoostan, p. 7 . 
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Ras is just a musical drill, with words and music, done by means 
of sticks that click together as the movements require. How intoxi- 
cating and infective they are one has only to behold to feel ; whilst 
ol)serving there is an intense desire to participate. 

I low old these are we do not know ; but they seem to have been 
evolved from ancient days, and naturally played a more im- 
portant part in bringing Art within the village home than any other 
Art perha[)s. At Bharhut we have something very much like a Ras 
sculptured, <as the illustration opposite will show. 

Local folk dances, such as the ones Krishna performed with the 
Ciopis in the green glades of Brandaban, must have been very 
popular in villages, for we see them still the favourites of the com- 
mon folk. Both these, being of local origin and from folk-life, must 
have affected the lives of the masses in general more than the classi- 
cal musi(' or dancing, for in the other they must have constituted 
th(^ spectators onlv. Ihit when ihe women of the house were them- 
selves able to perform, as we are led to believe from the authorities 
quoted, these classic dances and songs even must have been 
l)roiight nearer the hearth and iiffluenced the life around it.’ 

Drama and dramatic performances were another form of popular 
amusement. It is said by some writers that the Drama was not a 
[)opular f(Min of amusement, but was meant only for the cultured 
who were able to understand vSanskrit, and the subtle beauties 
of the highly sophisticated Sanskrit dramaturgy. It is because of 
this seh'ct and cultured patronage, that the drama as an Art was 
able to attain the level it did, and has surviv^ed, w^hen all the popular 
forms of the drama and farces liave disap[)eared, while only th(' 
Nataka has survived. 

In opposition t(^ the above, we have the followang statements. 
'The drama (i.e. its mythcffogical origin) came into existence because 
the folks of Kailasa desired a form of enjoyment in w’hich all could 
[)articipate, as the Vedas were not open to the Siidras. 
In accordance with this demand was the drama created, so that all 
could learn from it the triumph of good, as w'ell as enjoy themselves 
at the same time. We are told dramas were often performed on 


* Ris ides the t \pcs ol’ folk dances already referred to, there must have 
lUhers. It is a pit>', howt'ver, that we have no record of them. Iwer\ 
provint'c very prid^ahly had its jjarticular style, and perhaps still has. fhese 
may be collected and formalised in the manner in which Mr. Cecil Sharp has 
('ollei'ted the hmglish folk dances and for tlu‘ benefit of all, if an energe- 

tic enough p('rson (om be found. 
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festival clays, or to celebrate a victory, i.e. on days of public rejoic- 
ing. It follows that all who would could participate in the enjoy- 
ment, Sometimes they were performed in temple mayidapaynG, 
necessarily open to the public, or in the common assemblv halls, 
where the public could have every access. 

From the instructions given regarding the construction of a play- 
house, we find there is a definite allocation of seats for all the four 
classes, and, we also have references to various members of all the 
castes being present. Of course, the dramas were in Sanskrit ; but, 
it must not be forgotten that there was a time when Sanskrit was a 
common language, and if not spoken, at least understood by every- 
body. Though the women and the servants were made to use a 
different dialect in the drama, which very probably they did in real 
life too, yet they may have spoken Sanskrit too. For Maitreya in 
the Toy Cart tells us that two things that particularly amused him 
are to hear women talk Sanskrit, and men sing. So women talking 
Sanskrit could not be a very unusual phenomenon, though they 
generally talked their own dialect such as Prakrit or Maimdhi. 
Vkasantasena speaks Sanskrit.' Women, of course, of the rank and 
learning of Arundhati in Uitara Rama Charita, or the Nun in 
Malavika- A gyiimitra , for instance, naturally talk in Sanskrit, and so 
earn once again, as it were, the noble compliment, the princely 
salutation, the high bred greeting of Janaka. 

“I salute thee, gracious lady, salutable by the whole world as the 
Dawn. ” 

On the other hand, Sita, Shakuntala, Malavika, Ratnavali — 
all talk Prakrit, — the vulgar dialect of the lower orders. 
Perhaps it was the same as women in modern Indian homes, 
who understand the English language, but do not attempt 
to talk it. Besides, the themes of the dramas were familiar 
to all. Even if the people could not understand some parts that were 
in Sanskrit, as perhaps we do not the Italian Operas we hear, yet, 
the familiarity of the theme, as well as the prakrit spoken in parts 
brought the enjoyment of them within reach of everybody. 

We cannot, therefore, agree with the writers who declare that the 
drama was not a public and popular form of enjoyment in Ancient 
India. * We think it was, just as it was in the other races derived 

^ Sudraka : Toy Cart — Tr. Ryder, p. 73. 

* A popular legend, however, says that Kalidasa earned his wreath of 
eternal Laureate of Sanskrit drama and poetry over his famous rival Magha, 
by means which cannot but indicate the place of popular judgment in matters 

30 
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from the same Aryan stock. The Greeks and the Romans both had 
public dramatic p’erformances on great festive occasions, and so 
liad the Ancient Indians. Among the Buddhists, we are told, the 
drama was employed, not as a means f)f enjoyment, but ot instruc- 
tion. 'Fhat was how Ihiddhism looked on all forms of Art. Hence 
probably arose the idea that Art must have a purpose, and be not 
cultivated for its own sake. Mad Art’s appeal not been for the 
people in general, the Bhikshus would hardly have used it as a 
form of |)ro[)aganda oi their faith. Ashwagosha’s dramas, we are 
told, were mainly written and performed with that motive, and so 
also in all probability those of Shri Marsha. 

The modes of afniisements of the Kings and Court hardly need 
to be descril)ed at length. I'he Royal Hunt was almost an institu- 
tion in India. It has had its devotees from time immemorial, almost 
everywhere in the world. Besides that, every Royal court in Ancient 
India had its music halls and music ians, and troupes of dancers. P'or 
the improvement of these, as well as for the amusement of the royal 
household, i)ublic displays were often held. Appreciation was shown 
in the form of verbal praise, gifts of jewellery or other valuables, 
and increase of salarv. The service was a life vocation ; and hence 

of .Art. Ma^ha was invit('(l by King Vikrama to his court at Ujjain to meet 
his laureate in competition. Kalidas, sensing the great qualities of his rival’s 
Art, begged and obtained leave to go as far as the frontiers of the Kingdom 
to welcome and escort the distinguished guest. 'Phey met near some border 
village; and Kalidas begged the guest, after the* usual greetings, for some 
display of his work in tla? presence of the villagers, also gathered to otfer their 
simple greetings. Magha courteously complied by a poem full of all the 
exquisite graces nf a higdily sopliisticated Art that were met in stony silence 
by the gaping yokels. Phen Kalidasa took his turn, and plaved down to the 
level of his audience^ — and was rewarded by thundering cheers. Magha was 
bewildered, and ('oncluded that the c'ourt of Vikrama must consist of Yokels, 
where such jingles could pass as poetry. Then the two poets went to court; 
and, on the day Hxed f(^r (ompetition, Magha was given the right to begin, 
as the guest of the King. He gave a poem fit for cowherds to clap at and shep- 
herds to mouth. I he Lourt, where the nine (*ems scintillated like the stars 
of the firmament, were amazed at the crudeness of the poet: and had no difli- 
culty in awarding the prize to Kalidasa, who on this occasion used all his 
genius to offer a piece worthy of the occasion. Magha was no less amazed 
now than the court. Rut when the trial was over, and the prize won, Kalidas 
ran in open court to his riv^al, fell at his feet, and offered him the laureate’s 
cr(^wn, saying: “Oh, Master, Thou alone art worthv of this prize, and I have 
won it by an unw’orthy trick. Forgive me.” But Magha raised him with a 
smile, returned the prize, and said “No, indeed ! none but thou art the True 
Poet, since thou knowest thy audience, and I did not. Keep this mark of a 
King’s appreciation, and a brother poet’s confirmation’’. 
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the artists in every art gave forth of their best. Drama, poetry, 
painting, carving — not to mention more mundane Arts, — were all 
similarly encouraged, and formed the frequent amusement of India’s 
cultured aristocracy. 

The remaining two Ashramas, tliat of the Forest-dweller and ol 
the Sannvasi, did not lend much aid to the growth and encourage- 
ment of Art directly. Men entered these, when the bonds of flesh 
had ceased to hold them to the pleasures of earth. They devoted 
their energies to faith, meditation, and yoga. They were thus them- 
selves out of the pale of daily life ; but perhaps their Yoga and 
meditation, and cdten their direct teaching to the young aspirants 
whose ideals and outlook on life tliey cultivated, helped the progress 
of Art considerably. Even a Sannyasi could promote Art in this 
manner, without injury to his faith, or stain on his cloth. Certainly 
the Huddhist recluses — Ihiikshus — were foremost in thus develop- 
ing the Art (af their ti!7ies, as Ajanta testifies and as Malvika- 
Agnimibrn clearly proves. 

Dress and Orna- The dress and Ornaments (^f the people of Ancient 

mfintation. India afforded iuiother important medium through 
which the love of beauty was translated in their daily life. 

Dress is a most eminent form of individual, as well as of racial, 
self-expression. It is at the same time an excellent embodiment of 
their sense of beauty. An artistic age generally f)roduces an aitistic 
dress, and artistic people clothe themselves accordingly. For indi- 
vidual self-expression, no human activity affords so much scope to 
the average man or woman as does dress or personal adornment. 
The various costumes of India have always struck every visitor as 
very artistic, right from the days of Alexander the Great to the 
present times. Megasthenes’ is the earliest testimony we have ; 
and it is elaborated and supported by contemporary sculptures and 
painting in all the centuries of Ancient India, especially the reliefs 
at Sanchi or the frescoes at Ajanta, which flash the past in vivid 
colours before our eyes. 

A general idea, gathered from a survey of these pictures, is, that 
the purpose of dress in those days was to set out the natural 
grace and rhythm of the line and curves of the human form. We see 
no attempts at distortion of the.se lines, either by very artificially 
narrow waist lines, false appearance of height by high-heeled shoes, 
or forced smallness of feet. The natural form in the fullness of its 
development was rejoiced in, and portrayed. Owing to the general 
warmth of the climate, very scanty and fine clothing material was 

30 * 
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used, very often in the nature of wraps, and not tailor-made clothes. 
The tailor had scarcely room in a society where dress consisted 
more of draping than of stitching together of materials. This does 
not mean that the Art was unknown, for there are at Ajanta 
examples of line tailored bodices worn by women, as well as cos- 
tumes by men, bringing out every natural curve of the form, so as 
to make us think they were glued on the person.^ But there are 
some writers who assert that the men and women clothed thu*^ are 
meant to be foreigners, and hence their distinguishing dress. If so, 
perhaps the Art was unknown. 

Materials, d he materials in use, cotton and silk, appear to 

be generally of a soft and transparent texture. They fall in with the 
curves of the body, and their transparency is very well brought out 
both in sculpture and painting. JSilk and cotton cloth were both made 
in India ; but cotton was the real indigenous industry, and every 
home had its own weaving and spinning. 

“Its marvellously woven tissues and sumptuously inwrought apparel 
have been the immemorial glories of India. India was probably the first 
of all countries that perfected weaving, and the art of its gold brocade 
and tlimsy muslins, comely as the curtains of Solomon, is even older 
than the (ode of Manu. Weaving is alluded to as early as the Vedas.’’* 

Megasthenes thought similarly when he wrote : 

“their robes arc worked in gold, and ornamented with various stones, 
and they wear also flowered garments of the finest muslin.”* 

So famed was India for its stuffs, that everywhere, almost in all 
ancient civilisations, we have them mentioned, d he muslins similar 
to those of Dacca of later times and the brocades of Benares are 
referred to even in the Bible, and also in other books,* as Mr. 
Birdwood points out on pages 235 to 241 and onwards in his work 
on the I}uinsirial Arts of India. “Fine Weaving'* he says, “prob- 
ably passed on from India to Assyria, Egypt, and through the 
Phoenicians into Southern Europe."'' 

At Ajanta striped materials, — at times solely cotton, at 
times gold and tinselled stripes intervening, — can be detect- 
ed. Bordered materials arc also observed. "Fhe scarf like appareis 


’ See Illustration opp. 

* Birdwood: The Industrial Arts of India, p. 235. 

* Strabo — XV, i, 35-56 from Ibid, 

* Ibid . , pp. 262-272. 

^ Birdwood: The Industriid Arts of India, p. 236. 
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of the women with embroidered borders remind one of the modern 
georgette with Benares borders. Indeed, a sari form of draping of 
plain material edges with a border, Bowing over the left shoulder, 
is twice represented in the frescoes reproduced by Mr. Griffiths in 
his work. Flowered material covered all over, or edged, is likewise 
seen in these frescoes. Whether it was woven or printed we do not 
know, but may have been of both styles as both Arts were known in 
India. ' 

Brilliant and vivid colouring is another /ittribute always attached 
to Indian dress. Megasthenes talks of men as generally dressed in 
white, but the frescoes declare the contrary. In them various colours 
and shades are visible, which would have been hardly the case if 
white was universally worn. Birdwood, (|uoting from Arian,^ talks 
of muslins, and cotton sashes striped and of different colours, purple 
cloth ; muslins, of the colour of mellow being exported trom India 
to all the ports of the Arabian and East Airican Coasts : 

“Indeed the cotton tissues and stiilTs of India have always been even 
more sought after, for the beauty and brilliance of their natural dyes, 
than for the fitness and softness with which they are woven.” 

But to the Indians themselves the texture must have been of 
immense importance. FOr who, having s|)ent several summers in 
India, does not know the boon of having soft and flimsy materials 
to wear. The Dacca muslins of later days and their more ancient 
prototypes seem to have satisfied the most fastidious tastes in that 
respect. Because of their intense fineness of texture, they are 
spoken of in poetic language of the late Moghul Courts as ah- 
nuvan, or (running water) bajl-howa (woven air), subhanam 
(evening dew) — 

“All plain white webs, the poetic names of which convey to the reader 
a truer idea of their exquisite fineness and delicacy, and of the estima- 
tion in which they are held, than whole pages of literal description.”* 

At times some of these muslins were printed, as shown at Ajanta. 
The designs were printed by hand from wood blocks. Favourite 
motifs are the cone or shawl pattern, widespread from North to 
South ; flower sprays (butis) of every sort arrayed over the ground 

1 Coomaraswarny : Arts and Crafts ^ p. 193. 

Birdwood: The Industrial Arts of India, pp. 236-240. 

* Ibid., p. 243. 

* Ibid., p. 259. 
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diagonally dispcrr.cd, birds (especially peacocks), and continuous 
floral border patterns. 

Men 8 hrf88. Men generally wore dhotis, similar to those we 
(&) stffh' nj tr)-day, except that they were of a thinner mate- 

and w(jrn to fit the form exactly. Colours and 
styles were used, or plain and bfirdcred materials also. On the upper 
{)arts of their body, men, according to the frescoes at Ajanta, did 
not wear anything ; but irorn certain sculptures as well as from 
Megasthenes, we find some of them wearing a light tunic which is 
(Evidently of transparcMit material, e.g. statue of Buddha, and 
Kanishka.’ 'I'his may suggest that there wore different styles in 
dress So there were. In Ajanta alone we see so many different 
styles, and [lerhaps (here were distinguishing marks of each king- 
dom. Or [)erha|)s there was a northern style and southern, for there 
are distinct differences, especially in the head-gears and ornamenta- 
tion, ol (he people at Sanchi, Madura and those at Ajanta * Yet 
the basis seems the same. There was the dhoti and the various 
sL)'l(‘s ol dra[)ing it. Some used w'aist bands, some did not. Head- 
gears were tavoured in some kingdoms in the style of our dupata ; 
while others preferred the crowaiing tiara ; w'hile some the con- 
venience of the bare head. 

(h)st,,!co/ The Buddhist Bhikshus w'ore a particularly long 

Hhik8hu8. dhoti cloth, which stretched almost down to their 
ankles, and was passed round their body and over the left shoulder, 
sf) as to make" th(*m ap[)ear completely clothed in c:)ne piece, except 
for a small portic^n oi the right shotilder. This particular drapery 
looks e.xtremely artistic in the* paintings, and must have required 
more skill than the close iitting type of the laymen. 

(o) vrn’j h,tir I hc Ikui' generally is left bare, or covered with 

and head Gi'nr.s, hcad-gt'ar of vai ioiis types resembling tiaras. The 
head-gears of forcign(‘rs differ from those of the natives, as showm 
in (lu‘ frc*scot‘s. I hey were oi various styles and quality, and per- 
haps the' ric hest is that worn by the nobilitv. I'he servants are seen 
usually bare-headed . 

Jewc'ls were an integral part of the dress of both the women and 
men ; but we shall discuss this wdiile describing wa^men’s clothes. 

Women's Dress. Rcaiiai ks made c:)n the various styles of men’s dress 
a[^[)ly also to the attire o( the fairer half. While describing the dress 


^ L<H>k opp. pag-cs. 

^ C'^hsorve llu‘ dilU'rciH'c poiiUctl out on the illustration, opp. page. 
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of women, we must repeat what has already been stated before, that 
for this topic the main basis is the frescoes at Ajanta and l^iagh, 
which, being works of contemporary artists, very [)robably repre- 
sent the prevailing modes and styles, just as each fold should fall, 
or each st>'eamlet should hang — a thing not at all common in life, 
or everyday dress. 

Women are seen wearing various st\les and modes at 
Ajanta, There are some dressed in what we should now 
call costumes and blouses, others in jac kets. Some wear a one-piece 
garment, extending from below the shoulders to the knees. Others 
a style similar to our modern ‘I)ecc<ini sari’. Hut, what ap[:)ears the 
oftenest, and hence must have lu^r^n the tyipical dress of the times, 
was a dhoti type of lower garment of transparent material, especially 
where high caste ladies are represented I, ^ fastened on with an 
elaborate hip girdle. The upper portion of the body was mostly 
bare except for a bust-band, or an Indian choli withcait back and 
shoulders. Sometimes, in addition to these, ihere appears a loose 
hanging cloak-like garment,'^ trans|)aient in effcHi, and visible by 
means of streamers attached, flowing from the shoulder to the 
knees, or even further down. 'Fhus, the dress seems to be about 
the simplest imaginable, yet graceful and very becoming 

What must have required the greatest amount of time and labour 
in a woman’s toilette equipment was the hair. It was truly regarded 
as woman’s glory, and the utmost use was made of it. Every imrigin- 
able type of coiffure that one ran think of is there at Ajanta, il only 
one has the patience to search among the bewildering variety of the 
most fascinating style of hair-dressing ever l)eheld by the eyes of 
mankind Even the modern bobbed hair is not absent. Curls, ring- 
lets, waves, long bobs, fringes, coils, rolls, and chignon of various 
types, adorned with flowers and jewels, charm the eye. If women 
in Ancient India really dressed their hair in those modes, each head 
must have been a study in artistry. How much must it have 
offereci as food to the wearer, as well to the beholder’s aesthetic 
sense ! To attempt to describe the various modes a[)[)arent even in 
the paintings and sculpture would take up too much room, and the 
effect would never be as satisfying as a single glance at the page 
(opposite, as well as the various illustrations given from the Ajanta 
frescoes. 


' Queen's Toilet. 

* Ibid . — Griffiths Queen's Toilet description of plate. 
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Perhaps, at this stage, it would not be out of place to add 
a word or two regarding the personal decoration by the women of 
Ancient India. Of their love of flowers, 1 have already spoken ; and 
shall speak again in the next section. T he flowers supplied the 
ancient Indian lady with natural fragrance serving as scent. 
'ramhula gave her lips the vivid redness desired from time imme- 
morial, while the henna dye — vieyidi— helped to tint her toes and 
fingers, |)alms and soles, with a lovelv, lasting scarlet hue, that has 
ever been j)opular with Indian women of all classes.^ They rubbed 
collyrium in their ey(\s, lending them a depth and mystery which 
their natural darkness only served to heighten. The red-mark in the 
centre of the forehead was like a flaming torch, (he mark of a happily 
married woman, whom none may gaze at except to reverence.* 

The Bhikshunis, or the Buddhist nuns, dressed differently, even 
as the Bhikshus. Loose tunics covered their whole body. At first 
thin material was used. But, as Griffiths tells us, this custom was 
much abused by the Buddhist nuns, who used it es[)ecially to set 
off the charms of their body. I'his angered the Buddha, who passed 
an order that no Bhikshuni should henceforth wear garments of thin 
material. 

^ . d he Indians evidently were no believers in the old 

Ornamenfafion , i i r • • i r 

and Jewellery. * that beauty needs no foreign aid of 

ornaments’. They used ornaments to set off every 
part of their figure. The neck, the hands, the arms, the fingers, 
the hips, the ankles, the toes, the hair and the ears — were all 
given their due share of ornaments. Those who could not afford 
precious stones used tlovv'crs, as Sita in her forest retreat. But, as a 
people, the ancients seem to have loved jewels for their own sake, 
and used them profusely, at times even to an exaggerated extent, 
one may think. 


' ('p. with th'scription of Yaksha's wife in Mei^a-Dnia, pp. 94-98. Tr. 
Wilson. 

* riu‘ (Irsrriplion of spring- in Malvika~A fr}iinutni, comparing it to n 
dainty dame duly adorned, is too precious to be omitted. It shows the extent 
to which make-up to use Modern Phraseology was used, 
franslation : 

The Beauty of Spring verily seems to treat with contempt the way in which 
women decorate their faces; for the splendour of the scarlet Asoka tree sur- 
passes the bimb-like redness of women’s lips; the dark red-white Kurbaka 
flower eclipses the powdered-face, while the Tilaka flower, dotted with dark 
bees puts into shade the red-mark on the women’s forehead, and their eyes 
darkened by collyrium. 
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And what a perfect piece of handicraft each ornament was ! Both 
the wearer as well as the designer seemed to have revelled in the 
intricacies of the lines and forms. Both men and women used orna- 
ments. 

‘'The jeweller’s and goldsmith’s art in India is indeed of the highest 
antiquity; and the forms of Indian jewellery, as well as of gold, and 
silver plate, and the chasing and embossment decorating them, have 
come down in an unbroken tradition from the Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata. ” ^ 

d he ornaments were, originally, worn as a protection against 
evil spirits or unlucky planets.^ J.ater, as man’s love for the beauti- 
ful increased, decoration was addled to these charms, and so we have 
the beginning of the Art of jewellery. In India Coomaiaswamy 
says — 

“I'he work descends in an unbroken line from the primitive and still 
siirvd\’ing use of garlands of fresh flowers, and of seeds.”* 

Indeed, most of the names surviving do seem to come from 
Mowers. Ear-rings are called Karanaphul ; then there are chum[)a 
bud necklaces, or the garlands of enchantment, etc. It was, and 
still is, the ordained duty of every husband to provide his wife with 
jewels and clothes. She should never appear before her husband 
without them, and after his death discard them for ever. 

From the paintings at Ajanta, we see this love of ornaments in 
‘life’, so to say. Men wore necklaces, tiaras, bracelets, armlets. 1 he 
male menials, it appears from the frescoes, did not wear jewels, and 
the Brahmins^ i.e, the tutors of Prince Siddhartha, wear only seed 
necklaces round their necks. But we cannot from this one represen- 
tation say that the Brahmins as a class did not wear jewels. 

Women of all grades wore jewels, whether princesses, ladies, 
maids, or dancing girls. The latter at times were completely nude, 
except for these ornaments as the frescoes bear witness 

Paes gives a description of the maids of honour at Vijayanagar 
(i6th Century). We reproduce it here, to show how little the orna- 
mentation had changed, if at all, in 500 years. 


' Griffiths: Indian Arts^ p. 186. 

Coomaraswamy : Arts and Oajts, p. 149. 
« Ibid., p. 154. 

* Ibid., p. 149. 

* Griffith’s Ajanta, plate 45. 
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“And on these caps th(‘y wear tlowcrs made of large pearls, collars 
on the neck with jewels of gold, very richly set with many emeralds and 
diamonds and rubies and p(‘arls ; and besides this many strings ol 
pearls, and others for shoulder-belts; on the lower part ol the arm 
many bracelets, with half of the upper arm all bare, having armlets in 
the same way, all of precious stones, on tlu‘ waist many girdles of gold 
and of precious stones, which girdles hang in order, one below the other 
almost as far down as half the thigh, besides these belts they have other 
jewels, for they wear very rich anklets evtai of greater value than the 
rest. 

In the pictures ()[)posite, as well as in some of the sculpture from 
Bharhut anti Sanchi, we see jewels worn in equal prolusion. C)f the 
remains oi these, we have only a lew recorded ancient specimens. 
But the varifjus patterns and (Icsigns nt)w in use, we are told, have 
come down to us in an unbroken line from ancient times, h'rom the 
tracin}4^s re[)roduced we can admire for ourselves the delicacy and 
intricacy of the work, perfect execution and the variety of designs. 

d'he women it appears attached to their jewels, especially neck- 
laces and bracelets, little silk and tissue streamlets, which give a 
very [>retty iluttering effect in the frescoes. 

Not only were men and women adorned with ornaments ; but 
horses, elephants, bullocks,- -all had their trappings of equal 
si)!endour and variety .I'hese we need hardlv describe, for they exist 
in as great a vogue to this day, not only in the native States of 
India, but all the pomp and ceremony and the paraphernalia attach- 
ed to the ani'ient (Courts are imitated in liritish India to-day. 

Ikilaces and cities were jewelled too. Architectural columns were 
hung with festoons of [)earls, beads and carriages^ were also 
decorated with jewels as Ajanla bears witness. The Toy Cart 
speaks ol golden stairways inlaid with all sorts of gems 

“Crystal windows from which are hanging strings of pearls” and 
“arches set with sapphires look as though they were the homers of 
tht' r.iinlx^w”. A shastra on shi|vbuilding mentions the garlands 
ol [)earls, and gold hung from the carved prows. 

A/cg/az-/) Ufa also speaks of such jewelled decorations in the 
Yaksha’s home. But these may be considered only flights of fancy, 
perhaps unparalleled in life. In Vijayanagar, however, Abdul 
Ra/zak descrilx^l the Royal Audience Hall in rhe XV Century A. 

* .1 rls and ( rii fts, p. i 5 1 . 

’ and ('rafts, p 1 5 _>. ( irinub’s Ajiinta, pis. 6, 7. 

* (iritVith’s, Gave 17. 

* A rts anil ( 'rafts , p. i 53. 
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D., as having walls and ceiling plated with solid gold of the thick- 
ness of a sword blade ; while the Imperial Audience Halls of the 
Great Mughals were known to historians to be studded in walls and 
columns with precious stones of every hue. Fhey remained a living 
monument of the splendour as well as artistry of Indian daily life for 
over a hundred years, till the rapacity of Nadir Shah (1746), the 
vandalism of the Abdali (1761), the Jats and the Marathas (1765- 
1S05), the ravages of the Sikhs, and the loot by the Hritish GSs/), 
removed the last remnants of a departed wealth and vanished glory. 

From this account of the j)opularity of jewels in India, one can 
well imagine what an important [)art in their artistic life the jewels 
must have played. J hose who still wear jewels and delight in them 
know how much oi native genius has to be exerted before one orders 
an ornament. The first desire is that it should be unique ; and so 
one generall)’ chooses, or even makes, a pattern which is rare Its 
design, lightness, or heaviness are adjusted to suit the figure. If 
colours have to be used, the stones have to be carefully matched and 
built into the (vameos. Can we for one moment believe that people 
who loved ornaments, as the ancient Indians did, and made them a 
means of self-expression, could have done one whit less? 

I'hey must have created and suggested patterns to vie with each 
other in rnagnificenc'e or ornaments, even as still ha|)pens, and will 
go on hap[)ening so long as women are, and ornaments exist. 
Hut the main difference was that jewels were a necessary part of the 
existence of both men and women, and not merely adornments as 
they are n(nv. Rich and poor all alike delighted in them and could 
afford to get them. At present, very probably both delight in them, 
hut only the rich can afford to get them ; hence the poor have to 
starve their urge for expression of beauty through this medium, 
which was once so cherished and popular. 

The jewellers were themselves very often artists. I hey never 
merelv copied designs from books, but carried on traditional ones, 
making changes just where they thought proper, taking into account 
the requirements of the wearer, or created new ones. There were 
no machines ; and hence no stereotyped designs that hardly 
require a stroke from the hand of a skilled craftsman were turned 
out. Instead, rich households had their own jewellers, as at Vasanta- 
sena's abode in the Toy Cart} They were employed for life and 
worked for the family ; made wares to appeal to the cultivated 

* R\’ 4 er’s translation, p. 70. 
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taste of their cultured patrons ; spending their genius in creating and 
making new designs and patterns, wherewith to charm the wearer, 
and dazzle the world yet give their innate capacities full play. 
Where the jewellers were not kept in the household, they had to 
come to the house and work under the supervision of the client so 
that both could guide where necessary, and the result was satis- 
factory to all. 

d'hese, then, are the various modes and ways in which Art 
entered the daily life of Ancient India, and helped to make it refined 
and beautiful. 




FLORAL PANFL FROM AJANTA 

{('itfHfiiuhf ArrlH(i‘()lo(ji<'(il Sun'i 1/ i>f hulid.) 





CHAl^TEK IX 

CONCLUSION 

(’oncinsioN. '[ he lorcgoing' chapters have attempted to re- 

view the nature and ideals of Art in Ancient India, the institutions 
which aided and moulded it, and the place it actually occupied in the 
daily life of the people under whom it flourished. The conclusions 
reached are scattered in the several chapters, which may now be 
summarised and collected here. 

Part /. Starting with an ap[)reciation of the |)lace of Ail in 

(impter I. civilised life generally, we realised that Art is a 
necessary adjunct of civilisation, a medium of a whole people*s self- 
expression, wherever the people and the civilisations concerned had 
an individuality of their own, e.g. in y\ncient Egypt, China, Assy- 
ria. Persia, or Greece. Upon this followed an attempt to define Art, 
and determine its denotation and connotation. Art we understand to 
be self-expression, — whether by an individual, a people, or an 
epoch — which embodies the individuars emotional experience rous- 
ed by the perception of the Beautiful. This definition refers more 
particularly to what are usually called the Fine Arts, distinguishing 
them, on the one hand, from all other activities loosely called Arts, 
simply because they involve a certain degree of personal skill ; and, 
on the other hand, from those other activities or creations which arc 
called crafts, in which the commercial motive is predominantly 
inspiring the craftsman, as contradistinguished from the creative 
impulse inspiring a true artist in his search for self-expression. 

On this basis, the Fine Arts are limited to Architecture, Sculp- 
ture, Painting, Music, Dancing, and the Literary Arts. The essen- 
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ti;il relation between Art and vSociety, as an important factor in the 
orij^in and de\^(,‘loj)ment of Art, is next reviewed. Social ideals and 
institutions inlluence Art, through the person of the artist, his 
heritage, environment, education, his appreciation by his fellows, 
.;ad the ei onomic value placed upon his work. 1 he social position 
accord(‘d to the artist is also a factor inlluencing his Art. Conversely, 
.Art’s inilueiue on society, and social ideals and institutions, as an 
uiu:ons('5( >us ( ritic' and inspirer of the love of freedom and of beautv, 
making daily hde richer and pleas^mter, must also not be under- 
(Estimated l ias laid th(‘ foundation, and on it was commenced the 
main s( ructurce 

In part II, the signilicanc'e of our racial heri- 
('Uaftf.ir HI. lage was (‘xamined, in order to consider the* basic' 
elcaneni^ and peculiariti(‘s of Indian culture and Art. d'he Aryans 
and t!i(‘ I )ra\'idians, who lorm the main bulk of the Indian popula- 
tion, veere both fairly advanced at the very threshold of our period, 
and v<‘t so thoroughlv commingled in the ultimate fusic')n of the rac- 
ers, that we found it vc'ry difficult to assess separately the particular 
contribution of eithcT race to the evolutic')n of Indian culture and Art. 
That (s'lc'h had a high degree of culture of its owm, peculiar to itself, 
is indisputable. \ot mereK were thev both materialK' advanced, but 
they happemed to possess such supplementary and complimentary 
c|ua.litic‘s, that, in spite* of the ;idvancc(l dev'clopmeiU of each race, 
there was no cultural clash, but rather a com|)lete assimilation, d'he 
result of this process of amalgamation, the Indian Culture namely, 
had about its (sitward form an .Aryan im[)ress, because cjf one im- 
portant Ar\'an ('ontribution, the language whicli wielded the whole 
c ulture* into one. Hut in essence, this whole was certainly a combina- 
tion of two distinct culture's, some special features of each of which 
may, with some carc'. be even now' disc'ernible. This amalgam later 
en c'omc's to 1)(‘ known as Hindu Culture in contradistinction to Mo- 
hammedan c ulture', buddhism gave the finishing touch, or perhaps 
was the last factcag in this long drawn out process of assimilation 
of the* tw(^ races and cultures. One race w’as virile, harcly and asser- 
tive' ; the other was perhaps refined, humanised, peace-loving. One 
completely glc^rified personal strength, physical beauty, and exalted 
manhcxxl I'he other paid homage to the gentler role and softer 
graces as tvpified by woman. This was probably because the 
Oravidians wc^rshipped the “Mother Goddess’' ; hence these traits 
typical of their civalisation. Perhaps the later Hindu cult of Kali or 
Shakti is an outcome c^f the amalgam between the more brutal 
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Aryan and the more human Dravidian. In a more social, more ami- 
able light, the same peculiarity is noticeable in the social ideal of the 
later day Hindu !aw-givers, who adore the mother, and guard 
and reverence w^omanhood. The race, says the Gild, will [K*rish 
whose womankind becomes tainted. One searches in vain lor an echo 
of such a sentiment in the most ancient of the Aryan Rig-l'cda. On 
the other hand, the principle of descent and heritage through the 
father, the knitting of the family round the male stock, the fiimness 
strength and solidity of the entire social fabric, the assignment of the 
more active and assertive role to the male, are all marks of the 
Hindu social system and culture, whi('h no doubt spring fr(Mii the 
Aryan source. 

rhis mutual action and recreation may have, ior ought we know 
taken long to show itself. Rut in the historic Hindu society and 
culture, the results are manifested in a variety of forms, ihrough th(* 
channels of tlie peo[)le's religion, [)hiloso|)hy , science, Art ; reach- 
ing their ('timax in the (lolden Age ot the illustrious (bipta Hvnastv. 

We were, however, not concerned with the whole ot this culture. 
Confining ourselves only to Art, it was endeavoured to show that 
Art took root as early as the Vedas with the Aryans, and with th(‘ 
Dravidians e\’'en earlier. Scholars- -h^ergusson, Coomaraswamy , 
S. Iyengar — look upon the Dravidian as a very artistic isuae Perhaps 
the w hole Art of the Dance, as performed In’ the Princ e* of I )ancors 
and the (ic^d of Dance, Nataraja, was a Dravid contribution. The 
Nagas, Yakshas, and Dryads, that enrich the Hindu nnlhology, 
and eml)ellish the Art fc^rms, are also traceal)le to I )ravid origins. 
Put, above all, the wTole idea of ligured repres(‘nlation, was also 
theirs, as the Aryans were during the* Rig-\'edi(' age nature-w^or- 
shippers, who condemned idol- worship as a desecration. Put this 
attempt at distinguishing the Aryan and Dravidian features was 
really futile, because the material was insufficient. 

rh'tpifrJW In any case, we dealt thenceforward w'ith the* 

amalgam. I b.e growth of this composite civilisation was aided 
chiefly by the evolution of a common religious sentiment, and the 
formation c)f a common social system. The driving power or the 
motive forces were supplied by the concrete creeds founded on this. 
Vedic Brahmanism at first, Buddhism and Jainism later, and the 
revivalist Hinduism of a still later age, included Art in their fold, 
and gave it its icieals and supplied its inspiration. With the growing 
importance of these religions, artistic exj^iression became more 
varied, more refined, more symbolical. At the same time, in actual 
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life, it assumed a more integral and assured position It was formally 
admitted into life as one of the four aims of existence. But Religion 
was not slow to discover the value of Art as means of propaganda, 
d'o learn through Art was the simplest method thinkable, and most 
effective, Ijecause the appeal was to the intuition. The aim of all 
Indian religion and philosophy seems to have been to establish an 
identity with ‘Reality*, or the true essence behind the illusion of 
matter. Art adopted this as its mission as well ; and to its success 
the whole of the remains of Art of Ancient India testifies, 
through these artistic creations, the Indian artist made it possible 
for others less gifte<J, to realise and participate in this his experience 
of this Cause of all cosmic energy. Born itself of social ideals and 
forces. Art thus gives society a new im[)etus to express, fulfil, and 
realise itself. 

'Lhrough the society, the individual was also benefitted by Art 
in his daily life ; for it l)rought |)iety a sense of the fitness of things, 
and therefore of justice, and s[)irituality of outlook, into the hearth 
and family. 

d'he aim of all Indian Religion, Philosophy and Art being the 
same, all social and economic institutions were fashioned to realise 
and facilitate it. Once devised, such fundamental roots did thes(^ 
institutions take, that even the protesting faiths of Jainism and Bud- 
dhism could not change the basic structure of the peoples organisa- 
tion. 

Chapter V. d'hc most important of these institutions, the 

structure known as the l arua Dharma, functioning both socially 
as well as economically, was a great help to the progress of Art. 
1 he social side, recognising and sympathising with the purpose of 
Art, gave the artist a secure status, a recognised vocation, and a 
fixed value. Hence the progressive deterioration and degradation of 
Art, inevitable in a wholly commercialised society like ours, was 
guarded against. Art could and did, therefore, remain at a high 
level, and the religious ideals, social institutions, and economic 
conditions all helped to maintain the level reached throughout the 
period of our study. 

Of the other Social Institutions, the King and Court contributed 
pt'rhaps most, by patronage, by personal influence and participa- 
tion, to the enrichment of Art, and the cultivation of taste. Had 
Asoka not set the fashion of building in stone, wooden structures 
would have continued, and consequently been subject to destruction, 
— to the lasting poverty of the Art of building in India. Besides this, 
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the consistent policy of complete religious toleration, maintained by 
the Indian-empire builders, avoided bigoted hatred and secured al- 
most a miracle as it must seem to modern Indian eyes,- who hardly 
find it possible to keep the two main religions now in existence away 
from strife, — of three faiths namely Brahmanism, Buddhism and 
Jainism, existing side by side. Asoka’s Edicts, carved on rocks and 
monolithic lats, are a standing testimony to this enlightened policy of 
religious toleration, and freedom of thought and worshi[) ; and that 
too in a period when religious zeal was at its highest, and the Em- 
peror himself the promoter. The Vaishnava Kings of the Gupta 
Dynasty were no less broad minded. They endowed the famous 
University of Nalanda — a Buddhist stronghold- in a nurnner 
hardly equalled in human history. Shri Harsha was another 
such benefactor. Not only the King and Court, hut the whole 
society was so constructed, from the apex to the base, from the Im - 
perial institutions to the village council in the smallest village, that it 
aided the cultivation and preservation of the Arts. 

The village autonomy, by preserving peace and order, in spite of 
the dynastic changes in the Central Government, secured a steady 
How and development of Art within its jurisdiction, and so made 
Art more a social factor, of everyday importance in the life of the 
people, than even Imperial might could have accomplished Not 
merely promotion, but the preservation and cultivation were very 
ably carried out by these little autonomous village communities, 
when the Art of this country was in real danger, by fostering local 
talent, and native traditions and industries. 

The educational organisation and institutions, under the various 
imj)ortant religions, were not far behind in training and disciplining 
the individual mind to the effects of beauty, and perception of the 
beautiful. The training and disciplining of his senses was a part of 
the curriculum of the Brahmacharin. Appreciation of the refined and 
the beautiful was inculcated in the hermitages during the student 
Ashrama, amid scenes of sylvan beauty, in the rustic forest atmos- 
phere, green, full of charm and tranquillity, breathing forth the vari- 
ed perfumes of the ripening spring. Living and moving in harmony 
with nature in all her varied manifestations, learning to understand 
the twitter of the birds, the sounds of the animals, the call of the 
spirit through sympathy and love, the Brahmacharin became one 
with the Infinite, the Universal Soul, and the ultimate Reality, as is 
so well portrayed in the sylvan retreat in the Shakuntala. When 
the forest glades yield place to the magnificent arcades, and fairy 
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like turrets of the majestic halls with their frescoed walls in the 
Universities of Taxila, Nalanda or Ajanta, the aesthetic percep- 
tions were more refined, and the lonjnng for the beautiful in dailjr 
life and surroundings intensified. 

d hus the original racial heritage, strengthened by the religions 
and institutions of Aryavarta, encouraged, developed and preserved 
the Arts of Ancient India on a very high level, for almost twelve 
hundred years ( 2 nd Century B.C. to loth Century A.D,). 

lUirt in. The main ideals from the faiths and philosophies 

Chapter VI. Aryavarta inspiring its Art appear to be the 

search for the Reality behind Illusion, the Spirit behind Maya ; 
and, the Essential Unity and Equality of all existence. 

How these ideals, generated by the religions and philosophies of 
the ages, and nurtured by the institutions, developed as racial ex- 
periences, and took, through individual minds, forms as Art motifs 
of the f)articular periods, as embodied in the Buddha in Samadhi, 
the l\'imurli, and the Nataraj, is next reviewed. I'hese racial 
ex[^ressions, it has been shown, embody in themselves the whole 
life and Art philosophy of the ages. A brief review of the various 
classes of Art remains in Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music 
and 1 )aiM'ing, and the Literary Arts, also portray concretely how, 
round these main ideals of the search for Reality and Essential 
Unity of Life, the whole Indian Art centres. 

Chapter Vfi/. So far, the treatment had been a theoretical, 
analytical, dissertation. Thereafter follows a description of how Art 
entered into the everyday life of the people of those days We have 
traced this through the forms and ceremonials, rituals and sacrifices, 
their mode c^f life, their houses and decoration, furniture, utensils, 
forms of recreatic^ns and amusements. In all these, both by means 
ot textual authorities, and illustrations from sculpture and painting, 
it was shown that the artistic sense of the peoj)le was given the 
fullest opportunity for cultivation and satisfaction. The popular 
festivals and dramas, the game-houses and exhibitions of personal 
skill or strength, of which we have any knowledge, all point in the 
same direction. Dress was another important outlet for the exer- 
cise' of innate artistry. Relying chiefly on the frescoes of Ajanta, 
and Hagh. and supported by the sculptures, we have described and 
illustrated the dress of the peoples of Ancient India. I'he material, 
stvle, dra[)ery were all chosen and arranged with exquisite grace, 
heightening by each fold and curve the rhythmic lines of the human 
form, especially the feminine. The various styles and mode of hair 
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dressing and ornamentation, was yet another avenue, by which 
taste and refinement were brought into everyday existence. 
The various styles and materials for the embellishment of the lips, 
eyes, and forehead, the dyeing of the hands and feet, the 
care of the nails, all exhibit a wonderful taste, sound knowledge 
of form and the effect of artistic ornamentation, betraying an intense 
love for the beautiful. We may, therefore, agree with Coomara 
swamy and say that — 

“Art was an integral quality inherent in all activities, entertained by 
all in their daily environment, and produced by all in proportion lo 
their capacity.” 

If Art entered so deeply into life in all its aspects, did it in any 
way make its influence felt on the general character of the people ^ 
One would be led to expect that, if Art and Culture permeated deep 
into the daily life, the cultural level of the Ancient Indian would be 
high comparatively. Let us see if that was so. 

The direct influence of Art on the life of a Nation is evidenced 
by the character of its people, their love of beauty, the amount of 
natural refinement about them, the cultural level of their lives, and 
the code of morality recognised in their everyday existence. These 
naturally arise, as a result of the high ideals of life, inculcated into 
the mass of the people through their religion and education. Art, we 
have seen, is no mean instrument for such inculcation. Religion and 
education in Aryavarta were overlapping factors, and religion as 
well as education employed Art as one of the main in.struments of 
their own propaganda, the cultivation of the mind, and the develop- 
ment of faith. 

Art was very successful in this purpose, as evidenced by the gene- 
ral level of culture spread in the masses. This, of course, does not 
apply to modern conditions ; for, almo.st a thousand years of foreign 
domination, and about half that of semi-starvation, — culturally as 
well as physically, — leave no scope for a people to allow the better 
side of their nature to come uppermost. Greed and meanness in- 
evitably develop in a people subdued, pauperised and stagnating. 
H onour becomes an exile, morality becomes forced, ignorance 
breeds intolerance, prejudice creates superstition ; and all the.se com- 
bined produce diffidence and barrenness in the fields of thought and 
science, art and culture. Bentham once said that successful false- 
hood is the best defence of a slave, and hence also of a people 
dominated by another. China once had a reputation for scrupulous 
honesty. In fact that virtue had become proverbial as regards her. 
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Yet one finds it is hardly so in our times, very probably, because 
of foreign domination and exploitation by the Western nations, and 
Japan. Similarly has Indians racial genius deteriorated. But what 
was the picture before the decline set in ? 

Havel gives us a good idea of this, while weighing the educative 
purpose in Indian Art : 

“Hindu art was successful in its educative purpose, may be inferred 
from the fact known to all, who have intimate acquaintance with Indian 
life, that the Indian peasantry, though illiterate in the Western sense, 
arc among the most cultured of their class anywhere in the world.”' 

To support this conclusion he quotes a statement from Dr. 
Lefroy, a gentleman who has had much to do with, and had spent 
many years in intimate contact with, the farmers of India. This 
hears testimony also- 

“to the extraordinary aptitude with which even the poorest and wholly 
illiterate Hindu peasant would engage in the discussion of, or specula- 
tion on, the deepest philosophical and ethical questions.” 

“ This is so,” Havel concludes, “just because art has penetrated 
so deeply into the national life of India.”* 

As to the ty{)e of manhood developed under this atmosphere, 
Hiuen "Fsang will be our guide. He says of the Indians- 

“when they have finished their education, and have attained thirty years 
of age, then their character is formed, and their knowledge ripe. 'I'hese 
are men far seen in anli(|ue lore, and fond of requirements of learning, 
are content in seclusion, leading lives of continence, though they arc not 
moved by honour or reproach, their fame is widespread. Though their 
family be in affluent circumstances, such men make up their minds to be 
like vagrants, and get their food by begging as they go about. Will' 
them there is honviur in knowing the truth, and there is no disgrace in 
being destitute, d'he rulers treat them with ceremony, but cannot make 
them come to court. h'ot getting fatigue, they expatiate in the arts and 
sciences, seeking for wisdom while relying on perfect virtue.” 

It is not every age, and it is not every nation, that can boast of 
siK'h types of men as are here described by Hiuen Tsang. 

But this is merely a comment on a [)articular highly evolved 
type. VVe need something that relates to the average individual in 
Ancient India. Some of the earliest travellers as well as the Chinese 
pilgrims supply us information on this also. 

Strabo, for example, says of the Indians of his days-— 

“ I'hev are so honest, as neither to require lock to their doors, nor 
writings to bind their agreement.” 

' Havel: Idcnls of hidior Art. 

* Ihid.^ p. 17. 

* Das : Educational System of the Ancient Hindus 
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Arrian adds — 

“No Indian was ever known to tell an untruth.’’* 

And IVi egasthenes concludes — 

“truth and virtue, they hold alike in esteem.”'^ 

Hiuen 1 sang, a few centuries later, gives us a similar verdict — 

“The Kshatriyas and Brahmans are clean handed and unostentatious, 
pure and simple in life and very frugal. They are pure of themselves and 
not from compulsion. With respect to the ordinary people, although 
they are naturally light minded, yet they are without craft, and, in 
administering justice, they are considerate, i'hey are not dcccitf>]l or 
treacherous in their conduct, and are faithful to their oaths and pro- 
mises. In their rules of government, there is a remarkable lectitude, 
whilst in their behaviour there is much gentleness and sw'eetnes'^ “ ^ 

I'his opinion, with the supporting evidence of the former, In- 
speaks a truly refined people, whose refinement shows through their 
personal character, as well as their institutions and surroundings. 
Of course, one may say these accounts and o[)inions may be exag- 
gerations ; and perhaps they are so to some extent. Yet, we may 
hold with Max Muller that-- 

“ there must be some ground for this, for it is not a rcunark, that is 
frequently made by travellers in foreign countries, (;ven in our times llial 
their inhabitants speak the truth. Read the accounts of Joiglish travel- 
lers in France, and you will find very little said about Fiamch honesty 
and veracity, while the P'rench ac('Ounts of hhigland are seldom w'ithont 
a (ling at ‘perTuh^ albion.’ ” * 

If we arc, therefore, to believe such testimonies of contem[)orary 
writers and travellers, quoted above, we may, with Havel, assert, 
that Indkin Art was very successful in its mission, namely to educate 
and enlighten the minds of the people, ultimately giving them a 
sound cultural basis on which to develop further. It is this embedded 
culture, that gave the people this high reputation for the persuit of 
only the good, the true, and the beautiful ; for goodness, truth and 
beauty are but different names of the same thing. 

Ancient Indian Art, these writers assert, is the highest kind of 
Art ;® and its service the highest such an Art can render to a people. 


* McCrindle : Indiny p. 92. 

^ Das: Educational System of Ancient Hindus^ p. 449. 

’ Ibid.y p. 449. 

* Max Muller; Induiy what it can teach us, p. 27. 

* Dr. Cousins divides Art into those of four degrees. — He puts the Arts 
with the power of revealing the Essence of things as the highest type, the 
exertions of man has reached. The Ancient Indian Art he says is that type, 
cp. Rupam, January 1921. The four degrees of Art, p. 10. 
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For an Art to be able to do this service, it must necessarily be a 
truly national Art, embodying the experience of the race ; for, then 
only can the artists scatter as from an unextinguished hearth, their 
thoughts among mankind — and be understood. This, according to 
Mr. Parry, is Art*s highest sphere, in which it can render the most 
valuable service. For, by or through this national service — 

“'J'he cultivation of a whole people is affected; and whether observed 
or unobserved by themselves, their intent and persuits, their labour and 
their creations are supplied and enlightened by it.” ' 

This is exactly what Art has done for the Indians, and which the 
foregoing chapters have tried to point out and illustrate. Coomara- 
swainy, about the best authority we have on Indian Art and its 
relation t(j life, agrees with this view. In Ancient India, he says, 
where no one discussed Art, for there is no Sanskrit equivalent for 
the modern conception of Art, where none but the philosophers 
discussed the theory of beauty, and where sculpture and painting 
were regarded,— not as works of Art, but as means to a definite 
end, ” thcr(‘ Art was an integral quality, inherent in all activities 
entertained by all in their daily environment, and produced by all 
in ()roportion to the vitality (not the kind) of their activity. * 

We may, therefore, conclude that the Art of Ancient India was 
of the highest (|uality, as both its theory and actual specimens show. 
Like a truly great Art, it rendered the j)eople an unconscious but 
.immense service, the results of which are embodied in the average 
intellectual develo|)ment, ca|)acity, and characteristics of the people 
of Ancient India. 

One word more before we conclude. We are to-day very keenly 
interested in refashioning our national life, and securing for our- 
selves political and economic independence. We are attempting to 
keep stride with the |)ace of modern Civilisation. A worthy and a 
• audable attempt, so haig as we grasp and understand the real mean- 
ing of that term civilisation. But, under modern conditions, we are 
apt to forget it, or misconceive it. If we do so, the result would be 
tragic, bc'jr, have we ever imagined to ourselves an India, politically 
and economically free, but artistically and culturally dominated by 
Europe, slave to the ideals of modern commercialisation, 
dragged at the chariot wheels of the modern machine age? This, 

Mr. Stanley Casson, the author of .V.V Century Sculpture, p. 4 also gives 
the highest place to the above kind of Art. 

^ Parry : The Ministry of T'ine Arts, p. 28. 

^ Coomaraswamy : Introduction to huiian Art, p. 8. 
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surely, is not an ideal to be dreamt of, lived for, or to die for. This 
is, surely, not the India we want to rejuvenate ! 

The study of the past shows us that India was once a land of 
culture, refinement and artistry. Anglicised India has no beauty, 
no romance, and, as far as we can see to-day, she is doing her best 
to destroy what little of her own individuality still survives, 
by following hard on the heels of the commercialised West. Where 
it once loved and sought the hand of the artist in all her environ- 
ment, in the home, the court, the temple, or the public meeting 
place, she is now content with the soul-starving products of modem 
machinery, wasting all her strength and energy in imitating these, 
instead of reviving, refashioning, life-giving and beauty breeding 
industries. 

Even more painful does this seem, when prophets from the West 
and East, like Binyon, Flecker, or Okakaru, assert, with a truer 
insight, that when a new inspiration comes into European Art, it 
will come again from the East. It will surely not be from, the East 
which is hastening to lose its individuality and its spirituality, and 
doing Its best to merge itself into the material and mechanised part 
of the European Civilisation. 

It is not for a moment implied, that India should not keep pace 
with the march of Civilisation. She most certainly should. But, she 
should know what to assimilate from the gifts of the West and what 
not to, as she did in the ancient days of the Dravids and Aryans, the 
Greeks and Persians, the Shakas and the Kushans. Here the past 
can guide us to a great extent, if we will but learn. What we can 
or may learn from the past is not, as some believe, to re[)roduce the 
past in all its details into a different and misfitting environment, or 
imitate blindly all that our progenitors of a thousand or two thou- 
sand years did ; but, with the help of the past experience, to know 
how much to remould and what to revive, and so shape our future 
under the present influences. For a basis to build on is most essen- 
tial. If one rejects the past, and will not accept the present, what 
ground is there on which to lay a foundation ? 

We have seen how India once loved and glorified Beauty. 
Wherever we look round us to-day, we find Beauty lost. Why 
should not each one of us make it our duty or our hobby to bring 
as much Beauty back into our individual life as possible? Were 
India to love Beauty as passionately as she once did, she would no 
longer be in a state of bondage. For, no one would then have the 
power to enslave and hold her. Art is the nursery for the love of 
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freedom, and once that is inculcated in our being, no alien force, 
no mortal machinery, can hold us. 

For the regeneration of India, therefore, political and economic 
freedom alone is not enough. That we must have, no doubt ; but we 
must also free our souls. And Art alone can do that. A purely 
material ideal will never give us the courage, the staying power, and 
force of will we now seem to lack, to build up a great and enduring 
nation. 


“For that wt* •* need ideals and dreams, impossible and visionary, the 
food of martyrs and artists.’ ' 

Let us not love Art because it will bring us prosperity. 

“Rather because it is a high function of our being, a door for 
thoughts to pass from the unseen to the seen, a source of those high 
dreams, and the ennoblement of that enduring vision that is to be the 
Indian nation; not less but more strong and more beautiful than ever 
before, and tlu* gracious giv(‘r of beauty to all the nations of the 
earth. 

In siK'h a manner India once cultivated Art, and honoured her 
artists. She was, thertdore, for a long while, the home or the breed- 
ing ground of Ctilture, the mother of Religion, the nurse of Philo- 
s()[)hy, tlie harbinger of Beauty to all the nations of Asia. Prom 
h(*r Cdiina and la[)an’ received their religion ; Persia and the East 
their Art inspiration, d he greatness and fullness of the Art of Arya- 
varta afh'cted life in al! its aspects, exalting and beautifying, soften- 
ing and swaancMiing, and yet driving it ever onwards, to seize the 
secrets of nature, the mystery of the Universe. She accomplished 
the true ('ducation of man through her artistic impulse drawing out 
his innate powers and faculties ; and through this cultivation of taste 
and inculc'ation of the ideals of true beauty, she sought to spiritua- 
lise' ^he society (^f man, its institutions and conventions, its endea- 
\anirs and achievements, so that man should find ever easier and 
nearer the Ultimate Reality hidden behind the illusion of matter ; 
and sn fulfil better and fuller the [lurpose of his being, and realise 
th(' longings of his soul. This was particularly the purpose and mis- 
sion of Ancient Indian Art. Of such Art, and such alone, we may 
H'onclude, joining with the poet who wrote, — 

* Coomaraswamv : Art uud S'lvndeshi, p. 4. 

* Ibid., p, 8. 

•* Gkakiira : Ideals of Fast — Intro. Whole book deals with this theme. 
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“When old age shall this generation waste 
I'hou shalt remain in the midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man to whom thou say’st, 

Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty — that is all 
Ye know on Earth, and all ye need to know.” 

(An Ode to a Grecian Uni) 

|t)HN Kkais 
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L’ravids, 42, 43; (iuoted on the Dravid 
contrib tion to Indian Culture, 4(), 47, 
247 ; on cun veil roofs. 48; (quoted on 
Aryan Art, 55; on realization of self, 80; 
oil Margas, Hl;on Hindu life, 82; econo- 
mic basis • f oeiety, 103; on Elephant i 
131; on Motif, 134; on Rasa nr Beauty, 
136; on Art as Yoga. 140; on Indian 
y\rchitt c‘ ure, I 4.5, 1,52; on Sculpture. 159, 
163; On (ie.d',161; on Buddhas, 167; on 
Painling, 172; on Mii-ic, 179, 180, 181, 

34 ' 
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Ihli, IsL |H,,; {) I Dartcifi^, 1H7, 
oil iJrariwj. ?()I: on Artin(j;, (Sco 

Mirror of ores o/j SouIfitureJ rciiefs. 
/Ki; on Ho; scs, jlT; on oeilinji's. on 
\'e.ssels, 'J2;?; on o of 

izarjan^ls. ‘vM 1 . 

( o. rejifio. Art of K). 

f'oiirt, !KI, Imitation of AnoUiiit C. 

If) IjiitiAi Indii to-ilay, Vtj. 

Ciafi'-, :o, <: istiiifTiiisIietl from Fim^ Arts, 

Oif sn.i'i), loiclrian, lo^; l'ofS‘:*n, 

I (lo-(/ic-ok, J(»I, ItiJ; Orooro- 
It(;man, Mil; Imliaii, HiJ. 

('roation, the luoiiieiil (»f lo; Primum 
m Inie in artistic (’. IW; ry»iii, 63, ti; 
;M‘c.»t of A rti*>tic, (0; Jain liter iry. ?»l; 
L' r.l ('f i'!!'" I’oatiiMa Iiidifin, t'l iiy 
of all Se I Ini»y. 

( I entive. Vet ivity r p' csentcd by drnin. I t-(i. 

(’ieat(u-, Cnnin ^ a oi ori^;inal, ‘ii/; Sec 
Ait:d . 

( K t c. ( 'ivili//it oil of :i. 

Ct et , 1‘eMedt It >, hi; - noted in Art 
"s I ' pri’svioM of impression, IS, ‘,>3; on 
i rn|n e.^riioii, l!t; ij i* ted oi rep- oduc: ion 
of im ,r».>.vion, JO; on I A ants as su eess- 
fnl oxpressiou, ,.M;(jnoti(l on Art and 
iinnKiiirttive form, ((iiott-d on lib -rat- 
io K' and pnrifi in;; fum tioi '• <»r Art , Jl . 

( nbivm, l‘.M. 

Filtnre, Ar avaida tlio souree of 16; 
M iKdaten an ‘iS; Auri)<naeian, iM*; 

Si'letri 'P, iifH; Indian, !6, 67, 6S; Ui^- 
V'. die >ee Hi^' V'eiie f’ontribut ion of 
V'i dic and ('las^ieKl San^-krit to 67 ; V.iti re 
and. Oriiiinof Indian, 6H; Dravidian oS-O; 
Ar\-*p. Sl•rv^vill^^ IJl'j; See Civih- 

sa' !().’ . 

(Aide of S • fisons, ^u'e 1st n-Samliarn. 

( y I eiie, (i() . 

1 ) 

1 ) ii ca, VI as'i' S, .’.hi. 

H'lk'.lii ajt.-itia. See Dei-eaji. 

Ini iee'.?, Si'aticriii on r-di fs, ISh; l)\in** 
Daueer. SI. 1*60; Art ar.d V'oiia, 1!>3; 
Si e 1 ) ' nee. 

D.oic. , fine art, K’, T(i, dl.’; in [lainliim, 
?;ee Nil lit : 1 , (ii.-I.s, ‘i;-, dH; Wo nan’s 
neeoiapl siimcol. 116. 117; l\li>thinof 
Se ' b'h\ I'.i', \ tK-ati e on HI, nnind 

?>l:nHli>H tin, Ish; bitna'istu’. Isii; a 
form of wor liip, IS*; ramliiva, P'S; 
N .d-iid a, 1.>‘'; I'atri n <1. tits of IhO; \rt 
ilaiiC ‘ of jxi'it'b' II, Ml(l; in Ancient 
India. lh<); • Ithytl-.inie shewing' l!*o; 

(’lassie Indian, )!>l; Sfiiritiial Sigm- 
tU’aoee of l‘M; Ab'st movdng of Arts. Ihd; 
Vlo>.t perfect form of Iiulian Siirvi-itig 
('uiture, l!>d; Heligion.s, l!)3; Kri.slma- 
l!>3; of \\’or,s’iip. I!);!; S«*eidar, :!»:», ;d 
festival, .’30; I'olk U I'.e - S-'e Cm >ture. 


Dandaniti. lo6. 

Daiulin, Dasha Kuraarfi Cluii ita of iy6. 

i'a'. on Kducalional InsliUitions, {)[, 107 , 
lOM; on royal St-iiii s, ilS; on result of 
Fdue.-ition l(i>; on pupil student:;, lOS, 
lo!t, 111; on fch ale *diiealion, lid. 

Da-lia Komar Fbauta, Se Dandin. 

Ihtshern, ddi). 

Dasv.ant, best painter at Akbai Court, 
17H. 

Dftsyiis, lOd; enemies of Ar;. ans. 11; 
identified Mith Dravidi nis Id; and Hod 
Nirritti. 4-9; See Dravidi.-ms. 

David, Hhys, dd7 dds 

Deariuer, Ikny quoted on delinitioii 
of Ar!, 17. 

Death, tMirship of Idl. 

Deccan, 13. 

Deci, d30. 

Decoraii- n, 171; lietails in II; Reliefs. 76; 
ith frescoes, designs, figures, did; of 
a house, dl' ; Pe.sonal, dtO; in the 
AA'ikslia's home, did. 

Dec. rut;V.:, All f r or iiamriitjition, d!i; 
Art i'l Veoie Htiial, 67; Sehemo of 
doorway , di7. 

Deepavad, d.*9. 

Deilii s, Jain. 76; l^rah m anic, 

D> iijoerao , ddh. 

I lemons. Ids 

D 'ign.-, on ln•m^e^. ?l(); fhin', dio, ddl: 
V ariidy < f did; fru.:* bo d< , dl3; 
traditional, dl3; See L'res . 

Deiibreuil, 99, 166; in Masons, S-i; on 
piiidipg. 17h. 177. 

Devadasi, 193; Ste Dam-. 

D' Vieigari, H3. 

!>' ar.na, HI, Sd. S3, S7 , S', 103, P t; 

Shastr;;--, 7 7, iOl: and life, 1 , Sd; Vai ua . 
‘‘d, lO'*, 10! . 106, dt.S; Sec Karma, 

Dhunurveila. l(‘6. 

Diahetie', lo.,. 

Di nani-Khas, at Deliii, S.*,. 

Din imit’.on, 106. 

1 )i\ init y, id. al of, (>1 . 

Dons, Carving of, dl7; if th" Fiinjab, 
Rajpntana, Cj ij irat, VIjsi re, dl7; 
Cliitor Door at Ajmer MoMjms. dl7; of 
gold, , et with tliun(>nds, dl7; .\dorni qi 
of step' of, ddl. 

I'opson, D. P. on slavery, IIS. 

Dragjp. cone ption of, Idl. 

Dih-v). 117, 19 H two classes of, 196; 
,Hand-ril Chosic, l‘hi, do3, Miake; peareae, 
ItP; N(» l iH-i.. dy n Sanskrit Drama, 
19.S; .\n ari .tvu ratie Art; dOO; Having 

for its pnrpo. e. to evoke Rasa, dOd; 
Tlieorv of, d<-3. !‘-r;itjmai'ic Creation , do3. 

Di .amalorgv , Sanskr t, d3d. 

Di au .Se > language. 

I ir tN idi Ci vili/a i’>e, ( Ion actor & 

pceuliaritics, I.*, I d 6 '. ( oeeepl i )n:>, t7 ; 
Fleiiieuts in Indian Cult m e, 1(>, 4^; 
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Ei’i: ire-its extent, l.i; Culture See 
Cii'Lure. 

1 r -vidicies, inoile of livhi :, JO; i ’entifietl 
wit !i M, 12; enri^A’r.'ints and not 

aborigines a Mediterranean Kace, KJ; 
and Indian Culture, Ki, Contribution of, 
}(>, CJ. do, dl-T; Ve.dias on, JO, 42, dT; 
Cods of dd; Artist ie talent of, 70; 
advanced in architeetin-*. lid. lid; an 
a.rtistie race. 217. 

Iji/,vid, See I)r>vi(1ian, Dravis, See 

D: :i,vid ians . 

1 )i i ji^-, 16. 

j -e.s. 2dd, 2d0. 2dl; at Ajaiiia d end,‘2d^; 
1- tylir of laymen, 2dH; Style of bldk lui^, 
2!C; V'/onnm'.v, 2d'. 

l.•ubois, uio led on t’aste. 

Dushyanla. 2()'i. 

Dnii, M. K. on laavidiaes, 12, !H; on 

y\iyans' lioincland, ./O. 

Dnit, R. C., M, lot); on I ra v i v! :ai'o , J2, 
dd; cuoted (ui tiic Vocation of Woman, 
d-1 ; on j)ai ntiny,- Cd* 


r?>r nn^'.s. 241. 

iM'Onomlc, factor the arti t. .S* e Arti^t 
Mot.ve fol ia*. Sec .’fotiv' . 

Edict', of Asoka, <i0. 2tl). 

I'.dison, 12d, I2(i. 

1 Alucaii-'n. centre^ of— See 1 n.vcr i!y, 
Orf.:anizaiion of. OJ; l^nddi'isf, ‘‘‘; in Art, 
IMi; Hindu (ancient /, ind; s. onis of, i2d. 

, rc!na-.c from See I'.leksha & i nvii on- 

meat, !-2 

l.gypt, 2d(); Pion-er of Civil./.'d ion. 1(>. 
]*',)krypti.ir:, dvilization , d’, ; tomb.s. 11 

V'd phanta, I'dl; Se-; Sen |)*^urc. See 
d'ri . Uiti 'iliaiiava at lid; , •.*(; (emjid'S. 
Eh idiants, .'21 . 

Hllora, S, <■ Caves, Sei* Peliif';, Se ^ 
A IN a V.. , t a . 

dlinncti i '. , See SS ja , Shiva at, 170; 
See Sculptur- , See 'rerupK s, S' e 

Painlin}4'. 

Kmitei or, SceA«oI;a, See Chandraeupta , 
Gupta, 110. 

Empire. Hnddhi.st, 14; Diavid, Id; lioTnan. 
Id; Pvus’ian, l.'d; Maui > an, 07; See 
Ar\ Hvarta. 

Epie.>^, 197, 20t;on Idravids’ T- un-life. Id4. 
K[drn^, 60. 

K:)slein, His Adam Iv e, 124. 
K'^uipment, ae.'llieLii*. do. 

Fvsciicc, the })«j\vt;r. beauty ik. (d of, I2t; 
Divine, 124, 127, 182; behind the illusion 
of matter, 217. 

Kte'-nity. 77. 

Kthns, of Rudeha, (id; coneept of Hiiuiu, 

111. 

Etiiiioh gy. of criy.o.al Aryan Stock, dl. 


Evidence, nioniinnio ;,,.y , ||. literary or 

writti.-.i, 1 1; ling/.imic, 18. 
i'volution, Soliiti. 11 , d8. 

Kxcgelics, led. 

I'.XMerieiicc, d itferc ici- in .'8; Sul>> Give, 
20, 2d;ofbcaut>, 2!. 

Hxpre.s* i,;n, of sjuritna' \aluis. 17; if 
impression, IS; Slage of. iJt; of i/ai ti- 
cul-M- cxjiericucc, 2d; of IP liyion ui .Art. 
(it, Cl; of RuddliisI Art, 168; T r> 'oiUity, 
of nlnition iV. ISO; of ( iron. 198. 
l^xtonsive, See Imjnossion. 

Eycks, Van iS,: Elmi'i-h Ail. 7 1. 


• a I i ei c , 9 t 

'c'aitli Religion-, 61; Polv LI ■. i,--! ic 'Vedi-A 
iS; iMidd’ci^t, 

I amii>, St.-o In.'.tilnl on. PaUr 1 ., 91. 

h'ergnsson. 217; Writor on Ii iii ni Arl N 
< ullnrc. 1 , dd; on t'idar* , Id 2; on 
SculpLui'.., 16.>. 

l^'estiva’s. 2-’d, is; ecial arts, Spring P. 
229. 

Plot ion, pfl. 

Finds, Ainnr^an, 1(:6; at Silt annavasal, 
178; t Sign i \ a. 17 8. 

I'me Ari', 191; and astiielic ' nr()osc, 9; 
renuisilcs <,f 16; • f IP iode r g*-, 29; 
ll ndn, !n,>; Imii n, 122; see al'O, 
danc ng, music. nainL.ng, iicnlnture, 
nrchitec! urc. iitoralurc. 

Fil’/.ger.i 1(1, Pul'.ai\nt by, PH. 

P loner, P esti\ ;il-See Mui.'ra- Pak-iiasa 
designs in stone C< paint, 220; love of, 2 !0. 

Porn':, 1; Ueli jimi*';, 26; Roman, 162; of 
Sound, IhO; -it I'eriii in liulia, 186; 
I2ancc P'orm 191; literal*'; P'onu. PH. 

Prance, Grand :ot l ic. of. t>7, 

Fre»-doin, is Nniser;, if Art, 70: uniiir 
Renaissance, lO; ini'ler P’rem h ik 
Kusdun, Re\olulion, 70 

p'jtsc-.c^, in C’ave 'rcmplcs. (:S, J?7; of 
Aja ita, 99, 181, Ih?, 219, 220, 229, 28;>, 
241; at Bagli, J76, 289; at Sigiriya, 176, 
222; Shaivite, 17 7; at Sitt annavasal, 167; 
ns decoration. 216 

Furriiimv, 220; tlirone, 220. Hci’stead.s, 
220; in A janta-frescoes, 220; Cn.'-liioi'S, 
221, Swing. 221. 

Futurism, 128. 

(jalsworlhv, quoted on Seif-forget fulm -.s 
in Art, 21, iU; quoted on Khjthmic 
vit .lil> , 22 

Gaiiibliny, Hnn,scs-See IIou.se., d’ahles, 
2 27 . 

Gaodliara. 97, lit, 1.^*6. 1H7 ; Pe : painting, 
.See y\rt. 

Gandharia Veila. 179 

Gane.'.}!, PlO. 
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(mnsces, 162, lH9. ^ 

(itmKooli, on Stupsis, l^H; on ('Uaityas 1 U), 
(;arba, 2:n. 

(Ijrderii,~t' pew in Arynvarta, rriimi 

PhIhooh Sl priv to hou'^es, 218; Aofos*'fn*io i 
I fountains , ponds, pedestaN, aviaries, 
& c.) 21!^; of VasJinttt Scim, 211>; 

Yaksha’s 2!P. 
f/ai'Ki, 111^. 
dauri, id, 11>H. 

(jHutaina, See l>uddha. 
daya, d;>, (j(), l i7; under Gupta A: I, I(>1. 
(i-nio», and de^ire for Sympathy, 3!i; an I 
wtrujfjjfle for existenee, lack of 

Artibtie, 66; Indian, lOO. 

(iesture, lan^ua^e, I‘ll; Am ient, IJti. 
dhats, at Henar'S, .VS; at Nasik, 2JH; 

Cultural contres, 228. 

Giles on Huddhist Kdueation, f) I 
(Mrnar, See ’I'eniples. 

(iitn. See Hlia^avad Gita. 

Gita, (jovinda, 207, 212. 

(iladstone, Solonion, 226. 
dnana-Marj/a, Putli of KnovvledKf, 8l. 

(jod, 80 ; direct inspiration from, 67: 
abstract (io Ihcad, (>1, (iO, 163; and 
Jainism, 7 '. 

doddes . of Dawn — Sec Cshas of Specch- 
S(^c Vak, in the U ;^-\'^eda, 112. 
(ioldenweiscr , on early civdi/ation. 126. 
Goldsmith, The Art of, 211. 

(ionds, 68. 

Gopis, 208, 229, 2d2. 

(io^ eminent. Local Self, 9(1; local, lol. 
Cfrarninar, 106. 

(iicecc, 6, ‘,16; Scholars pilgrims form 
(to India) 16; City States of. 6; Heteroc 
of, 1 Id; Slaves in, 1 18. 

(iret k. Art sec Art, Smith Kaines on, dl, 
Md; Mythology sec Mythology. See 
Civilization. 

Grctk>, descendants of Indo-Kuro. can 
Stock, 61; trade with Dravi dian'i, it; 
dramatic pcrformai.ee, Jdt. 

Griffiths on Ajanta, 217, 2?o, 22 i, 2iO. 
Grovemal, Dr. on rrainbaimni Sculpture, 
171. 

Grouisset, dd. 

Gujarat. 7J, 71. 76, 1 d(k 261 ; see I’aint ings. 
Giiptn. IL A. 226. 

(JuiUtt'. & the tlowcring if Indian genius, 
1(K); Sculpture in the davs tif Set: 
Sculpturi', Emperors, 10('; Art umier. 
Id I, ld6. 171; Dynasty of, 179; Golden 
age of th<^ dynasty of, 2t7. 

(•nru, l08, 109; Ihuldha as Sec llmldha. 

H 

Hair, Men's, 268; ^ head-g»ar, 268; 
CoilTure, 26!>. 

Halt bid, Si'c Sculpture, See 'reniplcs. 
Hamlet, l!»:». 


Harappa, remains of, 69, 40, 46. 146. 

I Ltrrnony, essential cjuality of Art, 22; love 
<;f, 67, 218; with Nature, 107; of Spirit & 
Alattei*, iso. 

Harringham, Lady on Aj inta, 142, 176. 

Harsha. (of Kanouj) literary evidence, J 1; 
a poet, 99; King, 1 16, 177. 

Harsha, 229; of Kashmere, 99; Nagananda 
of, 198, 206, 229. 

H irslia-Charita, 99, 196. 

Ilathor, l.;gends of, 120. 

n«vrl, 162, 166, 227; Authority on Indian 
Art Cu ture, 1; on artistic ex{:ression 
i<i civilization, 11; on Aryan Art, 66, 
6d, 67, 81, 86,96, 126; on Edephanta, 161; 
on European Art. 166; on Aesthetic 
theory, I lo; on Stiip 1 , ItS: on Chaityas, 
148; on Huddha^, ld2, Idd, Jd7; on 
Atnaravati Sculptures, ld6; on education- 
al purpose in Ind.an Art, 262. 

Hearne, V, . IC. (quoted on the family of 
t he Nations, 6 1 . 

H.-brew, see language. 

Hellenic, Lcage of Delos 97. 

Heritage, artistic, 76, 120; sum total of 
itieds of life & C., 62; racial, 6, 24d. 

Hero in Drama. 199; Kings, 199. 

Himalayas, 12; IJma, daughter of the, 204. 

Hinayani, See lluddhism. 

Hindoo, lUiilders, 7(); (’ivilizalion. See 
Civilization, L.w-givers, 247. 

I lindoostan, 260, See Arvavarta. 

History, of the world; 6; of Brahmanism 
is that of liid an Civilization, See 
Brnhma ism; cjf Buddhist faith, Idd. 

Holi, 2Hi, 22!). 

Homeland, c)f Ary iis, 60, 66. 

Horses, 2?1. 

Hous>h<»l(li*r, Stage of, 2'?6, 228; Occu- 
pations of, 228; Amusements of, 22d. 

Ilon-es i.i Ancient India, 216; of Madura 
& Tanjori-; 217; Vasantast n I's, 127; 
(hardens round See dardens. 

IL’.ein T’*an>?., on Nalanda, 111; on 
A rcbitecture, 161 ; on daiulhara Painting, 
176; on Indians 262, 266, 

Hui Lun, 111. 

Huns, 68. 

Hunt, Koyal, 261. 

Hunter, on Dravidians. 16. 

Hymns, 61, 67; Rig Vedic, 66, 116, 179, 
196; to Ushas, 6d; to Agni 6d. 


I 

Iconogrnphy, Indian, ld2, Idl), ld7. 

Idtols. of a race taking concrete form, 4, 
ld6; Art as realisation of, 17; their 
intluence on Art, 28; Art as reHeedion 
of contemporary -- 61 ; pursuit of, 61: 
c)f manhood, d; of woiuanlincss 6; of 
Beauty, d, 196, 216; of Art, 6d, d8, 196; 
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of Buddhism, (><>; of Self-discipline, lOO’; 
of Indi-.n Art, 1^20, 1^21., 16:1, -3o:?; 

of Japanese Art, 121; of f ife, 121; 
of Unity — Sec Unity. 

Idealisii!, in the A’'cd s, T; and the artist, 
o2-^l, 02; of religion, 02. 

Idol, 74. 

Images, Source of, IS; Hig A’cda on, 47; 

of Master, 162; Iv<)r>— See Ivory. 
Imagination, Difference in, 2:1. 

Ipmresfiion. Expression of, is, IP; of the 
artist, 30, 2^5; h'laborat.on of, 21. 
Impressionism, 1211. 

Impulse, result of utilitarian motives, MO; 

Artist’s work, IP; Religi<tn as, 02. 
Incarnation, Krishna, 7.7, .SI, S4;ofV>shnu, 
IMO, 190. 

India, races of, M9; history of, :'d>. 

Indian, Art see .\rt. Social system. .7. 

Muslin, 44, Indigo, 1 1; 

Individualism, 11; Suppressiai b\ Society. 

:U ; Religion of, 7 1 . 

Individuality, of el vilization. M, 0. 
Indo-Arjan braneh, .71, 7M. 

Indo-Kuroptan, St.)ck, .71; languages see 
language. 

Indo- Iranian, branch, .70. 

Indo-Scythian, Kings 101. Kit). 

Indra, 187. 

Infinite, 128. 

Inheritance, see licritage. 

Inspiration, Aryavarta the source of, 1.7; 
Self-expression result of, 18, 21, MO; 
enriching public life, M.7, follows <‘on- 
viction, 30; A vision of beaut.\ , MO; 
perception of beauty the causi; of, 2M; 
work of, 22; period of, .'70; from (iod, o7 ; 
from religion, 00, 02; of Jainism, 7.7; 
Indian theory of, 180; from the East, 2.7.7; 
from India, 2.70. 

Institutions of Aryans, 7; Expressing 
Society’s ideals. Ml; Artist’s effect on 
2,7; Social, political and economic, their 
effect on the Artist and Art, 2.7, 28, M9, 
118, 119; as forms of Self-exi)rcssion, 
90. 92; of Property, 91; of Family, 91; 
Types of, 92; Religious; 92. Political, 9(); 
Educational, 10.7; of Slavery, 119, 120; 
Social, 125, 125; 101; of Buddhism. 104. 
Instruments, musical, 29; See Vina, 
Shared, Tabla, Tarabura, Sarangi. 
Interpretation, Symbolic, 02. 

Intuition and arl . 1 8; Myst i *, loo; Identity 
of expression & 180. 

Ishwara, IMO. 

Itiha^a, 105. 

Ivorv, work on, 22M; on Vihar-door ways, 
22M; Images. 22M; Purtals. 22M; Puppets, 
22M>. 

Ivengar, T. R. Sesba, on Dravidians’ Con- 
tribution to Indian Culture, 42,43, 49, 
247; On the Mediterranean origin of 
Dravids, 43, On trade & Con inerce of 


Dravids, 4t. IS; On Solomon getting 
peacocks from India, 4.7; On export of 
Gold 6c c. from the South. 7.7. 

J 

.lein, tradition.*^, 71, Itlmd. 72; Monks, 7:1; 
Wi.rships. 7M; Stupjis, 7M; Architecture, 
i.J. Ki; Chaityas, 7M; 'I’emple-. 71; Art, 
7M, 77, Sablia-mand I'H. 74; Poetry, 76; 
Sculpture, 76; Intlnence on Ituiian Art, 
77. 

Jnin>. in M.agadha, 7 1, Exoi’os of; 71; 
Soci .1 institul ion of, 7M; Poor at Scidptiire. 
6c Painting, 7.7; as secular po ) (‘r , 76. 

Jainism, (iM, 64. 71, 911, 217, 248: and 

image uor.sl)i[), 17; and I'-manc pat.’on, 
61; and animal, slanglitcr, 6': ideals of 
71, 7 3; and Karma, 72; goal of 7M, 
Monks, 7!i; inspir.ation of See inspira- 
t ion Art under, 77 , 

J.inaka, ilM. 

Japan, 66. 

.latuka^ 1.2), 16(2 

Jats. ‘3i;{. 

Java, Dr.avidians* trade with, 11, Bmldhas 
of, 162. 

Jayadeva, 2()7 , 208. 

Jehangir. lOl. 

Jetavana, 7 (m* Monaste ry. 

Jewell ry. 210, 211, popnlarily of, 212 

Jews, Dravidians’ trade with, M. 

Jimiit avaliana, 17M>, 17 8. 


Kabul , ()6. 

Kadainbari, See Pana. 

Kailasa, Mt. 146, 187, 2M>. 

Kala, ()1, K.ailas, 11.7. 

Kali. I8S, 190, Worship of 47, 9M>, cult of 
216. 

Kalidasa, 107, 17 4, 199, 206, 207, 217, 

literary evidence, I 1. 99, at Vikrama- 
dilva’s court, lOO; Ilis Megha-duta, 100, 
146, 174, 20.7,242, Plays of, 196; Vikiama 
Orvasi of 197; Raghnvamsa of 204, 

Kumar-Sambhava of, 204; Art of, 207 . 

Kalhaiia. Raj Tarangini of, 19.7. 

Kama, 81, lol; God of love. 20.7 

r.a oa Sutra, 226; on woman, 114. 115, 
Mention of Ivory pup’iets in 223, on 
FeAivals. 22.7. 

Kamandaka, hi'i Nitisara, 98. 

Kanishka, 161, 2M8. 

Kankali, See liiMirrins. 

Kapilvastu, 65. 

Karanphnl, See Ear-rings. 

Karla, S(*e Caves, See Monastery. 

Karli, Models at, 147, See Chaitvas. 

Karma, HO, HM, See Jainism Marga, Hi, 
Patha, HI. 

Kashmir, History of, 19.7. 
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Kasyapa, 9i). 

Katha wSarit-Sa^?.if, 

Kathiav^arj, !'■(). 

Knatilya. <i noted by Ayengar on export of 
^old &('. froai tho South, l.'i; on leinale 
education, IK), 117 

ICavya, See i‘oetry. 

!C**}its, Ode to ()rr(‘ciun Urn, ‘■20. 

Keith, autlior tyon luili:in A rt ( ulture. 1; 
on Indian drnin «, ilM). 

K<*nhh<*ri, vS(m* Cavts. St'o Mo a^tt r;. , 
Set* Stup.n. 

l\eral ». 7 J; Dnairi, 7!l. 

Ktjvalin, S* e Arhnt. 

Kin^, eurrieiilnm of ;-tii«l’' > of, !)S, 


Kirt stamblia 

, at \ a>; aa;A.’n', 

7.5. 

Ki* hkindha , 

1 I'l. 


Koiior.'ik, hlei' 

! Sciil|,l iiro. Sc 

e Te. fdcss. 

!• f 7.5. 

SI. M. I.'li, 

Idd. iso, 0f)s 

.9)9, dlO, 

d.'9, K).\ .Sci; 

Infarnatioii, 

K'.s bins.ari 

190, K 'r. vietorv over Kail;, i . 

190, iS,- Pa. 

a 'd.‘ind da on 

.famun > , K’O. 

*K's iinte'. 

I9d: v'v the D.ance 19 >. 


K ' ha t r i \ a*^ , ol. >*1, s.’. Ml*. I(m, Soe 

W arrior 

Kniriar vSai 'bhava, Seo Kahda'a. 

Kresanava, Kaj.r hi, ll.‘. 

Knshan, StMi l^anpiro. 

Kushans, loo. 

I 

Kalita Vistara, !).s. 

KuinKoua-, San‘<Kril, 0, IK lo, ,>7, 10 1, 

I!).), 107, lit-;; Urbicw, la; Tamil, lo, 
7»i; Dr'tvii!, I,j; I ndo-hTiropeaii , .'it; Musi- 
cal, .‘>0; Knnarcsf, 7(); ( I uj . rati, Th; llioili, 
7<l; VrI I . I N'cdic; 11 I, l‘)l, Pali, 
lOK and wadding’ of culturtjs into one, 
2 l(i; Kestui o K. I I . 

Kanka, l Kk do I . 

I.als, I.jS. 

laixini, Ids, |(>S, Isj; (joIucss, 1 !). 

Nihi.u's Shaht!. 1(0; Hej)ros<*ntod at 
hllora • lul Maniallapur.ani , Kih; *Bir li 
ofI,'i!;d. 

K'^\'. l(t.‘>; W'heel of 1 t7 ; IKnhlhi >n l(iO. 

1 ci-M'inl'', See llaUier, Osiris. Apis, of 
IKiddha, Si«i* Sculptcrt^. 

lad'Uio. rosidtin,^ in soendation 7. 

Lena, So* (\ivo>, Soo Monastery, Sio 
('hail \ as . 

Idfc 7i, (‘ 11(1 ( f S‘‘e Molvshi, Sections of 
S7 ; Soi'ial tod Individu.l MP ,\it aiit! 
see Art , l*rahin:« nio Sclioo.e of, S I ; sta .:es 
of lot: I ioals of bh als 1 uddhisrn 

on of an avi ra^e Indi m ddt l ubiic 

life in anci id India ddd, dll. 

Kiterary, Aits of Ancient Indian, l‘K». 

did; Slomitn nt^. 1?>,). 

Kiteratnre, KM. 

I ipuet, on professional, arti' ls, di) . 

Logic, l0.‘«. 

la)p 'inuib a. 1 Id. 


r.ove. Divine, 1G7; Ood of 00,7; of coi(,nr 
diS; of harmony, s <* liarino .y. 

Lute, 09. 


MacTloncll, an Kuliaii drarna, 1!/*.; on 
lyrical Poetry. 007. 

Madalcni ni. See Culture. 

Madonna, 100, Idn, Id.). 

Mag;adjia, 71. 

Ni.a^adhi, 0d>d. 

Mnj/ic, .app-if (] lo Art do. ():-i, in t.f Art 
due to 0-k 

M.agiciil. S. i; Purpose. 

Mah-ryana. See Iki .'d‘,i<in, .'IH. 
M.iliabharat.a, G, hl-s, l()G, lo7, 111. IGT. 19 \ 
001 .. 


Maluideva, 17 0, 

177. 


Mahav.im.,:. , 0 jI’ 

1 , 


NKaliavire. (i d 1? 

isi of the 

. 0 1; Tirl hanhar.-is. 

K-^li il riy.a by 

birt'.‘. 

7 1; (’urricnla of 


study of, 9S; Doctrine of. Idl. 

M.aha vr.at.a, 0.'O; {’tn-emo y, IHG. 
iMahcmli avainnan. ^ f KaneiO. 9!*; K.itron of 


Art, liG. 

MahcNhwara, IdA 

.Mahmud, of Uha/ni, H.). 

Maitreya, i9G, 01 i , 0(9. 

Maitreyi, 1 Ilk 

Malati. 199. 

Malati-Madli .va. 19G. 19K. dOd. 

Malaya, D.avidians* lr;d* \ i'h, 11. 

Malayavati, IK’. 

Mai Vika, 17 d>. 

MaKika Agn'mitr.a, 91, >, doi, do A 0dd. 

Mafuallapin ao> , 17 0; I.axtni at, 1(.9; See 
Reliefs. 

Mandapams, I.M], dd7. ddd. 

Mantra. IK’; Vt- u*. 119. IHG. 

>dauii, On honouring;’ women, 17, 110; On 
Conduct, lO!’; On Funelions of \\(_U( an, 
111. 11.). 

Ma .-Kh.as, did.. 

Ma»«ia, d;70; Kirm; , Si; llliakli, Si, SI; 
(ip.ana.Sl; I'lavMtti, SI; Nivritti, si. 

Marshall, Authority on Indian Art and 
Cilture, On Indus Valley Civilization, 
•lo. Id, I.); on stupas, 117; on oripin of 
Pillars, 1.50. 

Mariit, .)-!. 

Masons. S7, ss. 

Musier, dev. lion fm-, !h), PW ; Kxpia^ssed 
in symbol, KM; lnri;»eof, — See Iniag' 
.Ntossaj^e of. - I Go. 

^Kathura, 7 1, 7d; IKuler Gupt i Art, IGl. 

Matriarchal. 

M.ittavavihis.’i , priha*;ana. 177. 

Mauryas, K'O; Kevival (T Art unde.-, IKK 

Maya, 79, S0. IsO; Reality behind 170. 

MnyalaVa, 1S8, 

.Medicine, 10.5. 

Medium, 00. 
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Mej^asthenes, 99, 9i^6, 238; on Patalipulra, 
14(>, 919; on Indians, 953, 

Megha-duta,on yaksha’ shouse,see Kalidasa. 

Mehta, N. C. on Indian painting, 17(>, 177. 

Mendi, Hen dye, 990. 

Mesopotamia, pioneer of civilization, 4-(). 

Metaphors, 906. 

Metrics, 105. 

Mirror of (jcstures, 909. 

Models 215, at Ajanta, 91(i. 

Modhera, See Shrines. 

Mohemmadans. 58, 76. 

Mohenjodaro, 916, ruins and rernairis of, 39, 
40, 43, 143, 193; Sanitary arrangements 
42; A seal with yogi posture n., 198, 164. 

Moksha, 63, 71, 80, 81, 104, 121. 181: 

Monarchy, 97. 

Montsteries, 67, 68, 94, 96, 916. 227; of 
Ajanta, 95, 151 ; of KJlora, 95; of Karla, 95; 
of Lena, 95, 15 1 ; of Kennheri,95; Jetavan, 
04, 100; of Medieval Knrope, 108; of 

Nalanda. Ill, 151; or viharas, 151. 21(). 

Mongoloid, features and build, 50. 

IMonasticisru, 93, Kit. 

Monks, 95; Jain, 73. 

Monuments, of Gupta Age, 172. 

Mood, as one of the parts, tliat constitute 
a creation, 22. 

Morley, Sir, on literature, 191. 

Mosques, of Ahraedabad, 7(); and Mahmud 
of Ghazni, 85. 

Mother, reverence to, 113 

Motifs, of Dravid Origin, 48; Artistic, 56; 
of ancient Art, 120; Art motif, 121, 197; 
of Indian Art, 195; of lluddhist Art, 197, 
128; of vcdic age, 126, 197; of Buddhist 
Age, 197, 128; and pilgrims, 128; of 
triiuurti, 130; of Classic Age, 132; as 
Synthesis of Science, Ueligion and Art, 
134; child Motif, 135; given by Cinndhar 
Art 163; Brahmanic 1<)8; ‘Vishnu and 
Laxmi’ M., 169; ‘Uiua Maheshwara' M. 
170; Nataraja Motif, 188-189; (Grotesque, 
214. 

Motive, Sometimes concealed, 31; Utilit- 
arian, 30; force, 19, 60; force religions, 
60; force economic, 60. 

Mrichhakalika, See Toy Cart, See Shu- 
draka. 

Mrigavati, 230. 

Mudra, 141; Abhaya M., 168, 

Mudra- Rakshasa, 198, 199, 201, 202; and 
Flower Festival, 916. 

Mughal, See paintings. See Art, Patronage 
of Indian, Culture. 401; Great Muslims, 
943. 

Muller, Max, on Aria, the homeland of all 
Aryans, 50, 59; on extent of Indian 

Civilization, 589; on Indians, 953. 

Mummies, 44. 

Muentaz, 86. 

Munro, Sir Thomas, on Hindoo Civilization, 
59. 


Museum, Birmingham, 168; Albert, 168; 
Victoria, 168. 

Music, 76, 919, Sense of, 56; woma '‘s 
accomplishment, 115; and dancing, 
oldest Arts in India, ITS; Indian, ISO, 181 ; 
Nature and purpose of, 180; Constituents 
of. 181; Modes of Indian M., 184; Vocal, 
184; Folk M., 230. 931; Theory of, 2.30. 
Muslim, domination, 19, 13; perioil, 76. 
Muzumdar, on the ArtistVs states* 87; on 
Hindu Piducation. 105; on learning 106; 
on pjirishads, 107; on 'I’lixila, 111, 
-Myceiioe, Civilization of. 3. 
iMysore, 66, 7 i , 75. 

Mysftu y, of Nature, 7; of Universe, (>1, (>..►, 

256. 

.Mysucism, of \'edas. See Vedas. 
.vTythology, Similarity in, 51; Jain, 75; 
Greek, 120; Buddhist. 1()6; heliiijd Na- 
danta, IJ-'.'S. 


N 

Nadanta, 188. 

Nadir Shah, 943. 

Nagananda, See ilarsha. 

Nagas Dravidians* Contribution, 46. 

Nalanda, See University. 

Narada, 99, 105, 179, 181. 

Nasik, ghats at - -see ghats. 

Natakas, 195, 196, 200. 

Ntttaraja, 950; A Dravidian Conception, 
17, 49, 947; Dancing Siva, 134, 135, 187, 
IbH, 189; Brahmanic Motif, 168; Broiize, 
177; Nataraja motif See Motifs. 

National, Art See Art. 

Nature, Mysteries of, 7; Spirits, 46; Wor- 
ship of, See Wfjrship and arti.st, See 
Artist powers of, 61, 126; Harmony with 
See Harmony Inner meaning of, 194. 

Natya, 179, 190, 191. 

Natya-Shastra, 179, 191, 195, 901; Literary 
Evidence, 1 1 ; See Hharata, 

Necrology, 105. 

Negroid, Stock, 49, 50. 

Neolithic, See Age. 

Nepal, 6(). 

Nietzche, and Slaves. 89, :ind Superman, 
82. 

Nineveh, Gold-export from India to, 45. 

Nirriti, Rig Veda on, 4!). 

Nirvana, 63, (>4, 65, 66, 67, 127, 159, 163, 
181 ; Siddlii, 71. 

Nobility, 99. 

Note, in Indian Music, 181. 

Nritta, 191. 

Nritya, 199. 

Nrityasala, 116. 

Nun, 117. 

Nunneries, 117. 
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Okakura, on Japanese Art, 121; on Eastern 
Thonglit, IIH; on Ii"^pi ration from the 
East, 255; on Indi:i!i Art, 2.V'. 

Omar Khayyam. !!»!, iKa. 

Order, Monastic, <i7, rrahmani*^* TO; Divine, 
7H; Social, . 

(Jrnaiiients, lovr of, Dl; ihcmiis of Self- 
expression, 2 Pi. 

( Irnanumtution, 2.51; St;e D» ctualion elabo- 
rate, 21H; Skill at, 221; ami beauty, 24-0; 
and Jewellery, 21 o 

Osiris, legends of, I JO. 

OMiello.lOO. 

V 

l»ues, 2M. 

T/lgodus, 

I’ninters, (Thitlakar puli, tiger amongst. 
177, the best of 1*. S. at Akl)ar’s court 
.See Das want. 

Pail. tin;*, A fine Art. lo. 17H, 212; rep- 
restmting daiu’c, 2ff ; of (’haityas, (>S; in 
Am’icnt India. 172 17 .• at Ainaravati 
reliefs, 17 2; at El lor i reliefs Secular, 
I7;i, I7H, favoured b> Kii»;'s, I7.‘l, Kcligi- 
ons, l?;{;ou Ajaiil.i vail-, 1711, 17 1, 17.>. 
211; at Hagh, I7:J, 17 1; at Sitt/inuavasal, 
I7:i. 171, I7(); at Sigirija, I7d, 174; in 
Ell(»ra caves, 1711; in Orissa caves, 1711; 
al (laiidhara, I7d; at Scrikha convent, 
17:i, C’avc-P, 171, Tcchni(Hie of I*, at 
Ajaiita, 17 |.; Mughal, 2<i, IT<i; from 
(lujarat, I7H. 

Palaces, gardens round, .See gard.tns of 
Ekbatana, 2!P; of Susa, ?Mi; ji*wellcd, 
JIJ. 

I’aleolt iiic, .See age 

Palcordolngy , linguistic, M. 

Pali, ,Sec language. 

PalitaiiH. See 'remples. 

Pallava, Kingdom, 17;i, Is7; Kulcr, 17o. 

Pam’hataidra, lft.5. 

t'lnlhcon, lluddhi'l , ( !>, 7.7, !i57. Ilr.nlima- 
i.ic, (i!». 

IVaramat ma , 7 2, 

P.arishfuls, Set^ Muzumdar. 

Parry, 2 7.>. 

Parthenon, ruins of, 20; .and Phidias, :>i>: 
llimlu, to. 

P.arvati, ith‘al of N\ t.maolim-s , (i. 

Passii>n. 2 2. 

Patalipnlra, 1 liJ; S(;e Dniversity. 

Patangas, 1,^). 

Patna. .See Caves. 

Patriarchal. .72. 

Patrii’ian. .See Itoinan. 

l\-reeption, of lleauty See Pe.-.nty. 

Perieles, P7 : Mi tiass of. llil, 

Perrot. On g<'ld export ( f India, t.7. 

Perry, on st.a;;;- »)f mtell* etiml develop- 

ment, .72. 


Persepolis, Ruins of, 20, 1.52; Pataliputra 
compared with, 146. 

Persia, 9.7, Civilization of, 5; Sending 
Scholars and pilgrims to Buddhist India, 
15; patronizing liousehold artists, 3(>; 
Craftsmen of, 159; 

IV*rsonaIity , expression of national, 10, 11, 
inspiration embodied in, 18, 20, of the 
artist, 19. 

Perspective, 11, 212. 

Pliaroahs. .7. 

Philology, Comparative, .71. 

Philosophy, 215; Concrete form of a race’s 
ideals, 4; of art see art the Creation of 
Aryans, 57; of IJpanishads, 77, 162; 

Vcdantic, 78; Indian, 79, 124; Buddhist, 
166; Brahmanic, 16'^. 

Phoenicians, 286. 

l’h<meti<*3, 105. 

I’hotographs.of monument.nry evidence, 1 

PI'iotography. and Art. 122. 

Pictures, See p.ainting. 

Pilgrims, to Aryavarta, 1.7 ; Chinese, 9 1 , 9Jt, 

110 , 111 . 

Pillors, 216; of Asokn, See Asoka Origin 
of, 172; in temples, 1.78; from Iron P. of 
Chandragupta II. 221. 

Piprawa, See Stupas. 

PI do, controversy on Beauty dates to, 28. 

Plebs, See R(.m in. 

Poetry, Native. 56; Jain, 7f); Idterary 
Muse, 191; Three; Constituents of, 19.5; 
Brahmauie Cre.atiou, 208; in Ancient 
India, 20. I; Kavya, 204,207; Eyrie 1*. 
207, Indian, 211. 

Polities, 10.7. 

Polythei.stie, See faith. 

Prakrit, 288. 

Prakriti, 18,1. 

Prainbanam. See Sculpture. 

I’nesls, .71. 

Mvhih\ (in Artistic creation) pro- 
cess of insj'iralion, J9. 

Prt>e(“s.s, of inspiration, 19; Cerebro iu;r- 
vou.s, 10; Analysis of artistic, 19. 

Projicrty, See Institution. 

Pro'pliet, 187. 

Piiranas, 197 . 

Protestant, Creed (Buddhism), 7H. 

Purpose of Art, decorative, 80; Utilitarian, 
Soei.al, 8(>, 80; Magical, 80; in every 
experience, 80; may be eoneealed, 8o. 

Pnriishn, 78. 181. 

Pyramids, 120; reminder.s of the artists 
Hrst impressions, 20. 

u 

Uacial. h’ndowmer.t 7; Characteristic, 7; 
Art See Art. 

Hadhrt, 20S, 2('.9, 210, 22! ». 

b'adh.akrishnan on Brahman. 80, 82; on life 
and dharma >^1, 88. ,s!>. 
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Raffles, Sir James, 171. 

Raga 182, 11)1, 192; and vadi, and Snin 
vadi, and tala, and alap, and Seas« ns. 
182; Origins IHJ; Vasanta R.. IHJ. 

Raguvaitisa. See Kalidasa. 

Kagini, See Uaga. 

Hajgriha wall of, llj. 

Rajputs. 100. 

Raj Tarangini, See Kalhau. 

Rajyashri, 115. 

Raina, 98, 1 IS, 107. 199. 201; ideal of man 
hood, (>. 

Ramayana,0. 9H, 110. 1 to, I iO, 17 1, 17J, 20t. 

Ramnagar, See Remaii^s. 

Raphael, 120. 

Ras, 231, 232. Sculpt ured, 232. 

Rasa. 190, 197. 19H, 20(»; as essfmee of Arl. 
I3h, 137; Shrinagara R. , 20l; lo evokf 
H., the purpose of drama, musie. song, 
rlanee. acting, 2o2. 

R at naval i, 201, 229 

Ravana, 110, 170. I7:i. 

Reality, Art, and See Art, in Indian Art 
121; Ultimate 127, 2.>r>; Intimation of 137; 
Search for. 137, behind Maya 172; and 
MiU'-ie, ISO; Identity with, 2tS; 

Realism objective, 1 1 ; Indi:in art and wes- 
tern Standards of, 123. 

Recognition of Beauty, 20; of Dravidians, 
Contribution, 13. 

Red-mark, 240. 

Reindeer, See age. 

Reliefs, decorative -See D cj c o r a t i o n o f 
Rharhut, 79; of Sanchi 79. KiO. I()3; re- 
presenting Jatakas, lt)0; of Arniradhapur, 
lh3; Near Madras, l(>3; Sculptured R- - 
103, 212, 21(); at Amaravati 103, 172; at 
Rorobudur, 100; at Java, l(i5; at Mamalla- 
piiram, 109; at Aihole, 109; at I'llora, 109, 
172; at Radanii, I (i9 ; of Aryavarta, 171; 
Teinpic-r, 17 1; At Ajanta, 212. 

Religion, potent factor in life, 1 ; Concrete 
form of a society’s thoughts 1; Dravidi- 
ans’ Contribution in. IG; Art is akin to. 
17; and Art, OO, 01, 09, 137, 1 13; in India, 
0;i. 124; and Cod, HO. 

Religions, Motive force. See Motive. 

Remains, of I'Cankali, 7.3; near Mathura, 
ofKamnagar near Bareilly, 73; of reliefs, 
75; Buddhist, 70; Brahmanic. 70; of 
Indian Art, 126, 24H; Existing R. , 193. 

Renaissance, Art of, 10, 31, 30. 

Representation, Artist’s delight in, 2H; dis- 
interested, 29, 30; of the (Ire.at one in 
reliefs, 101; of the Master, 104, 107, lOH; 
of Rajas, See Brahma of Sattva, See 
Vishnu of Tamas, See Siva of Natavaja’s 
dance IH7; of Shiva-Uma group on ceil- 
ings 218. 

Restraint, in Sculpture 79. 

Revival. Shaivite 78; Brahmanic 130. 

Revolution, in south (Art) 7(>. 

Rhyihn, 03, 192, essential quality of Art 


22. of dance symbolised in Soul h 49, 17 7, 
1 h 7 ; Indian 1M3; of the Divine Dancer 
187 . 

Rhythmic, shewing 190: mov.cment 19 1. 

Hig ved.i, 41, ,»7. 2)7; (pioled on 

Nirrili see Nirnti. on iimigis 17; 
Culture found in 53; on W'onian, 112, 113. 

Kish is .54, 55, .57, 

Ritual, and Sacrifice 93. 

Ritualistic*. See SigniOeance*. See Dancing. 

Ritu -Sandiara 2o7 . 

Roi Soled. N’ielory ot 97. 

Roman, Civili'/.alion 3; Batru ion 52: lMi;bs 
.>2: Slaves I Is, 

Rc-mans 1; Dr:nidians‘ Ir.ado i I h 11; 
deseec dnnts of 1 lulo-I'niropeM n slock 51. 

Bc'senthal 179 . Ihl, 1 S 3 . 

dothenstein, cm Ajani.a IIJ. 

domsc‘au 37. 

Rans ( loi>infdh 'r. A. 170. 

Rubaiyat- See i'il zgerald. 

Uuvira 132, 179. 

Ruins. See Parthenon, Persepolis. iiarappa. 
Mohenjodaro, Ur. 

Riipakfis 19‘>. 

s 

Sabhas, 110. 

SucTifices 51. 01. 7 1; and rituals 93; Ash- 
wamedha or house. f)3. ISO 
Sudasiva. 132. 

Sadhyas. 

Sngar Digi. al Unur in Bengal, 152. 

S.'iints, Jain, 75. 

Saks a. tribe 0.5. 

Salavati, of Rajagriha, 117. 

Sumadhi, Buddha in, 129, 130, 131, 1.35. 

Samasl hanaka, 19(). 

Samavedu. 105, 179. 

Samhda, V3nsa 10(>. 

Samudragupta an Artist King 91; of thci 
Vdna fame, 179. 

Sanc'hi, Seulphires of, 0(7, I5S; Reliefs of, 
79, 1.59; See Stupas. 

Saugha 07, 91, Kil. 

Sangit, 230. 

S.9n«krit, .See Eanguage. 

'^applio, 1 10. 

Sapta Sindhu, Same as Aryavarta, 50, 53. 

Sarangi, 185. 

Saraswali, Uoddess, 113, lOK, 179, IHO. 
lH7River, 1()2. 

Sarnath, 129, 15J, 1.59; Deer Park at, 125; 
See Stupas, under Gupta period Kil; Bud- 
dhas of 102; and Ideals of Indian Art 10.3. 

Sargama, 18 1. 

Satrunjaya, See Temples. 

Scholars, to Aryavarta from various 
Countries, 1.5; Prof . Grunwedel, Koueher 
Bach offer. 

See .Mars!. all. ?Jax Muller, Havel, 
Coomara,swnmy, Croc'e, etc. 
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Scienre, 1H(>. 

Scriptnr ‘8, in Vernarular, Tf). 

Sculpture, A fine Art, 10, 212; of Bluirhiit. 
t)6, 15H, 1H(), 1H7, 2i2; of Sanrhi, 0(i, 
1/>H, 159, ir,5, 175 1S7, 203, 242, of 

Amaravuii, (Hi, l(i5, lH(i, 1H7, 203; under 
Huddhisni, (>8, ()9, 158; under Jainism 
73, 74; yaniuiB, 75; Gupta, 79, 105, 175; 
of F.Iephanta, 131, 170; Man's first 

art ist ie era\ inf^, 157; Indian, 158, 1(>5, 
168,170; Pro Mauryan, 158; Mauryan, 158; 
style of Sanchi, 158; Relief 159; See 
Reliefs, 13ralirnanic spirit in, 160; Orij^in 
extra Indian, 158; Indo (Jreek School of, 
I(»l; Rrahriianic, 168; of Kllorn, 170; 187; 
of Radanii, 170; lej^ends of Buddha in, 
170; Human S, 171; Desi^^n S, 171; of 
Praiubanam, 17 1 , of Bhiivaneshwara, 
171, of Konorak, 171; of Ilalebid, 171; 
of Mt. Abu, 171; at Borobiidiir, 175. 
187; dancint< represented in, 187. 

Scythiani, 58. 

Seers, See Kishis. 

Self Expression, in Ait, 9, 17, 28, 30, 31. 
70; Artist’s \vork as nn^diurn <if his, 18; 
Stages of, 19; Concretised, 20; vs. self 
forKet fulness, 21; Social see Social 
Institutions as forms of, f)0. 92; orna- 
ments, means of, 243. 

Self forKetfulness, See Calsnorthy, Secret 
of all art, 193. 

Senetic, Stock. 50. 

Serikha, Convent of 173. 

Shah Jehan, 85. 

Shakespeare, on stafi^es of life, lOl; See 
drama, fools of 200. 

Shakti. 78, 168; Dravidian Conc< plion. 47, 
Hraa, 17 0. 

Shnktisiri, 130. 

Shakuntala, 174, 197, 199, 249; Nymph, 
201, 202, 233. 

Shankaracharyn, 78. 180. 

Shared, 185. 

Sharp, Cecil, 230. 

Shastra, on ship building: 242. 

SI astrab, on female education, 112; on 
life, 224. 

Shaw, 200. 

Shelley, Ode to the West W. and 20, 21. 

Shikkara, 111; of Hindu Temples, 212. 

Shilpa Shast ra, 14(>. 152,164; See Sculpture. 

Shrines. Vishnu. 7 1; at Mt. Abu, 74, 77; 
at Modlura, 75; in Temples, 153; Gnlleric.s 
of, 166; procession paths of, 1()6; of Ten 
Avatars, 169; .at Prambanains, 171. 

Shringara Rasa, See Rasa. 

Shudra, 82; 102. 10(», 232; in relation to 
Indian Art, 119. 

Shiidraka, 219, 221, 223, 233; Toy Cart of. 
196. 

Siddhartha. 98. 99. 161. 164, 211; .See 

Buddha. 


Siddhas, 187. 

Sigiriyii, See finds. See Painting. Art of, 
173, See Frescoes. 

Significance, ritualistic, 30., Spiritual. 30; 

Spirituals of dance, 191. 

Sikhs, 243. 

Similes, 206. 

Sinclair, Upton, reference to his Mammon 
Art, 35, 36. 

Sind, 12. 

Sita, 113, 1!»8, 199, 201, 233; Ideal of 
Woiiianlint ss, 6. 

Sittannavasal, See painting. See finds. 

See Temples, See Caves. 

Siva, 179, 186, 187, 204, 212; Ideal of 
Manhood, 6: as Nataraja, a Dravidian. 
Conception, 17, 19, 170; Lord of Destru- 
ction. 78, 131; Brahraanic deity. 1()8; 
Representing Tamas, 169; the Great 
yogi See yogi, Mahadeva, 170. 177; 

Bhairava, 170; S’s life at Kilora and 

Klephanta, 170. 

Slater, G., On Dravidians* C’onlributien to 
Indian Culture, 43. I 1. 

Slavery. an<l Indian Art, 119; Sec Institu- 
tion. 

Slaves in ancient Gieece. 118; in Rome. 
118; in Egypt, 118; Indian, IIH; as body- 
guards, 118; untouchables, 118; Girls. 
119; Aryan Society and, 118. 

Smith, Kaines, quoted on Art for Art's 
sake, 30; quoted on Greek Art, 31, 33. 
Smith, V, A., Authority on Indian Art 
ami Culture, 1; defines Art. 17; on 
monastic order, (>?; on Jainism and 
Buddhism, 71; on Fine Arts in India, 122; 
on piprawa Stupa, 147; on Chaityas 148. 
Social, System influenced by Art, in 
India, 5; Institutions, 7, 13, 92; Evolu 
ion, 53; Organization, 54; Order, 58. 91; 
Structcre (Hindu), 163; on Buddhas, 167; 
Fabric, 226. 

Society, and Art, 31; infiuences Art, 
Suppresses individualism, 31, Rig-Vedic 
.52; Aryan, 52; Main divisions of, 102. 
Socrates, 21. 

Somanathn, 85; See Temples. 

Speculation, result of leisure, 7. 

Sphinx, 120, reminder of impressions. 20; 
on Art motif. 121. 

.Spier, Mrs, quotes Rig-veda on Nirriti, 49. 
Spiritual, See Significance, Make-up of 
an artist, 23; Values in terms of beauty, 
17; Synthesis 19. 

.Spirituality, and Religion, 62; development 
of, 79 

Srautnsutra, Aswalayana. 113. 

Statue, 22, of Sita. 167; of Buddha at 
Ajanta, Sarnath. Java, Anuradhapura. 
167. from Ceylon 167. 

Stevenson, Mrs. on JainiMii. 73, 74. 76, 
84. 85. 
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Stone-work, Dravidlan, '217; Chalnkvan, 
217. 

Strangway, Fox, 231. 

Stupas, 97; Monunientary Evidence, li; 
Buddhist, 6H, 89, 146, 147; Jain, 73. 71. 
147; and artisans, 167; at IMprawa, 147; 
atSanchi, 147, 139; at Bharhnt. 147, 1.59. 
227; at Arnaravati, 147; at Sarnat, 147; 
at Karli 147; at Ajanta, 147; at Ellora, 
147; at Kenherri, 147; Orrisa of, 14 7; 
Toranas (>f , 147; Domes of, 148; Origin 
of, 148; a Symbol of Chandra Cult, IIS; 
at Borobudur, 166; at Cambodia, 166 

Style, in base relief, 1(>3; Gupta, 165. 

Sudraka, 116. 

Sumatra, Dravidians tra<le with 44. 

Sunghas, loo. 

Surya, 34. 

Susa, 146, 132. 

Swayarawara, 93, 

Symbol, 121, 122; of the lotus, 141; Indian 
142; Master expressed in, 161; Time- 
marking, 187. 

Symbolism, in the South, 49; in Buddhist 
Art, 69; of Epstein, 123; language of 
Art, 141; Indian, 112, 212. 

Sympathy, Artist’s desire for, 33. 

Symphony, 22. 

T 

'fablas, 183, 185. 

Tagore, on Forest centres of civilization, 
108. 

’Taj Mahal, 83. 

Tala, 183, 191. 

Tales of a Parrot. 226. 

Tfimbura, 182, 183, 183, 

Tamil, See language Countries, 71. 177. 

Tandava, 188. 

Tantric cults, 93. 

Taragam, 188. 

Taxila, See University. 

Technique, 176, its study and production 
of art, 16, developed, to serve an end. 
.30; a part of artistic heritage, 32; in 
Buddhist Art, 69; Realistic, 160; Effect- 
ive, 172; Preservation of, 178. 

Temples, Shaivite, 7 1, 153, 153; Vishnavite, 
74; and the Sabha Mandapa, 74, 73; of 
Girnar, 74, 154; Palitana, city of, 74, 
134; of Satrunjaya, 74; of Somanatha, 
75, 83, 133, 137; at Alere, 84, 133, 1.55; 
and artisans, 87; Hindu, 94, 153, 167, 
212, 227; at Bhuvaneshwaraiu , 1.35, 153; 
at Bithargaon, 133; and Muslim raids, 
134; and Pilgrims, 134; Aryavarta style, 
134; Dravidian style, 154, 133; Khajuraho 
group, 134; at Konarak, 134; Dilwara 
(at Abu), 134; in Rajputann, 134; with 
globular domes, 154; with gateways, 
154; of Vishwanath, 134; Bengal Style, 
134; Kailas J. 155; at Conjeevaram, 136; 


Vaiknntb;! T. 136; Perumnl T. 136; at 
Ellora, 136. 170; at Tanjore, 136; at 
Rameshwarain, 15(); at Tinnevelly, 136; 
at Madura, 136; Local style, 136; 
Chalukyan style, 136; Decean or My'^ore 
Style, 136; at Halebid, 13(i; at Belari. 
1.56; with a pyramidal tower, 137; 
Iloysalenvara group, 137; Ked arcs vara 
group, 137; Doric coltimns at Martaud. 
Buniar and Vanfpas, 137; Rock temples. 
139, 177 ; At Barnbara. 1.59; at Borobudur. 
165, 166; at Cambodia, 1 (>6; at b^lephanta, 
170; Cave-temples, 136, 170, '77; Jaina. 
177; .At Sattannavasal. 177. 

Theology 103; Hindu, 82. 

Thrace, Victory from, 196. 
riiucless Absolute. 184. 

I'lrthankara, 72, 79, 129; See Mahavira. 
J'itian, Art of, 83. 

Toda. See arehitecture. 

'romb.*?, I^gyptian, 41, 

Toy Cart, 100. 193, 198, 229. 2Ji, 219; See 
Shiidraka. 

'Tragedy. Sec Drama. 

Treatment 

of hands, i I . 
of eyes, I ! . 

Trimurti, 7 8, 192, 193. 230; A Dravidian 
Conception, 47; at Eleplianta. 193, 168; 
Trinity, See Trimurti and realization of 
f^od, 124. 

Truth, 171. 

Turanian, Race, 53. 

Tyaga, (renunciation), (>1; law of, <1. 

li 

Ujjuiui, 71, HO. 116, 206, 21 7. 22? . 

Uma, 12, 18; Dravidan source of, 17; 

daughter of the Himalayas, 201. 
llniiy, Croce on, 22; Jains and, (it; of all 
existence, 70, 78, 79, 127, 172, 2o9;’in 
Indian Ai t, 124; Eternal, 127; of all crea- 
tion; 172, 212; behind Diversity, 203; 
Ideal of, 207, of life, 230. 

Universe Mysteries of, See Mystery, Nature 
of the, 77; Individual and the, 79, 197. 
Uuiversity, 13, 91, 96, 107; Aryavarta as 
U of the East, 13; of AnciciT India. 109, 
110, 111; of Benares, 109: of Taxila, 109, 

1 10, 230; of Ujjaini, 10); of Nalaiida, 1 lo, 

111, 133, 249, 230; of Ajanta, 131, 230. 
Upanayana lo7, 229. 

Upanishad.s, 77, 78, 9.9; See Philosophy, 
Chhandogya, 105; Katha, lOH; Earliest 
Poetry, 2(’4. 

Ur. See Ruins. 

Uragas, 187. 

Urvasi, 199, 201. 

Ushas, Worship of, 46, 34; Hymns to sec 
Hymns. 

Uttararamcharita, 179, 198, 202; 299, See 
Bhavabhuti. 
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V 

V«f(n;igar, See KirUstamhha 

Vaishnavism, W. 

Vaishya^, .54, 7(>, HJ, lo^, il«. 

Vak, 11?. 

Valniiki, 140. 

Varaha Mihira, luo. 

Varna, All. 

VafcantaSena, 1(H), 196, 199, ?27, ‘233; House 
uf~Sce Houses, Garden of -Seo Gardens 
employed jewellers, ?4:{. 

Vasantotsava, ??9. 

Vasudova, See Vishnu. 

Vatsayana, on female education, 116. 

Vedn;*, A.'l, 71, 10.5, IH6, 197, ?32, ?.3(>, Main- 
stay of modern I ndi‘!n philosophy, 6, fore 
most r ecord of Iiido Iranian llrancli, 7, 39, 
41; Ori;<in of Dravidiaiis, K); On trading 
and Coloidsin^r ^f Oravidians, 42; Mysti- 
(•i‘'m of. l(j?; lurliest Poetry, ?()4. 

Veefanta, and Universal Self, 1?4. 

V'eni Sandmra, ?0(). 

Venus, de Melos, 136. 

Vernacular, See Scriotures and lang'Ufijre, 

Vessc'N, Sncrificial, ??l; Household, ??1; 
-of Metal ?? I, of Brass, ???; lamps, trJiys. 
fiurahis e., ???; Domestic, ???; Karthen- 
ware, ??4: Pottery, ??7. 

Vidhura Pandila Jataka. ?17. 

Vidu.sak.'i, 199, ?()(). 

Vidyadliaras, 17.3, ISH. 

Viharas, 6H, 97, 146, of Nalauda, III; See 
Monasteries, 

Vijnynna^rnr, ?4I, >1?, Stone. Pillars at 
??3. 

Vikramadityn, lOO. 

Vikrama Orvasi, See Kalidasa. 

Vina, 179. IsO, Is4, IH,5; Pictured at, 181, 

Vi;>lmu, 187, 19(); Lord of Preservation; 
78, 131, 168; Shrines of -See Shrines as 
Vasudrva, 1()9; Hepresentinj; Sattva, 
169; - Purana, 180. 

\3shvd Karman, 1,58. 

V'lshwavara, 113, 

V'ision. of Beauty, 30; of an Artist. ?,5. 

Vitality, ??; rhythmic. Sec Galsworthy, 
of tin Indian Civiliaalion, 6, 

V’onn', Production; IH.5, 


w 

Wealth, one of the 4 aims of life, 89, 
Weiser, Golden, 4, 

Westniaoott, Prof, 1??. 

Wilson, Mrs. ?31. 

Windows, Unique feature of Architecture, 
?17; Crystal, ?4?. 

Woman, Mann on honour of, 47; Vocation 
of A4, 117; as Mother, 64, II?, 11.3; os 
Wife, .54, 112, 113; Status of, 92, loi. 
112; Spiritual importance of, 112: 
Shastras on education of, 112; her 
Influern e on Art, 1J7: Use of dialect in 
drama by, 233; and love of jewels, 241; 
Bhagavad Gita on, 247. 

Womanliness, ideal of See Sita. 
Wordsworth, ‘Ode to Immortality’, 20. 
Worship, of Nature Spirits, 46, .54, 65. 
143; of image, 47, 1(;7; of Kali, Uma. 
47; Hrahmanic, 63; Bhakti, 69; of 
Death, 121; Buddha as a ligurc for, 163; 
Dancing, a form of— See Dancing of Siva 
in dance, 189; dance of w. 193; T.Tntric. 
202; Dravidian w. of mother-goddess. 
246; of idol, 247. 

Wyatt, Digby on Fine Arts, 10. 

Y 

YajnavaikyH, ll.‘). 

Vnjurveda, 10.5, 141. 

Yaksha, House of a loo, 142; advice to a. 
106; wife of, 116, ??6, 240; of Besnagar. 
1.59; banislied, 206; Garden of the, — See 
Gardens. 

Vukshas, 187; DraviiUan Contribution. 46; 

local gods, 160. 

Yakshi, of Besnagar, 169. 

Yannuf-, See Sculpture. 

Yof«r, and God, so Union with the Uni- 
versal Soul by. 1?9; Com eption of Art as, 
40;and Art, 164; Practice of Yoga and 
art of dancers, 193. 

Yogi, Biidtiha in the Posture of a, 1?8. 167; 
in Samadhi, 129; to represent Buddha, 
162, 16.5; Buddha the divine, 165, Style, 
1(»7; Siva, the great, 170, ?03. 

Yuan Chwang, 151 . 
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